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Some Opinions of the Press 


The Shuttle of Fate 


BY CAROLINE MASTERS. 
Uniform with ‘‘The Duchess Lass.” 


The ‘‘MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” of December 5, 1895, says :— 


‘* We have not, for a long time, read a more interesting and faithful 
story of Lancashire Life. In telling the story the author shows great 
insight into the peculiarities of Lancashire character. The sturdy 
independence, the native wit, the broad humour, the devoted loyalty 
of some, and the unreasoning hatred of others, are vividly portrayed 
in the sketches of the different characters, and the tale is varied by 
touches of genuine pathos.” 


The ‘‘ MANCHESTER COURIER,” of December 4, 1895, says:— 


“The tale is undoubtedly a powerful one, both in its conception of 
character and arrangement of incident, whilst the description of the 
little towns and villages along the bottom of the ‘ Earnshaw Valley’ is 
realistic enough to recall more than one such Lancashire scene. The 
book is one to be read and enjoyed, and enjoyment will be none the 
less because some very useful object lessons may be gained from it.” 


The ‘‘MANCHESTER CITY NEWS,” of January 25, 1896, says:— 


“* Let us at once say that here is a book every Lancashire man should 
read. It is strong, restrained, natural and homely. The author under- 
stands and sympathises with Lancashire working-folk, and reproduces, 
with admirable fidelity, the features of our small manufacturing towns. 
If any Lancashire man wishes to read some first-rate sketches of the 
life, character, and conditions of his county, he will not be disappointed 
in the ‘ Shuttle of Fate.’” 


The ‘DAILY CHRONICLE,” of December 7, 1895, says :— 
‘‘Miss Masters tells a good story pleasantly and with artistry suffi- 
cient to the undertaking. She does justice to Stephen, and at the 
same time enters with sympathetic insight into the case of the hands 
who withstood him. She knows and loves her Lancashire.” 


The ‘DAILY TELEGRAPH,’ of December 20, 1895, says:— 


© ¢The Shuttle of Fate’ is a clever story, well constructed and 
brightly told. .... The romance is a powerful one, and thoroughly 
interesting from beginning to end.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—continued. 


The ‘‘ WORLD,” of December 4, 1895, says :— 
“‘¢The Shuttle of Fate’ is a fine and -touching story of a strike. 
There is real dramatic force in it, and Basil Brunton is a man after the 
heart and the manner of Charles Reade.” 


The ‘COURT JOURNAL,” of December 14, 1895, says :— 


«* Miss Masters in ‘ The Shuttle of Fate’ has given us a vivid picture 
of Lancashire mill life. The study of old Stephen, whose determina- 
tion is only equalled by the resolute nature of his men, is a clever piece 
of character drawing ; whilst that of Basil is also deserving of con- 
siderable praise. The subsidiary characters are relatively attractive, 
and ‘The Shuttle of Fate’ is really a very faithful bit of realism.” 


The ‘‘LIVERPOOL MERCURY,” of December 25, 1895, says :— 


‘© A capital story of life in the cotton districts of Lancashire. The 
portrait of ‘Owd Never-no- more,’ the stern and unbending mill-owner, 
looks very like being drawn from life. There is much that is pathetic 
in the obstinacy of the hard old manufacturer as well asin the sufferings 
of the equally obstinate ‘hands.’ The book is a very good one.” 


The ‘‘NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL,” of March 16, 1896, says :— 


“‘ A story of great interest, and well told, is what Miss Masters has 
given us in this volume. For a new writer there is a self-restraint, as 
wellas a vigour and freshness, which deserve to be distinctly recognized. 
The writer knows the speech and nature of the people well, and repro- 
duces the atmosphere in which the story moves with many true and 
deft touches. Old Stephen Cronshaw is finely drawn—a_ strong 
character, if not a lovable one. The story is a good one of the healthy 
and wholesome type, and well worth reading.” 


The ‘‘BACUP TIMES,” of November 16, 1895, says:— 


‘*The characters are well drawn, and the story is told with a 
naturalism and realism that makes it read like the record of a personal 
experience. The descriptions of rural scenery, of mill life, and of the 
trade union movement, indicate the writer’s intimate acquaintance with 
her subject, while the views enunciated on economical and ethical 
problems must find favour with the ordinary run of operatives, as well 
as among the more enlightened employers.” 


The ‘CHESTER COURANT,” of November 16, 1895, says :— 


‘This is an admirable Lancashire tale, full of the rich dialect of the 
county, and throwing a lurid light on the industrial crises that too 
frequently convulse and paralyze the cotton manufacturing centres. 
Above all, it is a charming portrait of humble life in a Lancashire 
village, just the phase of novel writing most calculated to appeal to the 
popular taste of the present period. The intensely human interest is 
well maintained throughout, and the plot is skilfully wrought out.” 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., and New York. 
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With a furtive glance round the room, as though she felt that the very 
furniture itself might rise up as witness against her. 
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THE DUCHESS LASS. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING A FAMILY. 


1 eae who speak of fair Kent as the garden 

of England seem to ignore the bare wind- 
swept tracks of land into which it tapers as it nears 
the sea. They only take into account the waving 
corn and shady woods, the luscious strawberry beds 
and the fairyland hop-grounds; they never think of 
those stretches over which the north-east winds rush, 
still echoing the roar of angry seas, and ladened 
with the blinding, biting cold of distant ice-fields. 
They forget the downs, whose outline is oftentime 
blurred and blotted out by the fringe of that garment 
of fog which so frequently covers their namesake— 
the great water—the Downs—near at hand ; downs 
which, in the dreary darkness of winter, and the 
bitter cold of spring, are, indeed, a type of dead 
desolation and hopeless despair. 

Nevertheless, this less favoured part of a favoured 
county is not always to be despised. When the sky 
is blue and the sun is bright ; when the sea displays 
its wondrous shades, and the fishing-boats dance 
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with the little white waves ; when great, hedgeless 
fields of oats and barley nad their yellow heads 
before the summer breeze, and lazy sheep nibble the 
short, brown grass ; when broad patches of poppies 
show red, like blood, and deep chalk cuttings gleam 
white, then, in the transforming light of summer, 
even these undulating downs become things of beauty 
to those who wander at will along their sunny paths, 
and breathe deep inspirations from their fresh and 
balmy air. 

But these wide Kentish stretches have one great 
charm of their own, a charm which is never even 
suspected by the wearied traveller as he glances 
at their sameness from the window of his train. 
Here and there, seldom far apart, are to be seen 
quaint little villages nestling in the hollows; villages 
which seem to spring to sight from depths of earth, 
so suddenly does an unexpected turn reveal them. 

Dame Nature, as though repenting of the bareness 
she has stretched around, lends all her powers to 
man, in order to make beautiful these works of his 
hand ; her tall trees spread their sheltering branches 
overhead, creepers entwine the houses round about, 
and bright flowers make every cottage garden gay. 

In one of these little villages, near an old church- 
yard, stands a wide three-storied house, a house bear- 
ing in allits aspects the dignity and peace of age. Up 
its walls of mellow brick climb great trees of purple 
westeria, and yellow roses nod their heads as they 
peer into its wide-opened windows. Between this — 
house, and the quiet country lane it faces, lies an old- 
world garden, with close-cut lawns, and gaily-tinted 
flowers, and etna it cluster the many stables Bnd 
farm-buildings of an old manor-house, 


. 
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CONCERNING A FAMILY. It 


Everything around speaks of great and long- 
abiding prosperity ; prosperity which, like the house 
itself, has come down in unbroken sequence from 
father to son for many generations. 

At the time of which we write this prosperity was 
still unbroken. The hale and hearty squire had 
stalwart grown-up sons to follow in his footsteps, and 
fair daughters to uphold the county proverb, “As 
handsome as a Carroll.” 

But just as one unnecessary dash of seasoning will 
spoil the most delicately prepared dish, so the 
presence of one wild, care-for-nothing girl disturbed 
the peace of this stately house. 

It is a little difficult, at any time, to take an 
orphaned niece into the midst of a large and united 
family. It is difficult when she is a child who can be 
moulded and fashioned according to the pattern of 
the household, but it is infinitely worse when the 
niece has passed into the regions of the “grown-up ” ; 
when she is gifted with that fatal enemy to family 
peace, a will of her own ; and when, above all, she is 
the daughter of one who has been for years the 
notorious black sheep of the house. 

In the eyes of his sister-in-law Philip Carroll was 
exceedingly black ; his marriage had been a blot in 
the family history ; his wandering, Bohemian life a 
perpetual thorn. 

When, therefore, handsome, careless Philip died and 
left a daughter of fifteen, Lady Flora insisted upon 
her being sent’ to school, and until her niece had 
reached the age of eighteen she had never seen her 
aunt and cousins, nor the house in which her father 
had been born. 

Frank Carroll had been in every respect the 
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opposite to his scapegrace younger brother ; he had 
lived an easy, humdrum life upon the estate which 
had come to him from his father ; never short of 
money, he had always kept well within the bounds 
. of his yearly income; marrying young, a woman of 
good family somewhat older than himself, he had 
brought up sons and daughters with great content- 
ment of mind in the little village in Kent which bore 
the family name. He hunted and shot; bought and 
sold fat cattle; appeared with dignity at every 
accredited show and gala for twenty miles round, 
and sat in magisterial judgment upon his humble 
neighbours whenever necessity required, fulfilling, 
indeed, all the duties which his station in life, as a 
country squire, entailed upon him. 

Philip Carroll, on the other hand, had not lived, as 
he ought to have done, the orthodox life of a younger 
son; he had not been careful of his share of the 
family goods—the share which had come to him as 
his portion ; he had not lived within his yearly in- 
come, in fact, as he often said, he was never sure at 
what point this year’s allowance melted into next ! 

And as he took no heed of his brother’s example 
in money matters, so he did not profit by it in things 
matrimonial. 

Perhaps it was that the even dulness and correct 
respectability of Carroll Court—where he went to be 
introduced to his new sister-in-law, Lady Flora—were 
too appalling, or that her long and somewhat prosy 
discourses upon the desirability of his marrying well 
were too much of a foretaste of what such a marriage 
would be; but certain it is that after this gay 
young man’s visit to his relatives in Kent he went 
to see an old friend who lived in one of the wildest 
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parts of Lancashire, and in the course of a month 
or two he sent word to the head of his family at 
Carroll that he, too, had seen fit to marry a wife. 

There was much lamentation and distress when the 
letter came which brought the bad news; Frank . 
Carroll swore and Lady Flora fainted,—nay, the very 
roof of the outraged ancestral house seemed to raise 
itself in horror, 

The disgraceful ne’er-do-weel Philip, discontented 
with his life as it was, had married not a girl of “no 
family,” nor a girl of the middle classes, but a girl 
who worked in a cotton mill to earn her daily bread! 

There was silence between the two families for 
many years after that ; the silence of injured dignity 
upon one side, and of a happy-go-lucky carelessness 
upon the other. The Carrolls of Carroll Court heard 
from time to time of the family black sheep; they 
heard, through outsiders, of Mrs. Philip’s good looks, 
of her quiet ways, and quick adaptation to her 
husband’s mode of life ; they heard, too, of the birth 
of a little daughter, and, seven years after, Philip 
himself wrote a heart-broken letter to his brother 
telling him of the death of the wife whom he loved 
so well—perhaps because she was the only person 
who had ever considered him perfection. 

After that Frank Carroll kept up a desultory kind 
of correspondence with his brother, who lived after 
the loss of his wife a yet more wandering life than he 
had done before ; at times he wrote from the wild 
hunting-grounds of the West, sometimes from the 
old-world cities of the East, again from high latitudes, 
and again from tropical lands, and, to her aunt’s 
horror and disgust, wherever he was, there was his 
little daughter with him. It was in vain that John 
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wrote, by his wife’s desire, to remonstrate ; Philip only 
replied that he could not bear to have the child from 
out of his sight, and, like many another parent, he 
kept her perpetually in it. 

So little Frances Carroll lived a wild life of freedom 
until she reached the age of fifteen ; sometimes going 
to school for a month or two when they happened to 
be living in a city; sometimes learning odds and 
ends of knowledge from her father or from any good- 
natured friend who chanced to be fishing, shooting, 
or exploring in his company; speaking foreign 
languages as well, if not better than her native tongue, 
and always, at every available opportunity, being 
systematically trained in the use of her voice, which, 
even as a little child’s, was the wonder of all who 
heard it. 

But when she was fifteen this happy, uncon- 
ventional life came to a sudden end. Philip Carroll, 
when on the verge of starting from Brindisi for a 
long Egyptian tour, was taken suddenly ill, and before 
his brother could reach him, had gone to join the wife 
whom he had never ceased lamenting. 

Frank Carroll, with the good nature which Lady 
Flora had checked, but not totally subdued, tele- 
eraphed home to say that he was bringing his niece 
Frances back to Carroll with him ; but his wife utterly 
refused to have her, or even to see her, until she had 
spent a certain length of time at some fashionable 
London school, “ where she would at least learn to 
behave herself like other girls.” 

So to school poor Frances went, and whether the 
three years spent there were more irksome to her or 
to the teachers under whose charge she was placed 
it would be hard to tell. 
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Lady Flora would probably have kept her at school 
much longer than these three years, but for the 
unfortunate breaking of a bank which Philip had 
carelessly left to invest and re-invest his money. But 
after the smash, her aunt decided that Frances should 
come to Carroll; she saw no use in paying between 
two and three hundred a year for the continued 
education of a niece who could not defray her own 
expenses, 

So when she was past eighteen Frances came to 
live at Carroll Court, and in spite of the three years’ 
training it was, so far as her aunt and her two girl 
cousins were concerned, as though a wild colt had 
been let loose amongst decorous and well-behaved 
sheep. With her uncle and the boys she soon be- 
came a great favourite; a girl who could ride, shoot, 
boat, and dance without fatigue, who was always full 
of fun and laughter, yet who could upon occasion fly 
into the most passionate tempers, had all the charms 
of novelty ; they were never quite sure of what she 
would do next. But above all these attractions, she 
had the gift of her voice, which could hold them spell- 
bound at will ; her voice which could bring tears to 
the eyes of her uncle, and make even the boys feel, 
as they said, decidedly choky. 

Frank Carroll, much to Lady Flora’s disgust, 
insisted upon having his niece treated exactly as his 
daughters. She was presented, and went through 
her London seasons just as they did ; wherever they 
went, she, if she chose, went too. 

But, greafly to the relief of her aunt and the girls, 
Frances seldom went anywhere with them, unless it 
was unavoidable. She would much rather ride and 
hunt with her uncle, boat and take long excursions 
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with the boys, than pay calls, drive sedately up and 
down the country lanes in the family landau, or play 
tennis, in a mild way, in the garden at home. She 
did not care for Grace and Mildred; she distinctly 
disliked her aunt. It was partly the knowledge that 
her aunt disliked her which produced this feeling, but 
in a greater degree it was due to the girl’s pride, 
which had been roused by a few querulous words 
that she had overheard on the night she arrived at 
Carroll. 

Lady Flora had been standing with her husband 
by the hall fire, and Frances, coming downstairs, had 
been the unwilling hearer of her aunt’s remark. 

“Tf only Philip had married as he ought to have 
done, instead of marrying a mill-girl, Frances could 
have gone to her mother’s people, and we should 
have escaped all this trouble and inconvenience.” 

Frances had hurried on, and her aunt, unconscious 
of being overheard, little thought that her own 
words were at the root of much of the unpleasantness 
of the three years which were to follow, or with the 
crisis which brought them to a close. 

If Lady Flora had started with a feeling of 
resentment at the presence of her niece upon the 
first night, it was a feeling which took larger 
dimensions as time went on. If Frances had been 
gentle and docile, easy to be led in her aunt’s way, 
and willing to submit to the many restrictions which 
her aunt wished to enforce, probably it would have 
gradually died away, and in a little while have been 
totally forgotten, But, as it was, her living at Carroll 
was an infliction which Lady Flora resented more 
bitterly every day. 

There were so many points of grievance: in the 
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first place, the girl was very plain, both her daughters 
were pretty, and she objected to take about with 
her a niece who was not—-so, at least, she said; in 
the second place, in spite of her want of good looks, 
Frances invariably attracted the notice of those she 
met, she was popular with women, she was even 
more popular with men. But what vexed both her 
aunt and the girls most was the enthusiasm which 
was roused by the exceeding beauty of her voice ; 
that a “plain, lanky girl,’ such as she, should have 
the power to hold-crowded rooms in perfect silence 
was most annoying to them; but to know that 
invitations to the Carroll “at homes” were always 
eagerly accepted by even the most exclusive people, 
simply because Frances would sing at them, was 
utterly unbearable. 

If Mr. Carroll had not been very fond of his niece 
she would not have stayed at Carroll Court for many 
months ; but he was so very kind to her, thought so 
much of her pleasure and comfort, and was in every 
respect such a good friend to her, that Frances 
submitted, with what patience she could, to the many 
little slights of the girls, who held themselves 
invariably aloof from her, and ignored, as a rule, 
the little hints and innuendos with which Lady 
Flora could fill remarks—which to other people 
sounded most affectionate and gentle. 

If, then, this objectionable girl could not be 
removed from their midst in any other way she must 
be suitably married as soon as possible, and surely 
with so much attention paid her this project would 
be easy to carry out. But here again defeat seemed 
always at hand, Frances was so very naturally 
off-hand, and hail-fellow-well-met with everyone, 

Pe 
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that men looked upon her more asa companion than 
as a possible wife. 

But at the end of three years Lady Flora felt 
that her difficulties were coming to an end. A 
young man who had been a friend of the family all 
his life, who had large estates, and a baronetcy to 
boot, came to ask Mr. Carroll’s permission to speak 
to his niece. Lady Flora felt indeed that the burden 
was about to be taken from her shoulders. 

“He is so steady and reliable, and so very well 
off. Frances is most fortunate,” she said to her 
husband when he told her. 

The idea that Frances might refuse to marry this 
estimable young man never entered into her aunt’s 
mind for a moment, 
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CHAPTER IL 
A FAMILY QUARREL, 


“A M ILES, we are going to be terribly late, do 
make haste.” 

“Oh! who cares?” 

“Ido; Lady Flora was very angry with me for 
coming out at all, and she made me promise to be in 
by five. I hate to break my promise, though what 
she wants me for I cannot imagine,” 

Miles Carroll, a boy about fifteen, laughed. 

“Can’t you really, Frances? Well, I can; Ralph 
Germaine is coming over this afternoon.” 

“Well?” Frances Carroll asked shortly, pulling up 
her horse as she spoke. 

“Well?” mimicked her cousin. 

“Miles, you are a most aggravating boy. Come, 
we may as well jump this ditch, it is much nearer 
over the fields,” 

The two were riding homeward on adark F ebruary 
afternoon; the evening was already beginning to 
draw in, and deep shadows lay upon the stretch of 
flat, wind-swept land before them. 

“Come, Miles, let us race across,” she cried, putting 
her horse at the ditch, 

For some time nothing more was said as the two 
rode neck to neck over fields and ditches, on their wild 
course, The wind, with biting gusts, tried to stop 

G2 
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their speed as it met them face to face, but they 
rushed on unheeding ; nor, indeed, did they draw in 
until they had both cleared the hedge, which divided 
the road from the field, opposite to Carroll Court. 

“T have won,” he gasped. 

“Oh! Miles, where do you expect to go?” she 
retorted, bending down to pat her horse’s neck, as 
they went through the old, stone gateway. 

“You are so beautifully tidy, my mother will be 
edified, especially if she has any callers,’ Miles 
whispered as they went into the hall, where the family 
were having tea in front of the great fire which roared 
and blazed as it consumed the logs of which it was 
largely made up. 

Frances looked down at her much-splashed habit 
with a grimace ; then she went boldly forward, know- 
ing that she was already seen. 

“ We have had such a lovely ride, Grace,” she said, 
sitting down beside one of the girls. 

“Have you, indeed,” her cousin answered with a 
little drawl, pulling her pretty tea-gown rather to one 
side as she spoke. 

Lady Flora poured out a cup of tea in ominous 
silence. 

“ Miles, pass this to your cousin,” she said, when 
she had finished. 

Nothing more was said for some time by anyone; 
Frances drank her tea and ate her cake, feeling that 
this time she was in deeper disgrace than usual, al- 
though no complaint had been made; two big 
hounds, who had been asleep before the fire, stretched 
themselves lazily, then coming across to where she 
sat, sank heavily down at her feet ; Miles, who was 
standing behind his mother’s chair, made signs to he 
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to make haste and come away. Her uncle and the 
other boys were not there, and she felt that, except 
Miles, there was no one to take her part in the scene 
which she prophetically knew was to follow. 

As soon as she had finished tea, she got up, with a 
remark about her habit, and went towards the stair- 
case, but Lady Flora made a sign for her to stop. 

“ Frances, I wish to speak to you before you go 
upstairs,” she said in her low, clear voice. 

The girl came back towards the fire slowly, and 
stood facing her aunt with a somewhat defiant ex- 
pression. 

“Did you know that Sir Ralph Germaine was 
coming this afternoon when you went out against my 
wish ?” 

Ves. 

“ Ah! I quite thought so, from what he told me 
when he was here,” was the cold answer. 

Frances did not speak, but bent down to stroke 
one of the dogs who had come up to her side. 

“ Healso told me that he had had a letter from you.” 

“Then he told you the truth, Lady Flora,” she 
answered. 

“T must say that I was a little surprised when I 
heard it,—or I should have been, if one of my own 
daughters had done such a thing.” 

There was something in her slow, quiet way of 
speaking, when she was annoyed, which always 
irritated Frances intensely. 

“Should you, Lady Flora? Fortunately your 
daughters are, neither of them, likely to do such a 
thing,” she answered with a careless little laugh. 

“No, my dear, thanks to their bringing up. Of 
course I can hardly expect you to—to understand 
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things as they do, instinctively ; but do you think it 
was quite wise of you, my dear, to write to Sir Ralph 
as you did, without consulting either your uncle or 
me,—especially when the question you answered so 
impulsively had never been asked you directly ?” 

Nothing is more calculated to make a quick- 
tempered girl vexed than to call her impulsive, 
especially when the word is said with a patronizing 
little smile, and Frances broke in angrily,— 

“He asked Uncle Frank, which was just the 
same!” ; 

“Hardly, my dear. Of course he mentioned his 
wish to make you his wife to your uncle first ; but if 
you had only had a little patience he would have 
asked you himself—in fact he was coming for the 
purpose this afternoon.” | 

“Really, Lady Flora, you speak as though I had 
written to accept him!” 

“The principle is the same, Frances—quite the 
‘same. If you had only not been so impulsive there 
would have been none of this unpleasantness, But, 
as I said to Ralph this afternoon, it is not quite to be 
expected that you should know exactly what is 
what.” 

“Come, now, I say, mother!” expostulated the 
schoolboy Miles uncomfortably ; “if Germaine wanted 
to marry her why couldn’t he ask her instead of 
jnaking all this fuss?” 

“A boy like your cousin can hardly understand 
such things, Frances; but I assure you, my dear, 
that amongst us it is not advisable for a young girl 
to answer such a serious question without consulting 
a parent or guardian, I daresay, in your mother’s 
station ” 


»” 
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“Lady Flora! I will not have my mother’s name 
mentioned,” Frances interrupted passionately. 

“Speak a little more quietly, Frances; I do not 
care to hear shouting from a girl. But as I was 
going to say, you have not been brought up amongst 
your mother’s class. Your father, in spite of his 
having so unfortunately forgotten the fact, was a 
gentleman, and—dear, dear, how trying the girl is! 
Really your father was to blame when he insisted 
upon her coming to Carroll. Pick up her hat and 
gloves, Grace, please. I expect your father will be 
in directly.” 

Frances had flung down her things, and gone 
furiously upstairs in the middle of Lady Flora’s 
speech. 

“Oh! how dare she speak like that about them, 
how dare she!” she cried, as she slammed her bed- 
room door ; “she is always hinting at things about 
my mother! Always! but she never went so far as 
this before. I wish—I wish—I wish my father had 
sent me to my mother’s people when he died, instead 
of here. It’s all because I did not say * Yes’ to Ralph 
Germaine! If I had, I should have heard nothing 
about the letter I wrote to him. ‘We’ do this and 
that, and should never think of doing the other—oh ! 
how I hate it all. I don’t belong to ‘we,’ and I 
never will. Lady Flora wants me to leave Carroll, 
and thinks that to have me married would be the 
easiest way. But there.are more ways of going than 
that.” ; 

Two hours afterwards she went down to dinner, to 
all appearance in her usual state of good temper. 
She laughed and joked with the boys, questioned her 
uncle as to the prospect of the next day’s hunting, 
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told gay little stories about her afternoon’s ride, ana 
altogether was so bright and amusing that neither 
Mr. Carroll nor the cousins, who had been out at the 
time of that unlucky tea, had any idea of a 
disturbance; and even Miles, as he listened to her 
merry, careless words, came to the conclusion that 
afterall the outburst had been nothing more serious 
than usual. Nevertheless, he noticed that she did 
not speak at all to his mother, which seemed a little 
strange, for she was generally so very contrite and 
anxious to “make up” after a display of her 
temper. 

But just as aimless sparks, from a passing train, 
will set on fire trees dried by the heat of the fierce 
summer sun, so a chance remark from her uncle 
roused Frances into the passion for which her aunt 
had already prepared her. 

“So you will have nothing to do with poor 
Germaine, France?” he said, with a little pinch of 
her ear, as she sat beside him on the couch after 
dinner. 

“No, Uncle Frank.” 

“Tt seems rather a pity to refuse him afterall. He 
is a very good fellow,” Mr. Carroll went on, a little 
more gravely. 

“That was what I wished to tell her this afternoon, 
but she left me so abruptly,” Lady Flora said 
suavely. “It would be a splendid match for her—one 
which it is very improbable she would have again.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that; it is always said 
there are ‘as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it,” her husband answered, in his careless, good- 
tempered way. 

“T daresay. But it is not every man who would . 
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be willing to overlook poor Philip’s unfortunate 
marriage.” 

“Tut, tut! Who thinks anything of that in these 
democratic days?” 

“Very few—when they are only talking about it, 
Frank.” 

Frank Carroll began to wish he had not started 
the subject ; he knew well by the tone of his wife’s 
voice that unpleasantness would follow. 

“But it is so different when men intend to marry ; 
they like to have—well, presentable connections.” 

“My mother was——” Frances exclaimed; but 
Lady Flora went on, with a wave of her hand, 

“My dear, you are so very rash; I do not think 
Mrs. Philip Carroll’s name was even mentioned. 
But now that you have done so, I may as well tell 
you that I think it is not only foolish, but unfair to 
your cousins, to refuse such an offer as Sir Ralph’s ; 
your mother’s position in life was not such that any 
man would care to marry her daughter.” 

“My mother was a weaver ina mill, and worked 
for herself. I am as proud of that as I should be if 
she had never done anything but lived on the money 
her father made by gambling,” Frances cried 
passionately. 

Lady Flora changed colour, and Frank Carroll put 
his hand on the girl’s shoulder, 

“Gently, my dear, gently! You are going too 
far.” 

The house of Rosemorton, from which Lady Flora 
came, was proverbially known for its reckless 
gambling and its spendthrift ways. 

But her aunt quickly recovered her wonted ease 
of speech, 
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“Take no notice, I beg, Frank. I am always 
willing to make excuses for the poor girl’s somewhat 
—shall I say plebeian ways of speaking ?” 

Frances got up from her seat, trembling from head 
to foot, her very lips white with anger. 

“Listen, Lady Flora. You are vexed that I will 
not marry Ralph Germaine. You want me to go 
away from Carroll, and think this would be an easy 
way of settling the matter. Well—there are more 
ways of leaving than one!” 

She paused a moment, and drew a long breath. 

“Now for it,’ whispered Miles to one of his 
brothers, while the girls looked up from the books 
they were lazily reading, at the sound of the low, 
slow speech, so different from Frances’s usual way of 
talking. 

Before either her uncle or aunt could say anything 
she went on in the same curiously even voice,— 

“You and the girls call my mother plebeian, don’t 
you? Then I will be plebeian too! You sneer at 
her for being a weaver? Then you can sneer at me 
as well—for I will go into Lancashire, and work ina 
mill as she did.” 

She stood looking at her aunt with a proud 
defiant expression, her tall figure drawn up to its full 
height. 

“ Plebeian!” said Godfrey, with a little twist of 
his mouth. 

“My mother has gone too far this time! Frances 
will keep to what she says in a temper, however 
much she may repent,’ whispered the brother to 
whom he had spoken, 

“Really, Frances, it is very foolish to talk so 
wildly,” Lady Flora said languidly. 
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“What I say, I mean,” the girl answered ; “I will 
go to Lancashire!” 

“You are so fond of going into heroics, Frances, 
dear! You may as well say that you will go on the 
stage, or become a singer,” laughed Grace, from the 
depths of her basket-chair. 

“That would be at least respectable, Grace. People 
would call her eccentric, and foolish, perhaps ; but she 
would not be ignored by everyone, as she will 
But what is the use of discussing such a perfectly 
impossible question ?” 

“My father evidently thought differently from you, 
though you did call him a gentleman just now,” said 
Frances, in the same low voice; “for he made me 
promise never to go on the stage, or use my voice for 
a living ; and he married a mill-girl!” 

Frank Carroll was a discreet man ; when any family 
disturbances took place he seldom spoke, but now he 
felt it was time to interfere. 

“Tt is not of any use to talk as you are doing, 
Frances. Get your music, my dear, we are waiting 
for you to sing,” he said, decidedly. 

“T will sing to you as long as you care to listen, 
Uncle Frank, to-night. But I want you to understand 
clearly that I am not going to stay at Carroll ; I am 
going down into Lancashire to be a weaver, as my 
mother was.” 

And though neither her uncle nor Lady Flora 
believed for a moment that the girl really meant to 
do such an utterly preposterous thing, yet her cousins 
were equally sure that she would. 

“Frances always keeps to what she says—especi- 
ally to what she says in a temper,” Gordon said, with 
a twist of his growing moustache, as soon as she had 
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left the room. “And what in the world we shall do 
without her I don’t know.” 

And Gordon proved to be right; in spite of re- 
monstrance, and even half apologies from her aunt, in 
spite of the persuasions, arguments, and reproaches of 
her uncle, and the teasing and laughter of the boys, 
Frances kept to her determination—she would earn 
her own living, as her mother had done before her. 

Mr. Carroll had at last to give consent for her to 
try, simply because he knew the girl was of age, and 
could go without it. 

“J shall neither write to you, nor hear from you 
for a year, Frances,” he said, after a long and fruitless 
effort to persuade her to give up the scheme ; “ but at 
the end of that time you can come home if you like; 
if not, I will neither speak to, nor see you again as 
long as I live.” 

Frances kissed him as he finished, and went silently 
out of the room. 

Was she not foolish after all to insist upon carry- 
ing out a resolve made ina moment of wild temper 
—a resolve which she would never have made had 
she had control of herself? 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN UNEXPECTED LETTER. 


BOUT four days later three elderly women had 
just finished tea in an old-fashioned Lanca- 
shire farmhouse. 

The light was growing dim outside; in the long, low- 
roofed room it was almost dark, save for the cheery 
flash of the flames as they danced in the grate round 
the coal newly given them. 

They cast their flickering light, too, on the faces of 
the three who were still sitting at the little round 
table from which the evening meal was not yet 
cleared away. 

The near relationship of these women, one to the 
other, could hardly be mistaken; all had the same 
keen eyes, and somewhat hard features, and each 
bore the same air of homely, comfortable prosperity, 
showing, indeed, both in themselves and their sur- 
roundings that the howl of the wolf had never been 
heard outside their door, nor the grim spectre of 
hunger been seen peering over their window-sill. 
Still, though no one would have hesitated to call 
them sisters, it would have been utterly impossible to 
have confounded one with the other; each had her 
own strong individuality, and certain characteristics 
peculiar to herself. 

The eldest of these three Miss Chaddertons was slow 
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of speech and deliberate in all her ways ; the second 
was quick and determined, prided herself upon the fact 
that she was never afraid to speak her own mind, and 
was generally described by her neighbours as being 
sharp ; the youngest sister, though well over fifty, was 
considered more or less as a child by the other two, 
her opinions were never heeded, and her voice was of 
no account in the family councils. : 

“ Nay, this beats all, it does for sure!” 

The eldest Miss Chadderton dropped the letter 
which she had been trying to read by the firelight, 
and looked up at her two sisters as she spoke. 

“Does it, Susan? Well, as we don’t know what’s 
in it we can’t say! You might as well read it 
aloud.” 

“ Now if it comes to that, how can I read it properly 
myself without a light?” 

“Come, Martha, get the lamp. I don’t know how it 
is you never thought of lighting it before! But you 
always are a day behind the fair.” 

The third sister rose from her chair, without 
answering, and went to the great oak dresser where 
the lamp stood; she knew too well, from past 
experience, how utterly futile it was to protest. 

“ Now, Susan, you can surely say who it’s from— 
the paper’s fine enough, as whose it be?” 

“Tt is that!” said Martha, as she looked over her 
sister’s shoulder. “ Why Dick never wrote on paper as 
smart as that! What is that thing on top, Sarah? 
It’s not properly a lion nor yet a wolf!” 

“Why, surely you know a crest, child, when you 
see it,” answered her sister, shortly. 

“I wish you would both stop talking a bit, and 
give me a chance of reading quietly.” 
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For a few seconds there was silence, and Martha 
began to put the tea-things gently together. 

A letter in that house was not a daily, nor even a 
monthly, occurrence, and one which required so 
much reading had never come before. 

What was it about? Where could it be from? 
wondered the two, as they kept the silence required ; 
—they knew well enough that to be unduly excited 
would merely frustrate their own ends, 

At last Susan Chadderton deliberately re-adjusted 
her glasses, and cleared her throat, 

“ Never, since the day that I was born, have I seen 
the likes of this!” she began slowly, turning and 
re-turning the letter in her hands. “Why, if I gave 
you all night to guess in, you’d never find out who 
it’s from.” 

“You may as well tell us straight, then,” said 
Sarah drily, while quiet Martha put down her tray, 
prepared to listen. 

“Well, as I said before, you would never find out, 
not if you guessed ever so,” Susan Chadderton went 
on, in her slow way. 

It was not often that she was the first to hear 
news, and she—just as a cat will play with the 
mouse it has caught—was willing to prolong the 
pleasure so rarely hers, 

“ And I can’t say as it’s likely you should, seeing 
that you’ve never heard tell of the person it’s from !” 

“Nay, Susan, do get forward a bit! It will be 
well-nigh midnight before you’ve finished, at this 
rate. Just tefl us plain who the letter’s from, and 
what she wants.” 

“J never said, as I know of, that she was a she, 
Sarah!—not but what she is, though. Just turn 
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the lamp up a bit, Martha; you seem to have got 
poor oil, somehow. I never saw the thing burn worse! 
Eh, Sarah, lass, you’ve not learnt to possess your 
soul in patience yet, for all you’re well over sixty.” 

“ One had need to, though, if they had to live with 
you,” muttered Sarah, half to herself. 

“Well, now, listen. Martha, just lift that kettle off 
the fire, you will have the bottom burnt out. It’s as 
queer a letter as ever I saw; it begins right off, with- 
out any beginning at all!” 

Susan again took off her glasses and wiped them 
well. Then, at last, she began to read. 

“Years ago, just before she died, my mother told 
me to write to her Cousin Susan, if ever I got into 
trouble with my father’s people. That is just what I 
have done now, and so I am acting on her advice. 
Of course, it is very doubtful whether this letter will 
ever reach you, so many things ‘may have happened 
since my mother told me to write to Cousin Susan! 
Still, if I get no answer, I shall only be where I am 
now! In either case, I have fully made up my mind 
to come down to Lancashire and earn my own living, 
as she did. My father—who died six years ago— 
left me 425 a year; this will be about 10s. a week 
for me, so I shall not be quite dependent. I should 
be very grateful to you if you will advise me a little. 
Where can I get rooms, and what should I have to 
pay ; where could I get work, and how long would 
it be before I could earn anything? I wish to be a 
weaver, as my mother was, 

“Hoping you will get this letter, 

lean, 
“Yours truly, 
“FRANCES CARROLL.” 
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“Now, what do you make of that, Sarah? I 
wasn’t far wrong in saying it was the queerest affair 
I’d ever read in my life, was I?” 

“T should say the lass is fair mad! What in the 
wide world can have put a notion like that into 
her head ?” 

“ Maybe she takes after her mother ; Polly always 
was independent,” said Martha, slowly. “I wonder 
what her father’s folk can have done to her, to make 
her turn like that !” 

“Oh, they’ve got tired of keeping her, like enough. 
Those who have got nought are not so welcome for 
long, Martha!” 

“But what I can’t understand is why the lass has 
not got plenty! Her father was well enough off 
when he married Polly Dilworth, and from all she 
wrote about horses and carriages, and fine clothes, 
there was no lack afterwards! Ten shillings a 
week! Why Polly earned twice as much as that 
when she were wed !” 

“Ah! my dear, I fear he must have wasted his 
substance in riotous living,” said the eldest Miss 
Chadderton solemnly. “It’s a sad thing when a 
young man has more than he knows what to do 
with!” 

“Tt’s a sadder thing when a daughter’s left with 
less! And precious little sense, too, into the 
bargain,” rejoined her sister sharply. “Why, the 
girl talks of being a weaver, as she might talk of 
going into the dressmaking trade, as though all she 
wants is a good machine and a pair of scissors, to be 
set up for life!” 

“But even in the dressmaking trade she would 
want some custom as well, Sarah.” 

D 
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“Custom! As if there were not plenty of fools 
only too ready to employ some one new! It’s a 
very different thing dealing with men to dealing 
with a pack of silly women, and so the lass will 
find before she’s done.” 

“ Well, what shall you say to her, Susan? The 
letter will have to be answered some way,” said 
Martha, turning the subject in her usual peace- 
making manner. 

“TJ cannot tell what to write, I cannot for sure! 
There are so few folks about here who take in 
lodgers, unless it is some school-teacher they do for.” 

“ School-teacher? Why does not the lass go in 
for being a school-teacher herself, instead of 
meddling with things she knows nothing about, like 
weaving and such like?” 

But Susan went on with her own line of thought, 
as though her sister had never spoken. 

“ Besides, even if I did, it’s risky work recom- 
mending rooms: there’s always one side or the other 
not suited, do what you will.” 

“Could we not do with her here, Susan? The 
house is large, and it is always company to have a 
young lass about,” suggested Martha, timidly. 

“Come here!” cried Sarah, ‘aghast, “Nay, 
Martha. What will you say next? What could we 
do with a girl in and out at all hours? Besides, it 
would not be long before she was in bed, and nice 
work it would be nursing her! We’ve enough to do 
of that as it is, without getting any more. It stands 
to reason she would break down in a month if she 
went to a factory! She has never been used to that 
kind of work, or any other either, I dare vouch 
fort)? 
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“ Ay, Iam afraid she is one of those who neither 
toil nor spin,” answered Susan, shaking her head. 
“ And, besides, Dick would not like us to take in a 
lodger, I am sure!” 

“No! no! Susan. I never gave a thought to 
Dick. Of course, it would not do at all. We must 
not vex Dick!” said meek Martha. 

“Well, if it comes to that, I don’t see what Dick 
has to do with it!” exclaimed Sarah, veering round, 
as she often did when her sisters both agreed with 
her. “He is a nice enough lad, is Dick, and I 
haven’t a word against him, but I don’t see what he 
has to do with our letting anyone stay in our house. 
We lived here long before he-was born, and we have 
never been beholden to him, or any other person, for 
a penny piece! All the same, I can’t see why the lass 
has written tous! There are plenty of her mother’s 
folk about. Polly was never any relation to us, for all 
we let her call us cousin! And I don’t see what right 
she had to pass the name on. Why, the girl seems 
to think there’s the same blood between us !” 

“Polly would surely never lead her daughter to 
believe that the Dilworths are any relation to the 
Chaddertons,” cried Susan, drawing herself up. 

“ There is no telling what she would do when she 
got amongst her husband’s grand people! Like 
enough, she would be only too glad to claim some 
kind of kinship with a good old stock like ours, It 
would give her a ground to meet them on!” 

“What they can be made believe down in those 
parts I don’t know. Seemingly they will believe. 
anything. Up here folks know better than to mix 
up families like that!” retorted Susan, still full of 
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“ Well, well, Susan, they are so far off it does not 
much matter what they think.” 

“J shall just write and tell her we can do nothing. 
She will have to come and fend for herself, if she’s 
made up her mind to be a weaver!” 

“Eh! Susan, I never saw anyone who could 
jump toa conclusion like you. What in the world 
will the lass do if she comes all alone up here, not 
knowing where to turn? You had best write and 
tell her she can come to us for a bit till she looks 
round and such like! Though what she wants 
bothering us I don’t know !” 

After a little more debate the three Miss Chadder- 
tons decided upon this course of action, and Miss 
Susan began to write. It was not, however, without 
some trouble, for writing was as rare an occurrence 
as receiving letters in that quiet, old-fashioned 
house ; paper had to be searched for, and the pen, 
when found, was rusty; the ink, too, in the 
ornamental stand from the “best room,” had dried 
up, and had to be rendered fit for use by the addition 
of water from the tap in the back kitchen. Never- 
theless, the letter was at last finished, and Martha 
sent to borrow a stamp at a neighbour’s house across 
the lane. 

“ By-the-bye, the Inghams over yonder must be 
some relation to the girl,” she said, when they were 
once more sitting quietly by the fire. 

“Eh, lass, how you talk! You've never forgotten 
that Nan Ingham was Polly’s cousin? And Polly’s 
own cousin, too, not a make-shift, like we were.” 

“Well, well, it’s a strange affair. The poor girl 
will find a difference when she gets up here—if she 
comes. I trust she may be led in the right path,” 
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Susan Chadderton said wearily, as she went upstairs 
an hour or two later. 

“T hope we've not led ourselves into a wrong one, 
with telling her that she can come,” retorted Sarah’s 
sharp voice, as she put out the lamp, and followed 
her sisters to bed. 
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CHAP] EKely: 
INTO A STRANGE COUNTRY. 


LARGE city station, in the midst of a busy 
manufacturing district, is at no time a clean 

or a cheerful place; but such a one is seen at its 
worst in the thick dusk of a winter’s afternoon, when 
platform beyond platform is outlined by the ghastly 
light of electricity ; when trains come and go un- 
ceasingly with sudden screams and much blowing of 
steam; when fog and smoke fight together for 
mastery towards the high glass roof. 

“Surely no place on earth could look more dreary, 
no sounds could be more shrill and ear-piercing,” 
thought Frances Carroll as she stood waiting for her 
train to come up, on one of the many platforms of a 
large Manchester station a few days after, 

The little country stopping place, which she had 
left only that morning, with its one porter—whom she 
had known all her life—seemed so very far away; 
there the sun was faintly shining, and the hoar frost 
was touching all things with wondrous white ; here 
all was dark and foggy, and the people who passed 
to and fro were damp with the drizzle which fell 
silently outside. 

At home—ah! no, not home now—all was quiet 
and peaceful, a general air of sleepiness stretched 
over everything! but in this busy place all was hurry 
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and bustle ; cries of “ By your leave,” and “ Mind out 
there,” echoed down the long platforms, and keen- 
faced, harassed men pushed her on one side as 
though they saw only the train to which they rushed 
in haste! Was this the kind of life in which she had 
elected to play her part? Would she, in time, be 
as the white, tired-looking women who passed her by 
unheeding ? 

After all, was her Aunt Flora not right, when she 
spoke of an early repentance ? 

No! a thousand times no! Frances threw up her 
head with a sudden proud movement at the very 
thought. 

Repent! why the life would be delightful; here, 
amongst these busy people, she could live her life to 
the full; at home—no, at Carroll—she had merely 
wasted it from day to day; here she would have a 
definite aim and purpose. She would 

Nevertheless, it was somewhat of a relief to the girl 
when she was suddenly roused from her thought by 
the unfamiliar Lancashire voice of her porter,— 

“Ei! Miss, I’ve been looking for you! Yon’s your 
train. You'll have to be quick, or you'll miss it!” 

In a few seconds more he had put her into a third- 
class carriage, and banged-to the door, hurrying away, 
as he said, to “see to her luggage.” 

Frances put her head out of the window and called 
him back in vain ; then she sat down again in her 
place, with an exclamation of disgust. 

A young man in the opposite corner looked at her 
curiously. 

“ Tha'lt ha’ to call louder nor yon, if thaa wants 
one o’ them chaps!” 

“So it seems,” she answered quietly, after giving 
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her informant a quick glance. “It is very tiresome, 
though.” 

“Ts it ought as I con do 2” he asked, good-naturedly ; 
then seeing she looked a little puzzled, he repeated 
himself in a somewhat louder tone, as though he were 
speaking to adeaf person. “Shall I shout to him for 
VO rs: 

“Thank you; I want a foot-warmer, that is all!” 

“Oh! one o’ them hot wayter tins! Hi, man, arta 
deeaf? There’s some un yeer as wants one o’ them 
tins !.” 

The porter thrust one in, as the train started off, 
with the usual Lancashire bustle. 

“TJ am glad we have started at last,” said Frances, 
as she thanked her opposite neighbour for his help. 
“That station is a most noisy and dismal place.” 

“T’ve yerd tell, though, as there’s more trains goas 
in an’ aat o’ theer in a day than aat o’ ony oather 
station i) England.” 

Frances looked at him with a queer little smile at 
the corners of her mouth. “Still, even that cannot 
atone for its ugliness,” she said. 

“Maybe not! But we think a deal o’ yon station 
yeer abaat, we do for sure!” answered the man, 
defiantly. 

For some time there was silence in the carriage: 
the man opened his evening paper; the girl looked 
through the window into the fading light, trying to 
make out the country as she passed along ; but except 
that it was flat she could see nothing, only, by the 
continual stopping, she concluded that it was thickly 
populated. 

To what kind of a country had she come? she 
wondered to herself ; was the man who sat opposite 
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her, with his rough Lancashire speech, which she 
could hardly understand, a specimen of the people 
amongst whom she was to live, and move, and have 
her being! Oh! would she not have been wiser to 
have waited ! 

The train at length pulled up, at a somewhat larger 
station, and the door of the carriage was thrown 
violently open. 

“Hi, Missus, here you are! Plenty o’ room in 
here! Come, look sharp!” As he spoke, a porter 
helped in a stout and elderly woman, laden with 
many parcels ; then in another moment the door was 
banged-to, and they were again steaming out into the 
darkness. 

“ Nay, David, that’s never thee, is’t!” said the new- 
comer, when, having regained her breath, she had 
time to look about. 

“ Ay! Mary, it’s me reet enoo! Weer hasta been?” 

“T went yester-neet to see mi sister as lives at 
Southport! An’ some bother I’ve had getting back, 
I con tell thee! There’s noather sense nor reason i’ 
these trains! I’d no sooner gotten settled down wi’ 
mi paarcels, than one o’ them fellys comes and says 
I mun change! Why, lad, I’ve done naught but get 
in an’ aat o’ carriages sin I started! An’ it’s no 
light work moving abaat so oft, an’ so yo'll find when 
yo’ get to my age!” she added with heat, as she saw 
a smile come over the young man’s face. 

“Best bide a-whoam, Mary! An’ then thaa'lt ha’ 
naught to do wi’ trains an’ such like!” he answered, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Thaa’d best mind thi own business, lad!” she 
retorted sharply, fanning herself violently with her 
pocket-handkerchief. 
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«“ Ay, but it’s some close to-neet, it is for sure!” 
she began again, after a little pause. As she spoke 
she untied her bonnet-strings, and threw back her 
mantle with an energy that made the jet upon it 
rattle. 

“ Weel, I’m noan so sure as th’ weather’s noan as 
folks tak’ it! Hoo finds it cowd enoo as how't be?” 
with a friendly little nod at the girl in the corner. 

“T do, indeed !” she answered with a laugh, pulling 
her rug up closer as she spoke. “If I am going to 
live amongst these people, I may as: well make the 
best of it, and be friendly!” she added to herself, 
with a little shrug. 

As she heard the clear, quiet voice, the woman 
turned. 

“Happen yo’ doand live i’ these parts ?” she said, 
with a stare of curiosity. 

“T have not done so yet, but I am‘going to.” 

“Arta? JI doand knaw as yo'll like it so weel 
noather. Foreigners are never very keen on’t; they 
say as it looks bare an’ bleak, an’ they’re noon so 
fond o’ seeing mill chimneys instead o’ trees, are 
they, David ?” 

“Noa; so they allus say! Nobbut wod they 
know, weel enoo, which ‘ull geet ’um th’ mast 
brass !” drawled the young man. 

Frances did not answer, partly because she did not 
understand; and after another broad stare the 
talkative woman returned to her companion, 

“Wod’s a’ this I yeer abaat thi Alice Ann keeping 
company wi’ one o’ them aat-worker chaps, wot’s 
coom to th’ drains?” 

“JT wish folks ’ud mind their aan business!” 
answered the man shortly. . 
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“Th’ woman, as lives next dur, tow’d me t’oather 
day. Nay, I ses, there’s not a word o’ truth?’ yon; 
Alice Ann’s more sense nor to throw hersel away on 
one o’ yon felleys!” 

“Hoo’d better not!” said the man called David, 
with a tightening of his lips. 

“ Nobbut BRS hoo will do as hoo likes, a’ter -a’s 
said an’ done! But wod’s a’ this abaat th’ lass as is 
coming to th’ Chaddertons? I went in yester-neet 
to see if they could let me ha’ a pen’oth o’ milk, and 
theer they weer, as busy as could: be. ‘We are 
getting ready for a visitor, who is coming from the 
south, to stay here until she can find rooms,’ says 
Miss Susan, quite important like. Martha con never 
put on th’ fine airs like them oather two, and when 
hoo cam to. th’ dur to see me aat, I axed her 
summat more abaat th’ visitor, as they weer 
expecting, an’ from wod hoo leet slip I made aat as 
it were some sort o’ lass as is a cousin o’ yourn, 
David ?” 

Poor Frances Carroll gasped. She had been able 
to understand enough of the speech, in spite of its 
Lancashire, to gather that the woman was talking 
of her. But could this rough working-man be really 
her cousin? Could he stand in the same relation to 
her as Godfrey and Miles, whom she had left that 
very morning ? 

~ She almost laughed aloud as the absurdity of the 
comparison struck her, What would those two say 
if they heard the drawling dialect of this young man, 
and saw his rough, unshaven appearance—heard and 
saw—knowing him to be their cousin’s cousin? 

Nevertheless, the answer which was given to the 
woman called Mary, was, in spite of her sense of the 
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ludicrous, and her keen desire to be as her mother’s 
people, a little satisfactory to Frances Carroll. 

“Nay, Miss Martha’s mista’en this time! Hoo’s 
no cousin o’ mine. I never yeerd tell o’ none, save 
them Taylors as lives up Bridleway, an’ a bad lot 
they are!” 

“Weel, weel! Happen yo'll be glad enoo to awn 
her a’ter a bit !” 

The young man gave a little grunt of dissent, and, 
the train beginning to slacken speed, he got up from 
his seat and let down the window. 

“It’s a wet neet, it is for sure!” he said, with a 
little shiver, as a gust of wind brought in with it a 
blinding whirl of sleet and rain. 

The train stopped, and the stout comely woman, 
after gathering together her many parcels, was soon 
lost to sight, and the young man, with a good- 
natured nod to Frances, followed her into the gloom. 

Frances Carroll stood for a moment on the 
platform, hardly knowing which way to turn; the 
feeling of desolation again came over the high- 
spirited girl as she looked around. Oh! on what 
fool’s errand had she come into that wild and dreary 
place ? 

As she watched the lights of the train disappear 
round the curving line she felt almost as though her 
last friend were deserting her ; in it, at least, she had 
a place—a right to sit down in peace—whilst here, 
on this unknown station, the rain and sleet and 
angry gusts of wind seemed as though they would 
deny her even standing-room. 

She pulled herself together impatiently with a 
smile of self-disdain, and turned to find a porter. 

“Oh! there you are! What with the wind, and 
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what with struggling to keep my umbrella right side 
up, I could not see you anywhere! These are your 
wraps and things, are they? Come and show me 
your boxes, and I'll settle with old Sam to bring 
them up.” 

Much more comfort is found in the commonplace 
things of life than people generally realize; in the 
bustle of owning her luggage, and listening to Sarah 
Chadderton’s quick voice as she arranged with an old 
man to bring up the things without delay, Frances 
Carroll forgot all her discomfort and distress of a 
few moments before. 

“We had better get a cab, had we not?” she 
asked, when there came a lull, not only in the wind, 
but in Sarah Chadderton’s speech. 

“A cab, lass? Why, there are no such things 
here, unless they are ordered beforehand. Susan did 
say something about one, but I thought you might 
as well begin as you intend to go on! You can’t 
be having cabs every wet day to take you to the mill, 
and such like.” 

Frances laughed. 

“TI suppose not! A ticket, oh, yes!” she added, 
to a porter, who looked at her with suspicion by the 
light of his bull’s-eye. “Bother the ticket,’ she 
muttered to herself; “where in the wide world has 
it gone?” 

At last they passed through the gate, and got out 
into the dark and muddy road. 

Frances felt as though she were in a dream ; the 
noises were so great, so different from those to nen 
she had been used. There was neither the stillness 
of the country—broken only by the lulling roll of the 
sea—nor the deep, continuous roar of busy London, 
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In this strange place there was no blending of noises, 
each had its own individual sound. The clatter of 
iron-bound clogs upon the pavement, as men and 
women went homeward from their work; the 
screech of the heavily-laden lurries, as they came 
down the steep village street, protesting against the 
strong brakes which held them back; the impera- 
tive bell-ringing of the great steam trams, whose dim 
outlines looked uncanny as they crept serpent-like 
along the roads; the rough accent of the North 
country voices, and the shrill laugh of the children 
as they passed along, all seemed to tell the girl that 
she had come to sojourn in a strange land. 

She followed the grim figure of Sarah Chadderton 
as closely as she could, past a busy crossing, where 
four roads and their tram-lines met; past the dim 
outline of a church, whose clock was just chiming 
the hour; up the street, with its gas-lit shops, into 
which, in spite of rain, peered curious women ; hurry- 
ing, jostling, fighting against the storm she went, 
until, having turned the top of the hilly street, her 
guide went abruptly up a wide turning to her right. 

“It’s the worst bit of the village, but it’s the 
nearest way home,” she said, looking round at her 
companion. 

“Why, bless the girl,” she added, aghast, “what in 
the world makes you walk in all this rain without 
putting your umbrella up? You seem have 
precious little respect for your clothes!” 

“Oh, yes, I have!—but I have more for my 
umbrella,” answered the girl, quickly. 

Miss Sarah Chadderton gave a little grunt of 
approval. 

“You've got a bit of your mother’s sharpness, it 
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seems, for all you’ve been brought up in the south! 
Polly was always a good one for answering back.” 

By this time they had turned again from the main 
road, and were climbing up a steep and dirty lane. 

“Oh, when shall we be there?” sighed Frances to 
herself, as she stumbled along in the darkness. Then 
she added aloud, “you live quite on a hill, do you 
not?” 

“ Nay, lass, we are only just on the start of one, as 
you might say. There is a big one, though, behind 
our house; indeed, there are plenty all round this 
place. We're not short of hills hereabouts, whatever 
else we’re short of! But you will see for yourself in 
the morning.” 

“See for yourself in the morning.” The sense of 
unreality, which had possessed the girl since she 
had got into Lancashire, suddenly slipped away 
from her, and the mention of the morrow in so 
casual a way told her that this was no dream from 
which she would awaken, no nightmare from which © 
she could be roused ; where she was to-night there 
she would be to-morrow; and it was by her own 
choice. 

Ah! would it not have been better if she had 
taken heed of the warnings she had had? 

Five minutes later Frances was sitting by the side 
of a blazing fire, eating, with much satisfaction, the 
meal which the careful hands of Martha had made 
ready for her. 

‘Her spirits rose as she looked round the cosy 
room, with its dark, old-fashioned furniture, and red 
cotton cushions. The wind moaning sulkily without, 
the rain beating against the window-pane, seemed 
merely to accentuate the peace and quietness within, 
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She felt, too, that delightful, benumbing drowsiness 
which comes with warmth and comfort after battling 
against the stress of storm. 

Her three hostesses looked at her with kindly 
faces, and their genuine anxiety that she should 
“make a good meal,” and their air of homely 
hospitality, took away all feeling of strangeness from 
the girl. 

But it was not long before Sarah Chadderton 
began in her sharp, quick voice,— 

“Well, if so be that you’ve fully made up your 
mind to try working in a factory—though I must 
say that driving about in a carriage-and-pair looks a 
deal more in your line—I have heard of something 
that will do for you, I fancy.” 

“Eh! Sarah, let her be! She is tired out with all 
that travelling! To-morrow will be time enough to 
talk over things,” cried kindly Miss Martha, heaping 
up their visitor’s plate as she spoke. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” said 
Miss Susan, in her slow, solemn voice. 

“Well, it’s night now, and not day, so I don’t see 

-what that has to do with it!” retorted Sarah, sharply. 
“If a thing has got to be done, the sooner it’s settled, 
and the better, say what you will, Martha.” 

“JT think so too,” said Frances, brightly. “Have 
you heard of some work for me already ?” 

“Well, there is Alice Ann Ingham, over the road- 
—hby-the-bye, she’s some sort of a relation of yours— 
she’s wanting a learner, she says, and she’s willing to 
try you,—not but what you are a lot older than 
people care for as a rule!” Sarah Chadderton added, 
with a somewhat disparaging air. 

“But what is a learner?” Frances asked, rather 
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doubtfully. “I have come to be a weaver, as my 
mother was.” 

“So you say! But let me tell you it takes a lot 
of time and patience before you can be a weaver. 
You've a deal to learn, my lass, before you can 
manage a loom!” 

Then, seeing the girl still look bewildered, Miss 
Martha broke in,— 

“A learner is one that helps and waits on a 
weaver. All weavers are learners first, it’s the way 
they learn. But Sam has brought the luggage, I 
daresay you will like to go upstairs now.” 

Poor Frances Carroll went to bed that night utterly 
discouraged. 

How could she live her life. among such strange 
surroundings ? she thought, with a bitter sob, as the 
form of her fellow-traveller came to her remembrance, 
and the sharp voice of Sarah Chadderton echoed in her 
ear? Oh! what had possessed her to break loose 
from all the connections of her old, joyous life, to 
begin it again here in this wild dreary country 
amongst people who were just as different from her 
as a trading ship from a man-of-war ? 

The over-tired girl at last fell into a heavy sleep 
to reiterate, even then, the same words,— 

“Oh! whatever possessed me to come here? 
Whatever possessed me to come ?” 
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CHARTER V: 
INTO THE MIDST OF THINGS. 


UST as a buoy floats gaily at anchor in the 
morning’s sun after a night of storm and raging 
* Sea, so it was with Frances Carroll when she awoke. 
The dark, dreary thoughts of the night before had 
vanished, and she started on the new day full of 
pleased curiosity as to what it would bring forth. 

All things, even the commonplace things of every- 
day life, were so different—so totally different—from 
what she had been used ; the homely meals, the shy 
iittle maid-of-all-work who dropped dishes in her 
fright at an interrupted stare; Miss Susan’s slow 
quotations, and Miss Sarah’s quiet manner of speech ; 
the perpetual scrubbing and cleaning which Miss 
Martha found so dear to her heart, and the many 
and varied instructions to the cow-man who managed 
the farm, all were a source of amusement in those 
first few days, before time and familiarity had blunted 
the edge of this new life. 

But a week afterwards, when she rose in the black- 
ness of the night and went down the dark and dirty 
lane, not seeing one footstep before the other ; when 
she entered the great mill, and saw those around her 
ready to start another long day’s work, then once 
more her heart failed her, and she longed for the 
quiet life of her old Kentish home, 
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Like a sudden deluge of water, the sordid 
commonplaceness of the commonplace rushed over 
her, and all sense of romance and originality faded 
away. The hot air, the chatter and rough banter of 
the men and women about her, the broad stares of 
curiosity, the whispers and titters of which she 
seemed the centre, all bewildered and confused her. 

Oh! why had she come amongst these people, with 
whom she had neither part nor lot; what had pos- 
sessed her to think that she could make her life as 
theirs ? 

She looked hopelessly about for Alice Ann 
Ingham as for a friend in need; but Alice was gaily 
talking with some other girls, and for the moment 
took no heed. 

Then she suddenly saw across the shed a face she 
knew, and a good-tempered nod of recognition filled 
her with renewed courage—everyone was not strange 
in this strange concourse of men and women. 

“Who would have thought, a week ago, that I 
should feel glad to see that man again?” she said to 
herself. 

But then the sudden, dull throbbing of the great 
unseen engine, as it got up steam, roused her, and 
in another moment the long weaving-shed was full of 
work. Men and women were engrossed in watching 
the pieces which grew before their eyes, whilst ever 
was heard the sharp click, click of the flying shuttle. 
Everywhere was alertness, and quick movement, and, 
so far as talking went, silence. 

All the air was filled with the haze of dust, and 
above all was noise—a buzzing, whirring, clicking 
noise, which kept on without change or break, in loud 
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Fortunately the looms where Frances had to work 
were in the broad alley which ran from one side of 
the weaving-shed to the other, so that she had more 
standing-room, and was not so likely, in her inex- 
perience, to get caught in machine or strap. 

Never, so long as she lived, did Frances Carroll 
lose the vivid impressions of those first two hours 
which she spent in a Lancashire mill. 

As time went on she became used to the noise, 
accustomed to the work, and friendly with the people, 
but yet the utter loneliness of that first morning, the 
awful sense of bustle and noise in which she seemed 
to have no place, she could never forget. 

“Weel, wod dosta think o’ wayving?” asked a 
rough voice just behind her, as she came out of the 
mill at the breakfast hour. “ Yo'll happen be sorry 
as yo’ didn’t stay weer yo’ were weel off!” 

Frances turned quickly, and saw the man whom 
she had travelled with, the man who had nodded to 
her across the shed a few hours before. 

“ That is hardly a fair question to ask so soon! I 
shall know better in two or three weeks,” she 
answered, good-temperedly. 

The man said no more, but walked on in silence by 
her side. 

When they had turned out of the main road into 
the lane which led up to the Chaddertons’ farm he 
began again,— 

“Tt seems strange, somehaaw, as we should baath 
live up yon,” pointing to where the farmhouse and 
the row of old-fashioned cottages stood above them. 

“ Do you live up there?” she asked rather idly, as, 
through avoiding one puddle, she splashed unawares 
into another. 
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“Yi, I live? one o’ them haases wi’ th’ porches, 
across th’ road fro thi cousins’.” 

“Do you, indeed! But Miss Chadderton tells me 
she is not my cousin.” ; 

“Does hoo? Weel, there’s no accounting for 
taste, one ud think as hoo ’d be proud o’ having a 
fine lady like thee art fora cousin! Aar Alice Ann 
tells me as tha art some soart o’ cousin o’ earn! I 
reckon we'll noan disawn thee! ” 

“ Are you some relation of Alice Ann Ingham?” 
Frances asked quickly, with more interest than she 
had shown in the conversation hitherto. 

“Yi, brother,’ answered the man, laconically. 

The girl laughed. 

“You did not seem so anxious to own me a week 
ago! But truly this isa most remarkable country ; 
relations seem to spring up upon every side!—a 
thing I did not take into consideration before I 
came!” she added to herself. 

“Happen thaa art noan so pleased to find them, 
noather.” 

Frances laughed again, but did not speak; she was 
too honest to answer without giving offence, which 
she was not anxious to do. 

By this time they had reached the houses, and she 
paused to look round. 

“ These great hills are a perpetual joy to me,” she 
said, pleasantly. 

But the man’s Lancashire pride was up in arms, 
and he took no heed. 

“ Let me tell thee,” he burst out, “that yo might 
ha’ far warse folk nor us for kin, for a’ that we've 
gotten noather fine cloas nor fine words,” turning 
abruptly, as he spoke, along the paved footway which 
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ran in front of the houses where he lived, without 
giving his hearer another look. 

Frances, on her part, went up the garden path 
which led to the old, ivy-covered farmhouse ; she felt 
she had, almost without knowing it, hopelessly 
offended her neighbour, and made an enemy of one 
who had shown himself friendly to her, in a place 
where no friends were. 

“Ts the young man called David Ingham really a 
cousin of mine?” she asked, as she sat at breakfast 
with the three Miss Chaddertons. 

“Well, I should not say he was your cousin 
exactly, though he is near it! Your mother and his 
were own cousins, anyway,” answered Sarah, as she 
paused in cutting the big loaf of bread. 

“ And he’s a good lad too; he goes to chapel and 
school regular on a Sunday, and he isn’t given to 
staying out late of nights, and such like, neither! 
There’s many a worse one than him!” 

“ Not that I see he’s any more the girl’s cousin for 
that, Susan!” remarked Sarah drily. 

“Tam afraid that I have offended him, poor fellow, 
cousin or no cousin! He wanted to know if I were © 
glad that he was a relation of mine, and I could not 
exactly say that I was !” 

“What did you say, then ?” 

“What could I say? I just laughed, and did not 
answer !” 

“Well, you’ve put your foot into it this time, and 
no mistake! Why the lad will never forgive you as 
long as he lives ; all those Inghams are as proud as 
Lucifer |” 

“JT am as sorry as I can be, if I have hurt his feel- 
ings! But what could I say, Miss Sarah? You see, 
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I have not been used to relations on this side before,” 
she added, half pathetically. 

Just as she was leaving the house to go back to her 
work she turned, with a little laugh, to ask a last 
question,— ‘ 

“After one gets thoroughly established in a 
weaving-shed does the continual buzzing in the head 
wear itself away?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A STRANGER’S OPINION. 


EEK after week went by, and Frances Carroll 

still went to her work, morning by morning, 

and noon by noon, in the great, grim factory, with its 
whirling wheels and never silent noise. 

She was getting accustomed to the life now; the 
sense of loneliness in the midst of many people had 
left her, and the continual buzzing of the shed had 
died away. 

So cut off was she from her old life, so utterly 
different were the surroundings of the new, that 
sometimes it felt to her as though she had never lived 
save in this wild, hilly part of Lancashire, with its 
great mills, and many rows of orderly cottages, with 
its wonderful sweeps of moorland, and its everlasting 
hills, 

Again, it seemed as though the days she spent 
bending over the loom must be only the voice of 
some long dream, the outcome of some benumbing 
nightmare, from which she should awake to find 
around her once more the luxurious surroundings of 
her uncle’s home. 

Ah! how she longed sometimes for that quiet 
corner of Kent, for her dogs and horses, for the old 
free life ; that old free life in which each morning’s 
dawn did not bring another long hard day of work. 
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But when Frances Carroll was beset by such long- 
ings she put them resolutely to one side; she had 
come into her mother’s country, to her mother’s 
work, of her own free will, and with that country and 
work she was determined to be content. 

After all, to a girl of her daring disposition, there 
seemed a great deal to be said in favour of her new 
surroundings. Here she was at least no drone in 
God’s great hive ; here she was in a centre of busy, 
active life—busy, active life in which she took her 
part ; here there was no lamenting that time hung 
heavily, no wondering as to how the long hours could 
be passed with most pleasure, for every moment had 
its allotted task. 

To be sure, if she had been as anxious to find work 
as she was to find exercise and amusement in her 
old Kentish home, she would have easily found it. 
But in this rough, bustling Lancashire, the daily bread 
was dependent upon the daily work, and the work 
lay ready to hand. What matter that the life was 
hard, that the people were brusque, and strange of 
speech ? hére she could take her own part in the great 
human race for wealth, for competence, and for food. 

Through all these weeks, though Frances walked 
to and from her work oftentimes with Alice Ingham, 
never once had she spoken to her brother. If she 
met the young man by chance, which was very 
-seldom, he looked her straight in the face without 
sign of recognition, and passed on his way. As Sarah 
Chadderton had said, the Inghams were as proud as 
Lucifer himself. 

This was not at all pleasing to Frances Carroll ; 
though she cared nothing in the world for poor David 
Ingham, and would probably have snubbed him 
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severely had he tried to be friendly, yet the very fact 
that he did not want to be, that he passed her by 
and took no heed, vexed her not a little. Vexed her, 
though she laughed with self-scorn at the idea of 
caring for the moods of a man who had worked in a 
mill all the days of his life. 

“Does your brother never walk home with you?” 
she asked Alice Ann, rather curiously, as they walked 
up the hill together one day. 

“Nay, he’s some vexed wi’ me, I con’ tell tha’. 
He welly thinks we shouldna’ breathe i’ aar haase 
nobbut when he gi’s us leave! He’s noan so very 
pleased wi’ thee, noather, from wod I make con aat ! 

Frances shrugged her shoulders. 

“T fancy he did not like something which I said— 
or rather did not say, to be more exact—the first 
day I went to the mill.” 

Simple Alice Ann Ingham looked a little puzzled, 
and Frances went on abruptly— 

“But let us talk of something more interesting. 
When are you going to marry your out-worker, 
Alice 2a 

About half an hour later Frances Carroll came 
downstairs to tea at the little round table, drawn up 
in front of a blazing fire. 

It was characteristic of the girl that, evening by 
evening, when her long day of work was done, she 
put on again the pretty garments which belonged to 
her in the old life, when each day meant only pleasure, 
and night had no need to put an end to labour. 

“You are not eating as well as you did,” said 
Sarah Chadderton, as the girl refused a second help- 
ing of the savoury dish in front of her. “And na 
wonder either. It’s not to be supposed that a lass, 
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brought up as you've been, can work in a factory all 
day without taking any harm!” 

“ Nay, Sarah, she is only following out the divine 
command, ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
thy bread,” responded Susan, in her slow, solemn 
voice, 

“JT always understood that was said to the man!” 
retorted Sarah, sharply. 

Frances was only kept from laughing by an im- 
ploring glance from Miss Martha. 

“What makes her look at me like that?” she 
wondered. “ Miss Susan is really too absurd with her 
everlasting quotations. I should go mad if I did not 
laugh at her sometimes.” 

Nevertheless all sense of the ludicrous died away 
while she watched the sad, anxious face of kindly 
Martha, as she pressed her elder sister to have 
another cup of tea. 

Why should she look like that? What could it all 
mean? 

“My dear, I wish you would slip across to the 
Inghams for me, and borrow the Ravenstone News 
for last week.” 

They had finished tea. and were sitting cosily round 
the fire, as Miss Martha spoke. 

Frances threw down her book and rose to her feet 
with alacrity. It was very seldom that she was asked 
to do anything for those three independent old sisters, 
who did so very much for her. 

“Miss Martha did not think it was a night like 
this,” she said to herself, with satisfaction, as she 
started on her errand. 

It was snowing heavily, and even the short way 
between the two houses seemed a considerable dis- 
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tance, as she fought against the wind, which blew the 
snow about in blinding eddies. It almost burst open 
the door when she reached the Inghams’ cottage. 

“You will think me the veritable snow-woman, 
Mrs. Ingham !” she exclaimed, merrily, as she slipped 
off her cloak. 

“ T’m fain to see thee as-how-t-be, lass. Bring thi 
fayther’s cheer up to th’ fire, lad ; hoo’s welly starved, 
I’m sure.” 

“T must not stop, thank you all the same. I only 
came over with a message from Miss Martha; she 
wants to know if you can lend her the Ravenstone 
News.” 

“Of course I con. David, just look under th’ settle 
cushion for Saturday’s papper, an’ be sharp abaat it 
too.” 

David looked as though he would dearly like to 
refuse, but the sense of hospitality is strong in a Lan- 
cashire cottage, and he got up awkwardly from his 
seat to do his mother’s bidding. 

“This is Reuben,” said Alice Ann suddenly, point- 
ing to where a big, stalwart young man sat, slowly 
shuffling his feet on the sanded floor. 

Frances held out her hand cordially, and, after an 
instinctive glance at his own great rough one, the 
man touched it very gingerly. 

“T have heard a great deal about you,” she said; 
“you are going to be some kind of relation of mine 
when you marry Alice, you know.” She glanced 
rather quizzically at David as she spoke, but he met 
her look with stony indifference. 

He would not be made a fool of the second time, 
he thought, savagely, as he turned over the papers—- 
once was quite enough for him, 
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“Mun yo’ be going so soon, lass? Weel, if yo’ 
mun, yo’ mun, as mi grandfayther used to saay. 
David, get thi cap an’ go across wi’ her, it’s a bad neet 
to howd th’ umbrella.” 

Frances Carroll drew herself up proudly, as she 
heard these instructions to the young man who re- 
fused to make peace. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Ingham, but I shall 
manage quite well by myself.” Then, as she saw 
protest written plainly upon the old woman’s face, 
she turned quickly towards Reuben. 

“You would not mind going so far with me, would 
you? It would certainly be a comfort to have some 
one to fight with my umbrella, as Mrs. Ingham says. 
And you are used to all kinds of weather !” 

Then she said good-night to Alice Ann and her 
mother, and went out into the darkness with Reuben 
Heap, never casting a glance at the scowling face of 
David as she passed. 

As she got to Miss @hadderton's gate she heard 
the impatient pawing of a horse’s foot, and, looking 
round, made out the dim outline of a dog-cart. 

“Who in the world has come at such a time, on 
such a night ?” she wondered as she said good-night 
to her silent companion, who had never spoken a 
word since they left the Inghams’ door. 

She was soon to know. 

As she stood in the dark, stone-flagged passage, 
taking off her cloak, she head a voice, which, though 
evidently raised in anger, reminded her of her old life, 
—its accent was so very different from any she had 
heard since she came to these wild uplands of Lan- 
cashire. 

“J think it most unfair of you, Aunt Susan, to 
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actually take in a lodger instead of coming to me for 
any help you wanted! And sucha lodger! A girl 
from Kent, who wants to be a weaver! A weaver, 
indeed! She is evidently possessed of the modern 
craze for making herself conspicuous! I really wonder 
that you had not more sense, Aunt Sarah, when you 
know how I have wanted to help you all these years. 
A lady from Kent who wants to work in a Lanca- 
shire cotton-mill,—oh, I never heard of such rubbish 
in my life!” he finished, scornfully. 

Miss Sarah Chadderton, as usual, was the spokes- 
woman for the three sisters. 

“Well, Dick, you're a fine lad, and we’re proud 
enough to have you as our great-nephew, but if you 
think you can come into this house and tell three old 
women what they are to do, and what they may not, 
you're mistaken, old as we are. We were never be- 
holden to you or anyone else, and, what’s more, we 
don’t intend to be ” Here she broke off abruptly, 
as the rustle of a silk skirt was heard going up the 
stairs. “There now! That’s her going upstairs, and 
I'll be bound she has heard every word you said.” 

The young man raised his eyebrows as though to 
say that he did not much care whether she had or 
not; then, fastening the last button of his thick 
driving cape, he hurriedly wished his aunts good- 
night, and went out before Miss Sarah could collect 
: herself sufficiently to begin again. 

“Such an idiotic thing to do!” he said to himself, 
angrily, as he drove down the lane. 


Cig 0 ot i eee 
COMING EVENTS. 


[eae CARROLL went up to her bedroom 

in a towering rage. She knew well enough, from 
the little she had overheard, that the speaker was 
the Miss Chaddertons’ nephew, of whom she had 
heard so much during the time she had spent in the 
ivy-covered old farm. 

“How dare he speak of me like that? How dare 
he?” she cried aloud, as she walked up and down the 
narrow room, in the wild, passionate manner of her 
old Kentish days. “The modern craze for making 
herself conspicuous! Oh! how dare he? Con- 
spicuous!.... asif there was anything conspicuous 
in doing what nine-tenths of the people do! Oh, I 
wish ... .” She broke off abruptly as she heard the 
footsteps of one of the sisters upon the stair, and, a 
moment after, a tap upon her door. 

“My dear, won’t you come down? our visitor has 
gone,” 

The three old maids had speculated a little as to 
whether Frances had overheard the words of their 
nephew or not ; but when they saw her face as they 
mentioned his name,—when they were once more 
sitting quietly by the fire——they had no doubt upon 
the matter. 
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All the same, they could not resist talking about 
him, and the great piece of news he had brought 
them. 

“T am sorry you were not in when Mr. Fenton 
came. I should like you to have seen him, my dear,” 
Miss Sarah began, ina moment or two, deeming it 
the wiser course to ignore the fact that the girl had at 
least heard him. 

Frances did not answer, or raise her eyes from her 
work, 

“ And you cannot tell what a great piece of news 
he brought ; you’d never guess, not if you tried all 
night,” Martha chimed in. 

“Tt is, indeed, a great, an unexpected thing.” 

“Oh, you cannot possibly guess it,” Miss Martha 
went on, gleefully rubbing her hands. 

“She probably never will, considering she hasn’t 
tried, and does not seem like doing so either,” Sarah 
remarked drily. 

Frances Carroll, like many hot-tempered people, 
was not inclined to visit her wrath upon everyone 
indiscriminately ; besides, there was an air of pride 
and importance about her three old hostesses which 
seemed to have something almost pathetic about it ; 
where was the use of hurting them by her lack of 
interest ? 

Therefore she turned brightly to Miss Martha, 

“J really cannot imagine what the news can be, 
unless Mr. Fenton told you he was going to be 
married.” 

“Oh! no, it is nothing of that kind; the boy 
is no marrying goods, I can tell you,” answered 
Sarah Chadderton, with a sharp click of her 
knitting needles. “It’s something that concerns 
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all this part of Lancashire, besides concerning him- 
self.” 

Martha interrupted her sister quickly ; self-sacrific- 
ing as she was, she felt that, having given the puzzle, 
she had a right to give the solution. 

“My. dear, they have asked him to stand as 
member—as member of Parliament for all this part 
of Lancashire!” her grey eyes danced behind her 
big glasses, with all the vigour of youth, as she 
spoke. 

“You understand, Frances, that it is not to bea 
borough member that they want him, but a county 
one, my dear!” Miss Susan supplemented in her 
slow voice, smoothing her silk apron complacently. 

“ Sarah, it seems to me they must have known he 
had three old aunts.” 

Martha spoke in a low voice, as though “they” 
might be somewhere within hearing. 

“Nay, Martha, whatever stuff will you talk next? 
Three aunts, indeed! They know the lad has got 
more sense than most, that’s a deal nearer it! But 
you have not told us what you think about it yet,” 
she added, turning to Frances, who sat listening with 
a little smile upon her face. 

“T am very glad that you are so glad, Miss Sarah,” 
she said simply. 

She had. been used to Parliamentary people, more 
or less, all her life, and the pride and excitement in 
this old-fashioned house at the prospect of claiming 
relationship with a county member of the House of 
Commons was a little amusing. 

“ Sarah, if he gets in we will give a big tea, and 
Susan shall wear her new silk dress that’s been in the 
bottom drawer all these years !” 

F 
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“Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched, Martha. It will be time enough to say 
what we will do when Dick can write M.P. to his 
name. Not but what he is sure to get in; no Fenton 
failed in anything he undertook, that I ever heard tell 
of |” 

“T trust that when he goes up to London the lad 
will not give himself over unto vanity.” 

“He will not have much time for that, judging 
from all the papers say about Parliament sitting so 
many hours. We shall have to take a daily paper 
now to see all his speeches.” 

And so the conversation went on until Miss Martha 
got up and lighted a candle to investigate the various 
bolts and bars before they went to bed. 

“Conspicuous, indeed! He is making himself 
much more so!” was Frances Carroll’s last thought 
as she laid her head upon her pillow. 

Meanwhile, Richard Fenton was sitting writing 
busily in the library of the large house near the mill 
which he called home. 

It was a well-proportioned, handsome room, which, 
in spite of its size, had a comfortable homely look ; 
it was lined from top to bottom with books, many of 
them old and very valuable. 

It was altogether not exactly the kind of room 
which is usually associated with a young and 
energetic mill-owner ; but Dick’s father had been, in 
his way,a great scholar, taking pride in filling his 
library with the books he so much loved, and though 
the passion had not descended to his son with the 
same force, yet this quiet, sombre room was the one 
in which he most often sat to read and smoke—to 
read mostly not the wise and learned books which 
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his father had left him, but the cotton report and the 
money market, the day’s news, or the last issue from 
Mudie’s. 

But now he was writing—writing to an old friend 
whom he had not seen for several years, 

“So you must keep your promise and come down 
to help me. Your election, I understand, will 
simply be a clean walk over; mine, if it comes off, 
will be the result of much speechifying, and a great 
deal of hard work in general. Do come, old fellow. 
You will find plenty to amuse you in Lancashire life 
as it is lived in Lancashire, not in books! And 
I can promise you plenty of hunting—after a 
hare!” 

At last he threw down his pen and got up from 
his chair with a tired stretch, first addressing the 
envelope, in his clear, bold hand, 


Str RALPH GERMAINE, BART., 


Sellingham, Kent. 


He stood for a moment gazing into the dying 
fire with a pleased little smile on his cheerful, deter- 
mined face; then he put out the lights and went 
upstairs. 

Two days afterwards Ralph Germaine was riding 
slowly along the white road which leads from Dover 
to Deal. Ever since he had got the morning post, he 
had been asking himself should he go into Lancashire 
to help his friend, as he had jokingly promised in 
years gone by, or should he make some sort of 
excuse and stay at home? 

He could not make up his mind which to do. 

Eee 
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“Lancashire life will amuse you,’ said Dick 
Fenton. Amuse him, when the girl he wanted for a 
wife was living amongst the people! No! worse, was 
living as one of themselves! What could divert 
him, when round any street-corner he might meet 
her ? 

Here he gave a little laugh, and, turning up the 
collar of his coat, touched up his horse. 

“Really this diabolical wind must be getting into 
my brain. Why, given the whole county of Lanca- 
shire to choose from, should Frances Carroll and 
Richard Fenton live in the same town ?” 

After all it would be rather satisfactory to have 
been down into that dirty, dismal, smoky county, 
and so have seen it for himself. He need not stay 
long if he did not care to do so; he could always 
make his own election affairs an excuse for coming 
home. 

Then he was suddenly struck by a new thought, a 
thought which sent him galloping along the hard, 
white road, as though by so doing he would reach 
Lancashire the sooner. 

Perhaps Frances, by now, would be tired of her 
new craze, and be ready to come back home to 
Kent again—with him. 

It was surprising that such an unimpressionable 
young man as Ralph Germaine should cling as he 
did to the idea of making Frances Carroll his wife. 
That he, who had been shown the charms, in all their 
variety, of so many charming girls, should persist in 
caring for the one of them all who set him at 
defiance, was indeed the very contrariness of fate. 
The others would have been so very glad had he 
looked their way. 
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And while Ralph Germaine went over those 
Kentish downs, facing the bitterness of the north- 
east wind, on his way to every comfort money could 
buy, Frances Carroll was wearily working out the 
last long hour of a day of toil, in the heat and tur- 
moil of a Lancashire mill, 
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CHAP ST IER SViIII- 
A PAIR OF CLOGS, 


“| HAVE followed your advice at last, Miss 

Sarah, and bought a pair of clogs!” Frances 
said suddenly, one night, as the four sat at tea, about 
a week after the evening on which Richard Fenton 
had come to the farm. 

“I got my boots so horridly wet this afternoon 
that as soon as the mill stopped I went across to the 
clogger’s in desperation ; but how I am going to wear 
them, now I have got them, I don’t know!” she 
added, with her usual little laugh. “I certainly 
never felt so clumsy as I did when I tried them on!” 

Miss Sarah Chadderton gave a grunt of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Pm glad to hear you're getting a bit of sense, 
lass, What you’ve been thinking of to go about in 
those bits of boots all this time, I can’t tell! 
Enough to give you your death of cold, and so I’ve 
said all along. But young folks always think they 
know better than all the rest of the world.” 

“But, Miss Sarah! they are not bits of boots ! 
Why, I have walked miles and miles in the rain with 
them at ho , I mean in Kent, and never had them 
wet through.” 

“Lancashire rain’s not Kentish rain, nor our soil 
the same as yours either. But it’s best to find 
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out things for yourself, you remember them longer, 
maybe.” 

For a few moments there was no more said, and 
then Sarah Chadderton began again,— 

“Well, since you have got them you’d better bring 
them down after tea, and practise a bit on the flags 
there,” pointing to where the square of red 
druggeting gave place to the well-scoured stone 
floor. 

“ That’s a good idea of yours, Sarah; there is no 
use in the girl going out walking as though she had 
never seen a pair before!” Martha cried, in her 
cheerful voice, while Susan nodded assent in her slow, 
solemn way. 

So about half-an-hour afterwards Frances Carroll 
came into the long, old-fashioned kitchen carrying 
her new clogs in her hand. 

“They are rather pretty after all!” she said, as 
she looked at the leather shoes, with their turned up, 
little, pointed toes, edged with the row of bright 
brass nails. “But they are so dreadfully clumsy 
when you get them on,” she added, as she took 
off her neat little shoes and put on the new posses- 
sions. 

“Oh, she’s keeping fairly well just now! But 
you'd best come forward and see her for yourself,” 
Miss Sarah’s sharp voice was heard saying in the 
passage, and a moment afterwards she came in, 
followed by David Ingham. 

The young man started when he saw Frances, as 
though for a second he would have gone back, and 
then he came awkwardly forward to where Susan 
Chadderton was sitting in her big chair by the fire. 

“Mi mother wanted me to slip o’er an’ see if 
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Miss Sarah could let her ha’ an egg or two. Hoo’s 
noan so well, to-neet, an’ hoo be-thought her as hoo 
could fancy one. I were to be sure an’ axe how tha 
wert too,” he looked down at his cap, which was full 
of eggs, as he spoke, as though not willing to face 
those in the room, and hardly waited for the answer 
to his question before he began to edge towards the 
door, 

But the Chaddertons, with old-fashioned hospitality, 
would not hear of his going. 

“Nay, lad, you’re quite a stranger! Sit down a bit, 
there’s no need to hurry off like that for all your 
mother wants an egg!” Sarah exclaimed, briskly, 
while Martha pushed forward one of the highly- 
polished chairs. 

“Yes, David, take a seat. It always gives me 
pleasure to see a fresh face. It’s not so often I see 
one now. Most of the old friends who used to come 
seeing me have gone to the realms of the blessed, 
but maybe it will not be so long before the Lord calls 
me up to join them ! ” 

As she spoke Susan glanced up towards the 
blackened rafters and folded her hands upon her 
knee. Frances’s sense of the ludicrous was once 
more checked by the expression of Martha’s face. 

“Eh! Susan, you can be gloomy when you’ve a 
mind! It’s not much wonder that few come to see 
you! Now, lass, try walking across the floor, Hold 
up your skirt a bit, I can’t see how you go.” 

Frances did as she was bid, with a little glance at 
the sombre young man who had drawn his chair into 
the shade as far as he could. 

“You don’t want to try and walk in them as if they 
were flat-bottomed boots; rock from one foot on to 
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the other! Yes, that’s more like it! Try going 
backwards and forwards, once or twice, across the 
kitchen, and you'll soon get into it.” 

Frances Carroll had shown little of her old gay 
spirit since she came to live with the Miss Chadder- 
tons ; the long, continuous hours of hard work, the 
strangeness of her surroundings, and the sense of 
loneliness which often still beset her, had, to a certain 
degree, tamed the lively, outspoken girl. But to- 
night the merry “care-for-nothing” ways of her 
“other life” —as she often called it—came upon her 
suddenly as she clattered up and down the clean 
stone floor. 

Just as a noisy mountain stream, quieted for the 
time by some deep pool of water through which it 
passes, breaks out again into its old rushing glee, so 
this girl, as she moved instinctively to and fro with 
the rocking of her steps, burst suddenly into song. 

As her clear, sweet voice rang through the low 
room with its old black rafters, Frances, herself, in 
the pleasure of singing once more, forgot her hearers, 
forgot the new circumstances of her life, and went on 
in gay carelessness, as might some wild bird suddenly 
let loose from captivity. 

The three sisters looked one at the other in silent 
astonishment—during all the time Frances had been 
with them, they had never heard her sing before. 

David bent forward on his chair as though to hear 
the better, and felt as though he were in some dream ; 
all his pride and long-cherished anger disappeared, 
as though they had never been, all his dislike and 
disdain died away as he listened to the voice which 
seemed to thrill him through and through. 

The people of this bleak, moorland portion of 
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Lancashire in which Frances had come to live, 
have a proverbially keen ear for music, and David 
had inherited his love for it, as he had inherited 
many other, not so enviable, characteristics peculiar 
to his native place. 

He had been to many concerts, heard a great deal 
of singing, but had never been thrilled by a voice as 
he was by Frances Carroll’s, Many a one, in the 
old days, had been electrified by the depth and sweet- 
ness of its sound, but to this rough Lancashire work- 
ing man it seemed more than human—it was 
divine! 

If Lady Flora could have been transplanted into 
that kitchen, could have heard her niece singing—as 
she had seldom heard her sing before—could have 
seen the three old women and the man, in his work- 
ing clothes, who composed the audience, she would 
have wished that the girl had never been born. 

Yet, after all, it was a pretty sight; the dimly- 
lighted room, in which the flashes from the fire out- 
rivalled, ever and anon, the pale glimmer of the small 
oil lamp ; the heavy, black oak furniture, the crimson 
curtains, and the whitewashed walls ; the young man 
leaning forward with his pale, eager face; the three 
old women with the fire-light flickering round them, 
as they sat within its range; above all, the graceful 
figure of the girl moving slowly, to and fro, as she 
sang her song. 

So at least thought Richard Fenton as he stood to 
watch, well within the shadow of the passage ; coming 
from the rain and wind outside, the contrast seemed 
all the greater, the picture all the more worth watch- 
ing. 

But if to him it was a pretty sight—to him who had 
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seen so much of the world’s beauty—what did it 
not mean to one who had never been out of his native 
county, for more than a day, in his life? 

David held his breath as he watched and listened ; 
and all the time, as an under-current ran the wild 
thought through his brain, she was one of them, she 
was his cousin, she worked with him, she might—she 
might 


“ Ah, to think of it ; ah, to dream of it, 
Fills my eyes with tears.” 


The girl sang with a soft, pathetic thrill in her 
voice which went to the hearts of her hearers; the 
hands which held the capful of eggs trembled ; Miss 
Susan’s hard face softened, in spite of the disapproval 
she felt ; tender-hearted Martha wiped her eyes, one 
after the other ; and Sarah paused in her quiet beat- 
ing of time upon the table ; even the unseen young 
man at the door was impressed by the pathos. 

When suddenly there was a splash, and a great 
crash in the little back kitchen. 

Miss Sarah, the practical, sprang to her feet, and 
all glamour and romance departed from the scene. 

“ As sure as I live, Martha, that wretched cat of 
yours is at the milk again! Oh! just let me catch 
hold of him % 

She hurried out of the room as she spoke, Richard 
Fenton came forward into the light, Frances hurriedly 
slipped off her clogs, and drew herself up to her full 
height as she saw him, and David, in the untoward 
awakening from his dream, dropped his capful of 
eggs upon the floor. 

Two moments had, indeed, brought a great change 
to the peaceful old room. 
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“Frances, help me to clear up this mess,” said 
Martha, hurriedly, as she stooped to pick up the ill- 
fated cap. “ Be quick, dear,” she added in a whisper, 
as Frances came to her side with a cloth, “ I wouldn’t 
have Sarah see it for anything.” 

The young man sat watching, too bewildered to 
help ; that the girl who had just been singing—as 
he thought no other girl could sing—should now be 
kneeling at his feet, wiping up the stains which he 
had made, seemed so utterly incongruous. 

“T have always heard that it was not safe to carry 
your eggs in one basket ; it certainly is not wise to put 
them all into one cap!” she said gaily, looking up at 
him as she spoke. 

_ “Naa, it would happen ha’ been better to tak a 
basin, as Miss Sarah wanted me!” he answered, 
clumsily. 

“JT hardly think she would say so, though, consider- 
ing the probable fate of the basin!” retorted Frances, 
with a little nod, as she rose from her knees. 

“There, David, those were not broken; I’ve put 
them in a bit of paper, and I really think you had 
better be off now. Sarah’s so put out about the cat, 
it’s broken the largest milk-bowl we have!” 

So David Ingham went out into the rain and wind 
to take the eggs home to his ailing mother ; and all 
that night—ay, and for many a night after—he 
heard the low, sad refrain :— 


“Ah, to think of it; ah, to dream of it, 
Fills my eyes with tears.” 


To think, to dream of what? A dance, an Irish 
dance? Ah, no! 
To think, to dream of a girl softly moving to and 
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fro, her shadow dancing on the wall behind her ; to 
think, to dream of what that girl might be ? 

After all, there is not so much variety in the hearts 
of men as there is in their speech and language, or in 
their outward style and gait. 

“ My dear, your voice is a great gift! Be careful 
how you use it!” Susan Chadderton said gravely, as 
Frances wished her good-night that evening. 

“Oh! I don’t think there is much fear of my 
straining it,” she answered, carelessly, mistaking al- 
together the meaning of the speaker. 

“It is not that, Frances ; but I could not but think 
of her who danced before Herod, as I watched you 
to-night! How much more seemly a hymn would 
sound from a young girl like you!” 

Frances shrugged her shoulders impatiently. But, 
a second after, something in the tired, white face of 
the old woman touched her, vexed.as she was. 

Little as the girl knew of pain, something seemed 
to tell her that she was speaking to one who had a 
long and weary acquaintance with it. 

“ Tf you like, I will sing hymns to you next Sunday 
night, when the others are at church,” she said gently. 

“Chapel, girl, chapel! You may as well call a 
spade a spade while you are about it,” cried Sarah 
Chadderton from the doorway where she _ stood, 
candle in hand, ready to lead the way to bed, 
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CHAPTERMX. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


HE excitement and wonder which had risen 
amongst the hands of “th’ owd mill” at the 
appearance of Frances Carroll in the character of a 
Lancashire lass had soon died away, and her daily 
coming to and fro to her work at the loom was now 
quite a matter of course. 

Indeed, even at the first, the girl had not created 
the sensation which outsiders would have expected, 
The men looked at her, thinking with native pride 
that, if she had to earn her own living, she might 
have chosen a much worse trade than weaving, and 
the women felt a half-contemptuous curiosity and 
envy as they saw one, who, though she dressed so 
much plainer than they, yet had a movement and 
carriage of the head which none of them could 
attain. Yet they all, both men and women, felt 
that it was but just that “one of them fine ladies 
should know what th’ life o’ a working lass were. If 
they came, they ’ud noan be so long ? finding their 
aan level, an’ see as they were noan so much better 
nor oather folk.” 

Nevertheless, these rough Lancashire people were 
friendly enough to the stranger who had come into 
their midst ; if she required a helping hand in her 
work some one was sure to proffer aid, and many 
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were the nods and kindly words of greeting which 
she got as she passed along her way. 

But poor Frances Carroll felt at times as though 
the conditions of her self-elected life were too hard 
to fight against. If, she sometimes thought, there 
was one person near her who had lived the life which 
she had lived, up to the last two or three months, if 
‘she could only associate now and then with one of 
her own class, with one who spoke as she spoke, who 
looked upon the world with the eyes that she did, 
she would be content. 

But, alas! in this wild, manufacturing village there 
was nothing to relieve the monotony of her daily 
life, no familiar face to take away the strangeness of 
all around her. 

At times she felt as though she must do something 
dreadful, something which would at least startle, for a 
little while, the calm commonplace of her long days. 
Day by day, week by week, to get up in the dark- 
ness, to spend long hours in the heat and bustle, 
amongst the whirling of many wheels in the great mill 
where she earned her bread ; night by night to sit with 
three old women round the glimmering light of one 
oil lamp, listening to old tales and domestic worries ! 

Ah! the deadly dulness of it all! . 

How she longed for the things she had left behind 
in her thoughtless pride ; for the quick gallop along 
a country road; for the wild joy of an exciting 
hunting day; for the mad expeditions taken with 
the boys. Nay,even for the many luxuries and com- 
forts of home, which in the old time had been as 
matters of course. 

lf Frances Carroll had been a clever girl—a girl 
fond of books and study—things would not have 
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seemed so utterly dreary. She would have been able 
to shut herself up, at will, in a little world of her 
own with which none could interfere; but she was 
full of animal spirits, keenly interested in the sports 
and pastimes of an outdoor life, and she had little 
calculated what the giving up of all these things 
would mean. 

Yet she made a brave fight. It was not often that 
she let this longing for the past overcome her natur- 
ally merry temper. To the three Miss Chaddertons 
her cheerful voice and ringing laugh were always 
ready, always welcome. Miss Martha called her the 
sunshine of the house, and even Sarah owned that 
they might have done a worse day’s work than take 
her to live with them. 

A few days after the night on which Frances 
had so unexpectedly burst into song she was busy 
working at her looms. 

It was nearing the closing hour, and the light of 
the sun was shining through the long shed windows, 
dancing about the bright wheels, and transforming 
the beforetime ordinary and commonplace girls as 
they bent over their work. 

Frances, who by now had got looms of her own, 
was busily watching the pieces as they grew; click, 
click went the shuttle as it flew from one side of the 
loom to the other, and Frances with quick patience 
kept her keen look-out. 

At last a nudge from one of the weavers who 
happened to be passing caused her to look up from 
her task. ; 

At the door of the broad alley in which she worked 
stood two men. One she had met only a few nights 
before in the old farm kitchen ; the other 
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Her heart seemed to suddenly stop, and then as 
suddenly begin to throb with suffocating speed. It 
could not be, how could it be? and yet she knew 
it was. 

Here, with the old familiar twirl of the moustache, 
_ with the old languid lifting of the eyebrows, stood 
Ralph Germaine, the man whom, in the days so far 
off, she had utterly despised, yet now, in the midst of 
this strange world, the man who seemed a great and 
intimate friend ! 

She gazed on the unconscious Ralph as one fasci- 
nated, the cop in the loom at her side coming to its 
end unheeded ; while he, in total ignorance of the 
nearness of the girl he so wished to make his wife, 
strained his ear in vain to catch the remarks of his 
amused guide. 

The two came slowly down the alley, looking on 
this side and then on that, and Frances, suddenly 
turning to her stopped loom, took out her empty 
shuttle and started her machine once more. 

Her customary coolness was beginning to return, 
and the ludicrous side of the question seemed to 
strike her. 

What an utter contrast to the great fire-lit hall, 
with its old armour hanging round, was this bare, 
whitewashed, whirling shed ; how different the com- 
panions about her, busy with their daily work, to the 
prettily dressed cousins quietly drinking their after- 
noon tea! 

What would he do when he came upon her stand- 
ing there? what would he say, or rather, what, in that 
noise, would he try to say, when first he caught sight 
of her in her “ mill cloas,” as the people about her 
would call the gown she wore? She laughed to her- 
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self as she wondered, and the two men, at whom she 
kept glancing, came nearer and nearer. 

_ Strange to say, it never entered her head that the 
man who had risen like a ghost from her old life 
might not recognize her in her new guise. Her per- 
sonality was, to herself, so strong, that she never 
dreamt that mere clothes or occupation could in any 
way hide it. 

Nor, indeed, did they. 

Richard Fenton, in the middle of one of his pains- 
taking explanations, which for the most part were 
quite unheard, was surprised to see his friend’s face 
turn suddenly red, and following the look of his eyes, 
he saw the girl whom he knew, to his anger, as his 
aunt’s lodger standing close beside them. 

“By Jove! he knows the girl from the south!” 
he said to himself. 

At the same moment Frances coolly offered her 
hand to Ralph Germaine, and he, utterly confounded 
by this unexpected encounter, took it, hardly knowing 
what he did. 

A second after he tried to say, or, rather, shout 
something, but the girl, with a saucy little nod towards 
her looms, as though to show that her work was her 
chief care, turned away. 

Germaine took off his hat as he stood to watch 
her deft fingers, while she pieced up an end which 
had broken, then with a long reproachful look at 
the girl whose life might have been so very different, 
had she only chosen, he reluctantly followed his 
guide. 

The manager, after a quick look of mingled 
curiosity and admiration, which made Frances dis-. 
dainfully draw herself up to her full height, went 
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quickly after, and the door was shut behind the three 
who passed through. 

In another ten minutes the great engine had 
ceased its throbbing, and the busy wheels were at 
rest ; Frances went with her fellow-workers into the 
bright fresh air, with a sigh of relief. 

Spring was beginning to make itself felt even in 
that bare, bleak land of treeless hills, and soft breezes 
came sweeping down from the great stretches of 
moorland far above, the birds were twittering gaily, 
and the deep, harsh caw of the rooks was heard, as 
they sailed downward to their nests in the trees 
round the old stone mill. 

Frances, as she went quickly up the street glancing 
at the shops with their gay spring flowers, felt as 
though the long cold winter were indeed a thing of 
the past. But the brightness of her thoughts was 
soon overclouded, 

“Mr. Fenton’s friend seems no stranger to you, 
Miss Carroll,” said a voice at her side. 

Frances turned abruptly, to see the man whom she 
hated, the manager of the mill which she had just 
left. 

“ No, he was not,” she answered somewhat curtly, 
walking faster as she spoke, as though anxious to 
leave her questioner behind ; but the man kept pace 
with her, step by step. 

Nothing more was said until they came to the lane 
which led up to the Chaddertons’ farm, then Frances 
paused. ; 

“Here our ways divide. Good-evening,” she said 
gravely. 

But her companion was not inclined to take his 
dismissal, 
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“Oh, Iam in no hurry, Miss Carroll. I will walk 
with you up the hill.” 

“Thank you, but there is no occasion for you to 
come so much out of your way,” she answered, with 
a rather haughty jerk of her head. 

« Ah, there is no want of an occasion when you are 
there!” 

Frances did not answer again, but remained stand- 
ing, as though waiting for the time when it should 
please the young manager to leave her. 

He shuffled a little,as though undecided what to 
do, and Frances kept her eyes steadily fixed upon 
his face. 

“Come, come, there is no use standing here ; let 
us be going on!” he said, at last, in an offhand 
way. 

“That is precisely what I am waiting for you to 
do,” she replied, with a stiff, cold little inclination of 
her head. 

Then she turned quickly round, as she heard the 
ring of clogs upon the paved footpath behind her. 

“Oh! David, is that you? We may as well walk 
up the lane together! Good evening, Mr, Chad- 
derton.” 

George Chadderton turned sullenly away, feeling 
that, for the time, he was outwitted ; then he sud- 
denly went up to her side. 

“David Ingham may serve your turn this time, 
but he will not always be at hand,” he muttered, 
savagely. 

Frances went on with what she was saying to her 
new companion, not taking the slightest heed, and 
George, with a muttered curse, went his way. 

“Yon chap’s up to no good, I’ll be baaund. He 
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were allus a waastrel. Wod’s he been saying to 
thee ? ” 

“Oh, he only wanted to walk up the lane with me,” 
she answered, lightly. 

“An’ yo’ didna’ want him?” he asked, with a 
strange uplifting of heart—had she not chosen him 
instead ? 

“No,” she answered, tersely. 

Then she began suddenly, 

“JT cannot imagine why Mr. Fenton has such a 
man for manager; he is unbearable. If it were not 
for hurting the Miss Chaddertons, I would leave the 
mill and go to another; but they would be so dread- 
fully grieved !” 

She finished with her little laugh. 

“ Ay, they think a deal on th’ maister, they do for 
sure, theer’s naught like him, to hear um talk !” 

“ But whatever makes him keep that horrid man?” 

“Weel, yo’ see, he’s some soart 0’ cousin,’ David 
said, with a side-way glance at his questioner. 

“ Ah! something like we are?” looking round with 
a mischievous little smile as she spoke. 

“Maybe! Weel, as I were saying, he’s his cousin, 
an’ up i’ these parts we mak more o’ blood kin nor 
yo’ seem to in th’ south. Besides there’s some soart 
o’ question abaat money, but I never knew rightly 
wot. Th’ owd mon as lived up yon wi’ his sisters 
left a deal o’ brass, an’ George, he allus thought as 
he were to get it. But it’s ill waiting for deead folk’s 
shoen, an’ so George Chadderton found it, for when 
th’ will were read, it a’ went to Maister Dick, every 
penny on’t.” 

“But why did not the old man leave it to his 
sisters ?” Frances asked, in a surprised voice. 
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“T doand know! He nobbut left um th’ farm, as- 
how-t-be. They said as th’ maister wanted to go 
shares wi’ um, but they wouldn’t yeer on’t. I’ve 
yeerd tell as he were hard up at th’ time, wi’ bad 
trade an’ such like, an’ th’ brass were a rare wind- 
fall for him.” 

Then he added slowly, as he eneeked the newly- 
sprouting hedges with the tin can in his hand, 

“Luck allus seems to coom to some folk. Naught 
of it ever cooms i’ my roaad.” 

“Nor in mine!” Frances laughed. “It evidently 
does not run in our family.” 

She gave him the same quizzical little look, as she 
laid emphasis on the “our,” which she had a few 
minutes before, and the man again felt the strange 
feeling at his heart. 

Some women can never rest until they feel that 
the people near them—be those people men, women, 
or children—like and approve of them; they spare 
no trouble, think no exertion too much, to win the 
liking and approval of those with whom they come 
in contact. Just as a lily droops and faints if 
the light of the sun is denied to it, so these women 
instinctively feel unhappy and discontented when 
they are with those who show aversion or indiffer- 


* ence. 


Such a one was Frances Carroll. Jealous girls 
called her a flirt, and objected, on the high moral 
standpoint of mediocrity, to her ways of proceeding, 
But the longing to be popular, the craving to be 
_liked by all; was inherent, and she could no more 
help it than she could help being tall, and somewhat 
plain, no more overcome it than she could overcome 
the possession of her voice, As she said to her aunt, 
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Lady Flora, she could not alter herself, she was 
born so. 

So she laid herself out to make friends with this 
Lancashire lad, who claimed relationship with her ; 
not that she liked him more than others, or felt that 
the relationship between them drew them any the 
nearer, but simply because she could not bear the 
feeling that one whom she had to see, day by day, 
should not find her pleasing to him. 

And David Ingham did not understand, 


Richard Fenton had been both surprised, and 
amused, at the meeting of his friend with the girl who 
worked as a weaver in his mill—surprised that Ralph 
Germaine should find an acquaintance in that most 
unlikely of places—a Lancashire weaving-shed—and 
amused at the cool, unconcerned manner in which 
Frances Carroll spoke to him. It was after dinner 
the same night that he mentioned it. 

The two were smoking in the library ; the clear 
evening light of a cloudless day was fading slowly 
into night, and the room was getting very dark. Now 
and then a rook cawed sleepily in its nest hard by, 
and a belated thrush sang cheerily, as though loath 
to believe that long hours of darkness were at hand. 

“T hardly thought you would have known one of 
my weavers to-day,” Richard said, as he lazily 
watched the smoke curling up from the end of his 
cigar. 

“ Nor did I,” was the laconic answer. 

“She is living with some great-aunts of mine— 
though how she got there I am sure I don’t know. 
She comes from your part of the world, I suppose ?” 
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“Yes; she is one of the Carrolls of Carroll 
Courts, 

“What in the wide world possessed a girl— 
brought up as a lady—to come to Lancashire as a 
weaver? The rage women seem to have, nowadays, 
for doing something out of the common is absurd ; 
but to come here and live as a mill-girl, working from 
six o’clock to half-past five every day!” Dick broke 
off with a little shrug of his shoulders, and lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

In a moment he went on again. 

“What wild-goose chase is she on, Germaine? 
Does she intend to run a mission, or something of 
that kind ?” 

“Don't,” Ralph cried, abruptly. “ Frances Carroll 
came for nothing of the sort; she came because she 
said she would come. Dick, I would have given 
anything to have kept her in Kent!” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” asked Dick, the ever 
practical. 

“ My dear fellow, how could I? To tell the truth, 
I believe it was my doing, in one way, that she ever 
came here. Her father was reckless, and she seems 
to take after him. I told her uncle I wished to marry 
her. Lady Flora told Frances——” 

He got up from his chair as he spoke, and began 
to walk up and down the room in an aimless Way, 
touching the things upon the writing-table, looking 
at the titles of the books, then poking the fire with 
uncalled-for energy. Finally, he came up to his 
friend, as he sat in the window, and put his hand 
heavily upon his shoulder, 

“Dick, I shall go mad if I think of it. She, a 
girl brought up with every luxury that money could 
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buy, to come to this! To work in a mill with all 
those rough, squalid people—oh, it is hateful! 
Think of all she must see and hear!” 

“Oh, come, my dear fellow, don’t make us worse 
than we are! We Lancashire people are not quite 
such outcasts as you imagine in the south. The girl 
will not learn so much evil, in these wild parts, as she 
would have done if she had taken the craze to join a 
mission, in the slums of London, nor learn a quarter 
as much of the uncleanly ways of life as she would 
in some of the modern novels. Besides, she need 
have no contact with the hands, if she does not 
choose ; there is more pride amongst Ravenstone 
people than you would think. They are not at all 
anxious to be friendly, I can assure you, with any 
one rather better than themselves.” 

There was silence after this for a few seconds, and 
then Ralph broke out passionately,— 

“ Dick, I would have done anything to get that 
girl for my wife, but she would not! Even now, if 
she would let me, I would marry her to-morrow !” 

“Even now! Degraded and come down in the 
world as she is! Truly the infatuation of lovers is 
proverbial,” scoffed Dick, looking at his friend with a 
queer little twist of his mouth. 

But Ralph went on unheeding. 

“Tt struck me to-day in that hot, dusty ees that 
perhaps I stand a better chance with her now than I 
ever did before! She must be tired of this hateful 
life, she must long to get back to her proper place 
again. There is no use in smiling like that, Fenton. 
Think of what it must be to her! Why, I expect 
the girl has never had a decent meal since she left 
home, not to talk of anything else,” 
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“ Oh, I assure you, my aunts are very respectable,” 
Dick answered drily. 

“Oh! I say; I did not mean a 

Richard Fenton laughed as he got up from his 
chair with a little stretch. 

“Of course not! Come, let us go and have a 
game of billiards, and forget this wayward damsel 
for a little while. Joking apart, Ralph, it is always 
said one good turn deserves another. You have come 
to help with my election, so it is only fair I should 
help you in return! To-morrow night we will go 
up to the farm, and see my aunts!” 


gi 


CHAPTER X. 
A HIDDEN TRAGEDY. 


T was Sunday morning, and the great hush and 
stillness of labour at rest lay upon the Lanca- 
shire. village, with its long, straight rows of cottages, 
its big, silent mills, and its great, gress hills, which 
stood close round. 

Frances, who had risen early, threw open her bed- 
room window, and leaned her arms upon the window- 
sill, looking out into the land of spring. 

A soft breeze rustling through the branches of the 
two tall trees, which stood like sentinels in the little 
garden, pushed past her into the small, white room, 
turning over the pages of an open book upon the table, 
scattering on the floor the dried flowers it contained, 
whose petals it had never fanned in life. 

Frances was not given to meditation, but this 
morning she gazed as though some spell had cast its 
chains about her. 

Everything was so calm and quiet after the hurry 
and bustle of the week ; the great green hills which 
rose up, without any trees to break their bold outlines, 
seemed to speak to her of strength, of immovable 
strength, and unbreakable silence. The twitter of 
the little birds, busy with their nests in the ivied wall 
below her, the sweet shrill voice of a throstle as he 
perched on a bush close by, the delicate pearly blue- 
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ness of the sky, awaiting the tardy coming of the pale 
spring sun, all seemed to tell of the land which we 
call afar off, yet which is so much nearer to us than 
we ever dream of. 

A hurrying train, with sharp whistle, rushed 
through the valley, leaving in its wake a cloud of 
white smoke. Frances watched it idly as it whirled into 
the distance, rushing through the gateway of the hills 
into the open country beyond, on its way to the 
crowded noisy city ; its very speed and. quickness 
only seemed to accentuate the sabbath calm which 
lingered over that quiet valley, where six days out of 
seven men worked so hard to gain their daily bread. 

The sound of a door softly opening made the girl 
look down to see Martha Chadderton going out, a 
little basin in her hand. 

“ Oh, Miss Martha, are you going to your chickens ? 
May I come too?” she called out gaily. 

The old woman nodded, putting her finger to her 
lips in sign of silence, as she pointed to the window 
of the room where her sister Susan slept. 

Frances hurriedly picked up the flowers which the 
wind had strewn about, and putting them back into 
her Bible, she ran downstairs, and went out into the 
open air to join Miss Martha. 

An unseen watcher, in the doorway of one of the 
cottages over the way, went in with a sigh ; for him 
the sun, instead of just peeping over the hill, had set 
as the girl’s face was withdrawn from sight. 

The pointing at the window had reminded Frances 
Carroll of a question she had often intended to ask, 
but had never remembered when she had the oppor- 
tunity to do so—now memory and opportunity had 
met, 
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So after the hens had been fed, and the downy 
little batch of chickens duly admired, the girl began, 

“Miss Martha, I have so often wanted to ask 
you—is there something the matter with your 
sister ?” 

“The matter! With Sarah do you mean? My 
dear, you must not mind if she is a little cross now 
and then, it will soon blow over! Our Sarah was 
always a bit sharp!” Martha put her hand on the 
girl’s arm kindly as she spoke. and looked anxiously 
into her face. The good soul was ever trying to 
make peace, and smooth over disturbances. 

“Oh, no! I don’t mean that at all; Miss Sarah 
and I get on splendidly together. But ” Frances 
hesitated a moment. 

“Well, my dear ?” 

“JT mean is there—is Miss Susan ill? I often 
think, from the way you look sometimes, she must 
be!” 

“Susan ill! My child, don’t you know? Did 
Sarah never tell you?” Martha gasped, her voice 

trembling. 

They were standing by the garden gate, and she 
bent down, as though the hinge were in great need of 
examination, 

“ T know nothing, Miss Martha,” Frances answered, 
gently. 

Martha’s face worked pitifully, as she whispered 
the name of the disease from which her sister was 
suffering, a painful infliction, whose presence was the 
perpetual, awful foretaste of a still more painful 
death. 

“Oh, how dreadful! Oh, Miss Martha, I am 


sorry |” 
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Martha did not answer, and for a moment there 
was silence; while the rising sun shed over all 
things its cheerful light, and the little birds twittered 
gaily. 

At last Frances whispered gently,— 

“Poor Miss Susan! How can she be so brave?” 

Martha turned, the tears streaming down her face. 

“Oh! what can a girl like you know about being 
brave!” she cried passionately, looking, for the 
moment, totally transformed ; “ you, who, I expect, 
never had anything worse to bear than toothache in 
all your life! How can you talk of bravery? Why, 
lass, Susan suffers agony day after day, and never 
says a word ; she goes to bed with pain, and she gets 
up with it, and yet all the time you’ve been with us 
you've never heard her complain.” 

Frances looked at the old woman in astonishment ; 
she had never dreamed that quiet, gentle Miss 
Martha could wear so fierce an expression, or speak 
in so decided a tone. 

“T had no idea,” she stammered. “ How can any- 
one suffer as you say, and yet never tell? Oh, Miss 
Martha, how very brave she must be!” 

“ Suffer, and not tell. Girl, you don’t know our 
Susan! ‘Why should I cry out, when the Lord 
has sent it?’ she says. And yet I’ve seen you laugh 
at her—you, who are not worthy to touch the hem of 
her garment!, You talk of being brave! Have 
you ever thought what it means? The constant 
fighting with pain, the constant determination not 
to show it! Lass, it wouldn’t seem worse to me if 
you laughed at God’s Word than when you laugh 
at her !—Forgive me, dear, I forgot you’re only 
young, and you didn’t know!” There was a pathetic 
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little break in her voice, as she suddenly lowered 
it, and held out her hand to the girl, who stood 
silent and awed at her side. 

“No, I did not know, I did not know,” she half 
sobbed. 

“No, my dear, no! and Sarah does say funny 
things, sometimes!” said Miss Martha, as though 
anxious to excuse all she had just condemned. 

Frances, with sudden impulse, knelt down and 
kissed the rough, thin hand the old woman held out 
to her. 

“Oh, how very, very good and kind you are!” 

But Martha Chadderton was horrified. 

“My dear, my dear, get up at once! What would 
Susan and Sarah say if they saw you?” 

“Miss Susan would say I was giving way to 
popery, I expect, and Miss Sarah that I might have 
chosen a cleaner place!” Frances answered, getting 
up, with a little grimace ; then she bent down and 
kissed Martha’s withered cheek. 

“Oh, I do love you so, and I will be so good to 
Miss Susan.” : 

“ And Sarah too,” said Martha, anxiously. “You 
must not think Sarah does not mind, because she’s 
a bit sharp now and then. She does everything for 
Susan! I wish I could do a bit,” with a little sigh 
“ But Susan says she’s got a firmer hand than me 
and so of course it’s only natural that she’d rather 
have her.” 

“Oh! Miss Martha, I wish I could do something 
to help! Is there nothing I can do?” 

“Why, child, you are like a bit of sunshine in the 
house. Susan was only saying last night she didn’t 
know what we should do without you. But there— 
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it’s striking seven, I must go and see what that girl’s 
doing about breakfast.” 

Then, as she bustled away, she said softly to her- 
self,— 

“It is a blessed thing there’s work enough to keep 
a body busy, it is for sure.” 

Frances Carroll stood on, leaning over the gate, 
looking with unseeing eyes upon the sunlit hills. 

She felt as one who, walking through some 
beauteous, flower-bedecked land, suddenly beholds an 
awful, gruesome tragedy. It seemed so terrible for 
her to think that in the ivy-covered old house behind 
her so much pain and suffering dwelt side by side 
with her own careless, happy life. She hated herself 
as she thought of all the luxury and comfort which 
she, a strong and healthy girl, had missed so much— 
luxuries and comforts which would mean so many 
things to the stern old woman who lived her hard, 
grim life without a word of protest. 

“Pain is bad enough when there is every ease 
that money can buy—but to live as Miss Susan 
does!” she cried, a wave of fierce pity sweeping over 
her as she remembered how often the eldest sister 
had checked the youngest when she wanted to get 
some little relish for a meal; then Frances had 
called such frugality meanness, now, in the light of 
that morning’s revelations, it seemed a noble fight 
against self, 

Her own life shrivelled into very mean proportions 
as she thought of the daily, hourly heroism of one 
whom all the time she, in her poor little pride, had 
been condemning as a wearisome hypocrite. 

She was roused at length from her thoughts by 
the sharp voice of Sarah Chadderton, who stood in 
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the doorway, shielding her eyes from the rays of the 
sun with a plate she had in her hand. 

“Tf you are thinking of having any breakfast this 
morning, you may as well come and get it. The 
bacon has gone stiff already, and as for the tea, it’ull 
be as cold as clot, I’ll be bound. Didn’t know it was 
ready? Why, bless the girl, does she think we 
change our meal-times every hour or two, as them 
grand folks seem to do?” 
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CHAPTER, AE 
A PACKET TIED WITH BLUE. 


HE Sunday evening of the day on which she 

had heard of Susan Chadderton’s incurable 

disease, Frances Carroll never forgot as long as 
‘she lived. 

When Miss Sarah and her sister Martha had 
bustled off to the chapel, of which they were indeed 
great pillars, Frances sat down in the long, old- 
fashioned farm kitchen, to spend the hour of their 
absence in singing to her, whom, since the news of 
-the morning, she had looked upon with mingled awe 
and admiration. 

But though Miss Martha, before leaving, had put 
into her hand a little old hymn book of very fat 
dimensions, in which “Susan’s favourites” were 
deeply marked in pencil, and though Susan herself 
sat by the small fire, her hands placidly folded upon 
her Sunday apron of black silk, yet Frances could 
not make up her mind to begin—each time she tried 
a lump seemed to rise in her throat and stop her. 

With all the strength of a young, healthy nature, 
ignorant of pain, she shrank from the idea of suffer- 
ing, as she would have shrunk. from any ghastly, 
gruesome sight ; and the very thought of what Miss 
Susan must be bearing, day by day, without a mur- 
mur, was overwhelming to the girl. 
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It was not that she was cowardly, or that, if there 
were anything to do, she would not willingly have 
done what she could to relieve, and help. But it 
was the contemplation of the pain without having 
power to alleviate it; it was the constant vision of 
keen suffering, which imagination as well as facts 
made real to her, that staggered and bewildered poor 
Frances. 

And yet the old woman, by the handful of fire, 
was so very peaceful, and the hush of the warm 
spring evening seemed to hold all, save the impetuous 
girl, under its spell. 

The day which was drawing to its close had been 
one of the hot, sunny days which come sometimes 
in the spring, after a long and dreary winter, as 
though they were a foretaste of summer days to 
follow. 

As Frances sat by the wide-opened window her 
restless temper rebelled at the calm and stillness 
around her; the clear faint light which gathered 
round the quiet hills, the faint pealing of bells in the 
village below, the happy twittering of the birds 
as they settled for the night in the ivied walls, or in 
the hedges tinged with green, all roused her more 
and more. 

At last she could bear it no longer. 

“Oh! Miss Susan, how can everything look so 
beautiful, and go on just the same, when people are 
suffering so?” she cried passionately. “Why does 
God let it be?” 

Susan Chadderton looked round a little bewildered. 

“My dear, be careful what you say! Who are 
you, that you question the Most Highest ?” 

“ But it does seem as though something must be 
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wrong somewhere, when all the world is so beautiful 
and calm, while men and women suffer so,’ Frances 
protested vehemently. 

The old woman’ gave the upward glance which, 
until to-day, had always so aggravated her com- 
panion. 

“Frances Carroll, if it wasn’t that you’ve been 
brought up amongst the gay and giddy multitude, 
and so don’t know any better, poor thing! I should 
say you were now talking blasphemy,” she said 
solemnly. 

Then, as Frances did not answer, she went on, 
slowly,— 

“It’s only young folks that talk as you talk, lass, 
and folks as are always trying to ‘make the best of 
both worlds, as they say. But those who have the 
full light given unto them look upon this world as a 
waste and howling wilderness, through which they 
have to pass to get to the land that is afar off. Eh! 
lass, what are the bits of pretty things here, compared 
to that city yonder, whose gates are pearls, and 
whose streets are paved with gold? What’s a bit of 
sunlight, more or less, in this life, when we think of 
Him who is to be the light of the world to come?” 

Susan Chadderton gazed out of the opened 
window with rapt expression, as though she already 
saw a glimpse of that city whose Maker and Founder 
is God. And Frances watched her in awed silence, 
her girlish anger against circumstance dying away 
‘before the unearthly look on the old woman’s face. 

“Ay! Ay! God’ll wipe all tears from our eyes 
when we get there,” Susan said, softly, half to herself, 
after a long pause. 


Frances got up hurriedly from her seat, and began 
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walking up and down the long, stone-paved room ; 
she felt she must do something. 

“Oh, Miss Susan!” she cried, as though protesting 
against something, she hardly knew what, “how 
can you talk like that? Miss Martha says you are 
bearing such awful pain!” 

Susan Chadderton’s touch of softness vanished as 
she drew herself upright in her high-backed old 
chair. 

“Did Martha tell you no more than that?” she 
asked, in her deep, deliberate voice. “Did she not 
tell you I was dying—dying of a disease which 
cannot be cured?” 

Frances winced at the words, as though she had 
got a blow ; but the old woman sat on, with a grim, 
set look upon her face, as though she were as 
immovable as fate itself. 

“Oh, it is terrible—terrible!” poor Frances half 
sobbed at last. 

“Why, girl, what a to-do, to be sure! We've all 
got to die some time, and it’s not much matter, after 
all, which way we go, if we are prepared for death ! 
But what profit is it to talk like this? Open your 
hymn-book, Frances, and begin; they’ll be back from 
chapel before ever we’ve had one!” 

Frances, choking back a sob, sat down in her old 
seat, and took up the book as she was told. 

“Tam afraid I don’t know many of these,” she 
said, looking over the pages rather helplessly for a 
minute or two. “Do you care about the tunes?” 

But Susan Chadderton, without speaking, only 
signed wearily for her to begin. 

“Why, lass, you might as well ask me if I’d as 
lief have water in my tea as cream!” she said drily, 
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after Frances had made an attempt to sing an old 
hymn, full of the righteous indignation of God, and 
the awful doom of sinners, to a quiet modern tune, 
such as she was used to. “The folks that brought 
you up as they did will have a lot to answer for one 
day.” 

A queer little smile crept over the girl’s face as 
she thought of the disgust of Lady Flora had she 
been there. 

“ Ah! here is one I know; we shall both sing the 
same tune to this, I expect!” 

Miss Susan closed her eyes, and leaned back in 
her chair with a satisfied expression, as Frances’s 
clear voice rang out, 


“When I survey the wondrous cross.” 


The remembrance of the times when she had sung 
the hymn in the old church at home, while she 
watched the sheep feeding amongst the sunlit graves, 
and the wavering shadows of great trees moving 
slowly to and fro across the grass, and the thought 
of the scene she had just gone through with the 
brave, hard woman, who sat listening by the dying 
fire, gave a pathetic tone to Frances’s beautiful voice. 

Susan Chadderton sighed softly as the last words 
of the hymn died away into the gathering gloom of 
the night. 

“God dealt wonderfully with you, my dear, when 
He gave you power to sing like that. Beware you 
never misuse the talent He has bestowed upon you!” 
she said gravely, after a long pause, during which 
Frances was trying to find something else she knew. 

“There’s number 652. Maybe you will know 
that,” Miss Susan said. Then, as she saw the negative 
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shake of the head, she went on, “Well, well, it’s a 
sad pity you grew up as you did! Why, when Dick’s 
mother was a little lass, before ever she could talk 
plain, she was always saying, ‘Aunt Susan, please 
sing the Track of Doom hymn, it rolls so!’ She 
was a fine little lass, was Dick’s mother, as different , 
as cheese from chalk to George Chadderton’s 
father.” 

“I don’t like Mr. George Chadderton at all, he is 
so dreadfully forward.” 

“He’s not a man to put any trust in, nor was his 
father before him. Our John always made a deal of 
him too. We were sore afraid he’d leave his money 
all to him; but he had more sense than that, after all. 
My dear, I shouldn’t have slept in my bed at nights 
for thinking of the old farm coming to him, when we 
had gone. But there! Dick has got it, and so it’s all 
right. He’s a fine lad, is Dick.” 

Frances looked through the window with a little 
grimace ; she was tired of the often repeated formula, 
“ He’s a fine lad, is Dick.” 

“Can you give me any idea of the tune, Miss 
Susan ?” 

“T’m afraid you will never make it out from my 
singing, my dear! My singing days are over long 
ago. Now, unless I’m mistaken, our John once made 
a copy of the tune. Go into the other room, Frances, 
and look in the old desk by the fireplace. You'll 
see a pile of papers tied up with a piece of blue 
ribbon, that belonged to Dick’s mother when she was 
a baby. Martha put it round them all, to keep them 
together when John died. I shouldn’t wonder if the 
tune is not amongst them.” 

Frances rose obediently, and went across the 
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passage to the little, seldom-used “best room,” where 
the three Miss Chaddertons kept all the accumulated 
treasures of a lifetime. 

Frances had rarely been in it before, and never 
without Miss Martha as guide and care-keeper, and 
she looked round her rather curiously. It was: a 
strange room, especially to her south-country eyes ; 
a room in which the old furniture, of several 
generations, struggled for mastery with the new 
which the Miss Chaddertons had bought, with pride, 
when they were young ; a carved oak secretaire, black 
with age, and a highly polished mahogany, round 
table; a great-grandfather’s tall arm-chair by the 
fireplace, and four green rep-covered chairs in a row 
against the wall ; some beautiful old china in a quaint 
corner, cupboard, and some elaborate modern orna- 
ments—about forty years old—under glass shades 
upon the mantel-shelf ; these, and many other incon- 
gruous things, were crowded together in this “ best 
room,” which—though not often entered for any but 
dusting purposes—gave a well-established dignity 
to the three old maids in the eyes of their neigh- 
bours. 

But the great attraction in the room for Frances 
Carroll, the one thing she was never tired of looking 
at, was a beautiful little marble statue of Hope, 
standing in the centre of the mahogany table—a 
statue which had been brought from Italy by their 
great-nephew, Richard Fenton. 

After one lingering glance at her favourite, Frances 
went that evening to the old desk by the fireplace, 
and took out from it the bundle of papers tied up 
with blue. 

As she opened the packet and began looking it 
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through for the tune which “our John” had once 
copied, she heard footsteps in the passage outside. 

“They are in early to-night!” she said to herself, 
as she hurriedly turned over the papers, for the room 
was getting dark, and there was the strange chilly 
feeling about it peculiar to unused rooms. 

But just as she found the carefully copied tune, and 
was gathering the papers all together, a few words 
written upon one caught her eye. 

She took it up, and carried it quickly to the 
window, where she had more light ; but, just as she 
was beginning to read, Sarah Chadderton’s sharp 
voice was heard. 

“It takes her a long time to find it, anyhow! 
Why, I could have made a tune in this time! 
Frances, can’t you see it? don’t bother any more 
about it if you can’t ; leave it till daylight,” she added, 
raising her voice as she went upstairs. 

Frances thrust the paper she was holding into her 
pocket, with a furtive glance round the room, as 
though she felt that the very furniture itself might 
rise up as witness against her, and putting the other 
packet back into the desk, went into the old kitchen, 
with the tune in her hand. 
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CHAPTER XH. 
TWO EVENING CALLERS. 


CHANGE had come over the quiet room since 
Frances had gone out; in the dim light she 
could distinguish three or four figures, and a man’s 
laugh greeted her as she came in. 
“No, I say, Aunt Martha! This is too bad. I’m 
quite sure I never did anything of the kind.” 

“ Ves, indeed, you did. You were a very trouble- 
some boy, Dick! Oh! did you find the tune, 
my dear? Come over to the fire. You must be 
starved through, with standing in that cold room so 
long.” 

The two men rose to their feet as they heard 
Martha Chadderton’s words, and Frances, as she 
shook hands with them, felt glad that the room 
was so dark. She had not expected them, and 
the unexpected is oftentimes a little discon- 
certing. 

“What! sitting all in darkness yet! What in the 
world are you thinking about, Martha, why don’t you 
light the lamp?” Sarah said briskly, coming down- 
stairs a few minutes later. 

“Don’t move, Miss Martha. I'll light it.” 

Frances went across the room to where the lamp 


stood as she spoke, and Ralph Germaine followed 
her. 
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“Frances, how could you be so mad as to do 
this?” he muttered in a low voice, as he stood 
beside the old oak dresser, watching her get the 
lamp ready, 

“Mad as to light the lamp? Oh! I often do it; 
it’s not at all dangerous if you know the way,” she 
answered, coolly. 

“Frances!” he cried angrily, then he went on 
more quietly, “ You know very well what I mean. I 
cannot tell you what I felt when I saw you the other 
day in the mill, and now here! You, Frances, 
here !” 

“T might say the same. You, Sir Ralph, here! 
It seems a great deal more incongruous. I am very 
much at home; in fact, I feel quite a grand-daughter 
to these three old people.” She made him an 
aggravating little bob curtsey as she spoke, just 
such a one as the village children in Carroll made 
to their “betters,” when they passed them in the 
road. 

Then taking up the lamp, before he had time to 
protest further, she went across the room to the little 
round table by the fire. 

“We met George Chadderton to-night,” Sarah 
was saying, “but he was careful not to look our 
way. I gave him a piece of my mind, the last 
time he was up here, that he'll not forget in a 
hurry. Would you believe, Dick, he had been 
saying in the village that if only his Uncle John 
had left the money to him (as he ought to have 
done), those three old maids would soon have left 
the farm; he’d have turned them out, one way or 
another, pretty sharp ?” 

Frances put her hand uneasily into her pocket, to 
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feel if the paper she had found was still there, and 
Susan Chadderton said, in her deep voice,— 

“The wicked, Sarah, shall not prosper in his 
Way. 

“Well, ’m not so sure that George is wicked in 
anything, except his thoughts. I’ve never heard tell 
of it, if he is, as how-it-be !” 

“ But, Dick, wasn’t it wrong of him to say that ? 
We've never done him any harm.” 

“J should never bother about it, Aunt Martha. 
He’s not able to do you any harm, and that is the 
great thing,” Richard Fenton said easily. 

Frances looked at him in surprise; his voice was 
such a contrast to the heavy frown which had been 
on his face as Sarah spoke a few seconds before. 
She grasped the paper in her pocket tightly, and 
then went suddenly red, as she caught Ralph 
Germaine’s eye. : 

“ How are they all at Carroll, Ralph?” she asked 
hurriedly, hoping her blush had not been seen. 

Never had she felt more uncomfortable. 

“What must conspirators feel, if I feel like this 
about a piece of paper?” she thought,—“a piece of 
paper that, ten to one, is worth nothing.” 

But her quick change of colour had been noticed 
by the two men who sat opposite to her, nor had it 
escaped the keen eyes of the three old sisters ; and 
each and all, with the usual human propensity for 
jumping to a conclusion, had put it down to an 
utterly wrong cause. How could they imagine 
that a paper hidden in her pocket was the reason 
of such confusion on meeting a young man’s 
eye? 

“They were all right when I was there on 
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Monday! Rex must have known I was going to 
see you; he followed me down the road for ever so 
far.” 

A wistful look crept over the girl’s face. 

“Ah! poor dog! I was sorry to leave him 
behind.” 

“T can’t imagine why you did,” Miss Sarah said 
bluntly. 

“Oh! he’s such a big fellow, I did not know what 
I could do with him.” 

“Tt wasn’t a matter of bringing him with you, it 
was a matter of staying where he was.” 

“Exactly, Miss Chadderton,” said Ralph. “I quite 
agree with you.” 

“Indeed, Sir Ralph!” retorted Frances, with a 
provoking little nod of her head. 

“We'd nothing to do with her coming, and so 
I should like her relations to know, Sir Ralph. I 
said, when I saw her letter, it was the wildest 
goose-chase I’d ever heard tell of. That was before 
ever I set eyes on you, Frances. But since you 
came! Why, lass, there’s not an hour of the 
day that I don’t wonder what madness possessed 


” 


you. 
“Oh! Sarah, I’m sure we're only too glad to have 
her with us,” 


“Well, who said we weren’t? But how anyone, 
who’s been used to the kind of life that she has, can 
settle down to working from morning to night in a 
factory, and,to living with three plain folks like us, is 
past my understanding.” 

“It is beyond mine, too, Miss Chadderton ;—at 
least—ha—hum—of course I don’t mean ” poor 
Ralph blundered as he caught sight of the smile on 
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Dick Fenton’s face, and heard a mischievous little 
laugh from Frances. 

“Don’t trouble, Sir Ralph, I understand. Of 
course it stands to reason that there’s as much 
difference between our ways and hers as there is 
between night and day.” 

“You forget, Miss Sarah, that I am only doing 
what my mother did twenty or thirty years ago,” 
Frances expostulated at last. 

“What your mother did, indeed! Polly had never 
been used to any sort else. She'd not have come 
back to her looms, after trying the other kind of life, 
I'll be bound.” 

“But [came instead, “you see. sAnd sh meq: 
enough of my mother to feel at home now I have 
got here. From what I have seen of them, the 
Lancashire—at any rate the Ravenstone—people 
have enough individuality to descend for two or 
three generations. Have they not, Mr. Fenton?” 

Dick, who had been listening with an amused 
look, nodded in assent. 

To tell the truth, he was a little surprised at 
Frances Carroll’s appealing to him; she had, invari- 
ably, been so very distant in her manner. 

He did not know of the paper in her possession, 
which made her feel, in some strange way, as though 
she had done him an injury, unwittingly. 

Miss Sarah went on with the discussion,— 

“TI don’t know about individuality, but they’ve a 
kind of pride that will never let them own it when 
they’ve gone a wrong way.” 

But Frances, with a girlish inconsequence, suddenly 
altered her tactics,— 

“You are not sorry that I came down into Lanca- 
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shire, are you, Miss Susan?” sitting down impul- 
sively on the rug at Susan Chadderton’s feet. 

Susan put her hand on the girl’s head, with a 
smile that said more than words, and Martha 
whispered, “ No, indeed.” . 

“There you are! You're like your mother for 
going off at a tangent, if you're like her in nothing 
else. Who said that we should be glad for you to 
go? Not me, I’m sure! All the same, Frances 
Carroll, if you will take my advice, you will go back 
home and live the life of a lady, as you were brought 
up, even if you have to eat a bit of humble pie to 
do it.” 

“Tam quite content to be as I am, Miss Sarah,” 
Frances answered, in a quiet voice, which was more 
convincing to her hearers than many protesta- 
tions. 

There was silence for a little while after that. 
Ralph Germaine gazed sullenly into the fire, and 
Dick looked keenly at the girl who sat at his great- 
aunt’s feet. It seemed so very strange to him that a 
girl, brought up as she had been, should deliberately 
choose such a life of hard work. 

At last he rose from his chair. 

“Tt is about time’ we were going, Germaine ; they 
keep very early hours here.” 

“ Eh, lad, you mustn’t leave without something,” 
Sarah exclaimed, with the old-fashioned Lancashire 
hospitality that lets nobody go from under its roof 
- without offering them bite or sup. 

“Martha, slip down to the cellar and bring up 
some home-brewed. Like enough you won’t have 
tasted real home-brewed ale?” she added, turning to 
Sir Ralph. 
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“When you have done, you will know one of 
the temptations which keep me in Lancashire, 
Ralph,” Frances joined in, with her gay little laugh, 
which sounded so strange, yet so familiar, to her 
hearer. 

“What possessed that girl to throw up her old 
life for this, I cannot tell,” Germaine said, suddenly, 
as the two men went down the lane a few seconds 
later. 

“Oh, she might have done worse, you know. A 
little hard work does no one any harm.” 

“Confound it all! I’m not speaking of the actual 
work—though that’s bad enough. But think how 
she has lowered herself, how she has thrown away 
her position. Ah——” 

“J should rather imagine her father did all that 
for her, before she was born. Certainly, if he had 
not seen fit to marry a factory hand, it would never 
have entered his daughter's head to become a 
weaver.” 

“There ought to be a law to stop men from 
marrying into a lower class,’ Ralph muttered 
angrily. 

“Ah! Yet, since Miss Carroll has come down 
to: her mother’s, that is just what you want 
to do.” 

Ralph Germaine was in too great a temper to 
answer, and in a moment Dick went on,— 

“Look here, my dear fellow ; why on earth can’t 
you take a sensible view of the question? Miss 
Carroll is a lady, with all a lady’s instincts; a 
few months amongst hardworking men and women 
will do her a lot more good than harm, She will 
learn how some people have to live their lives, 
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not just dawdle through them; and, after all, if I 
were you, and intended to have her for a wife, I 
would rather she were here than poking about 
the slums of some city, or using her voice on the 
stage.” 

“But you don’t see what I mean. Neither of the 
two would make the difference in her social standing 
that this does.” 

“Social standing be hanged!” answered Richard 
Fenton, impatiently. “When she is Lady Ger- 
maine who will care what she did as Frances 
Carroll ?” 

“The question is, will she ever consent to be Lady 
Germaine?” 

“Judging by to-night I should say there was 
very little doubt about it,’ Dick replied drily, 
as they turned up the drive which led to his 
home, 

Meanwhile in her room at the farm Frances Carroll 
read the paper she had found carefully through 
before she went to bed that night. 

“Oh! I wish I had never come here,—never got 
to like the Miss Chaddertons, or got muddled up 
with their affairs,” she cried aloud, impulsively, as 
she locked up in her desk the piece of paper, which 
would alter. materially the lives of those Lancashire 
people amongst whom she had come to live, 
“What can I do with the hateful thing? I wish I 
dare tear it up. At any rate it is no business of 
mine, and I,shall just put it back where I found 
it. Probably the packet won’t be opened again for 
years.” 

So the next morning early, very early, before even 
Martha Chadderton’s busy foot was heard, Frances 

; I 
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crept downstairs, and put back the paper in the 
middle of the packet tied with blue. 

But it is much easier to get rid of the outward and 
visible tokens of a piece of paper, than to blot out 
from memory the writing upon it, and so Frances 
Carroll found in the days which came. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A VERY UNRULY MEETING. 


OLITICAL feeling runs high in Lancashire, and 
it ran quite as high in the valley of Earnshaw 
as in most places. 

A general election was expected to take place ; the 
dissolution of Parliament was very near at hand. 
And this election would not be an ordinary affair ; it 
would take place at a time when the whole English 
nation was roused by the gravity of a great national 
question ; and even in the village of Ravenstone the 
excitement grew rapidly. 

Lancashire, as a whole, is a Conservative county, 
and the constituency of Earnshaw had returned a 
Conservative member for many years. This time, 
however, the other side felt that they had some little 
chance of carrying their man. In the first place, the 
old member, who had stood for them so long, had 
declared his intention of not seeking re-election ; and, 
in the second, they had secured in Richard Fenton a 
popular candidate, who was well known and liked in 
the district, he and his father before him having 
spent their lives under the shadow of the Earnshaw 


, 


hills. 
The tension throughout the constituency, therefore 


was very great. It was in the days in which there 


were only the two proverbial sides to a question, and 
baz 
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a strong line of demarcation lay between them ; in 
the days before parties split, and men quarrelled with 
those of their own households ; the days in which no 
one dreamed of grasping his enemy’s right hand of 
fellowship, or of. hesitating as to which side he 
belonged. And in the valley of Earnshaw, at least, 
a man’s friends were those who marched to victory, 
or defeat, under the same political flag as him- 
self. 

Just as some racer, often beaten, seeing some faint 
chance of winning, is prepared to strain every nerve 
when the signal to start is given, so these often 
defeated Liberals were eagerly waiting the dissolu- 
tion. 

By way of keeping the rank and file of the people 
in a proper state of interest, enthusiastic local com- 
mittees were perpetually having meetings of various 
kinds. 

At those of any size Richard Fenton was expected 
to be present ; the advantage of having a candidate 
always upon the spot was a thing the Earnshaw men 
did not forget; and where Richard went, Ralph 
Germaine went also. 

Sir Ralph, indeed, stayed on, day by day, though 
he had only come for so very short a time ; he could 
not leave when he had the power of seeing Frances 
under circumstances which made her treat him with 
a friendliness she had never showed before; so, like a 
moth around a candle, he stayed within reach of the 
girl he was so anxious to win back to far-off Kent ; 
and Richard Fenton teased him mercilessly. 

Nevertheless, he was by no means sorry that his 
friend was not in a hurry to leave; for Germaine 
came of an old Whig family, and had much experi- 
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ence in election affairs for a man of his age, and 
this fund of knowledge was exceedingly useful to 
the young mill-owner, who, up till the time he con- 
sented to come forward as candidate, had paid 
little attention to the workings of his party; he felt 
that with Ralph Germaine there to advise, suggest, 
and warn, he would not go far wrong in the réle of 
candidate. So, as he often said when laughing at 
his guest for his infatuation, it was, after- all, an ill- 
wind which blew nobody any good. 

As they walked home one evening from their 
work, David Ingham asked Frances Carroll if she 
would care to go to one of the meetings at which 
Richard was to speak. 

“Theer’s one to-neet at Kirk o’ the Heights, if 
thaa’s a mind. Ear, Alice ull goa too, an’ it’s a fine 
walk up th’ roaad. It ull bea middling noisy one ; th’ 
Tories up theer are a rough lot, but happen tha’ll noan 
care abaat that!” 

“ That’s just what I want! I have heard so much 
about rowdy Lancashire meetings,” Frances answered, 
eagerly. “Tell Alice I shall only be too glad if she 
will go.” 

“T towd her if hoo came, I'd ha’ noan o’ yon aat- 
worker chap hanging raand,” he added, in a moment 
or two. 

“ Ah! you are too bad about poor Reuben ; if she 
wants to marry him, why shouldn’t she? He’sa ae 
respectable sort of fellow.” 

“He’s nobbut an aatworker; he noan one o’ us, 
at a’,” David answered, sullenly, as he turned towards 
his cottage. 

Frances laughed ; “I hardly see where the differ- 
ence comes in!” she said good-temperedly. 
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David frowned heavily, then his face suddenly 
brightened at some sudden thought. 

“Weel, if yo doand mind, I cornd see as I should 
was his enigmatic reply. 

“T’m going to hear Mr. Fenton speak to-night,” 
Frances announced at .tea to the three Miss 
Chaddertons. 

“Oh! Well, my dear, I am sure you will enjoy it; 
he’s a good speaker, is Dick.” 

“ At any rate he knows what he wants to say, and 
he says it in so many words. He’s not like some 
of these long-winded chaps, that you're no nearer 
understanding what they mean when they've finished 
nor when they began.” 

An hour later Frances entered the large schoolroom 
in Kirk o’ th’ Heights, where the meeting was to be 
held. 

Although it still wanted some little time to the 
hour for the meeting to begin, the room was already 
full. David, however, pushed his way up towards 
the front of the platform, where a rosette-bedecked, 
anxious committee-man found seats for him and the 
two girls. 

In a meeting which may probably end in a row it 
is always as well to get ardent supporters as a 
bulwark between the platform and the crowd. 

It did not need the anxious looks of officials, as 
they drew together, here and there, in little groups, or 
the low murmurs which were heard from time to 
time, like the gathering of a distant storm, to tell 
Frances Carroll that the meeting was not likely to 
be peaceful ; in the very atmosphere itself the spirit 
of discord seemed to be abroad. 

Now and then, as the time drew shorter, someone 
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or another, who had more zeal than discretion, called 
out the name of a Liberal measure or statesman, but 
the cheers, which invariably followed, were nearly 
equally balanced with groans and hisses. Men 
looked askance at their neighbours, and here and 
there a woman went out. 

Just as a brave, but inexperienced, traveller feels his 
spirit rise as he watches the tossing of the waves, and 
hears the whistling of the wind, little reckoning upon 
the awfulness of the storm which they foretell, so 
Frances Carroll became pleasurably excited at the 
want of harmony in the meeting to which she had 
come,—she little knew the terrible force with which 
political opinions are possessed amongst the Lan- 
cashire people, with whom she had cast in her lot, 
nor the strength of the encounter when those opinions 
clash. 

_ But she was soon to learn. 

At last a noise in the street outside told that the 
long-expected speakers had come, and a few minutes 
after the little door at the back of the platform 
opened, and one after another the Liberal magnates of 
the constituency trooped in. 

Each was greeted with mingled cheers and hoots, 
and each was so engrossed with his neighbour, and his 
selection of chairs, that no heed was paid to the 
demonstration. 

But when Richard Fenton himself came in, with 
his erect bearing and keen, resolute face, as though 
he were ready to meet any opposition which should 
be shown tohim, the outburst of cheers for the time 
drowned the hisses and deadened the groans. His 
supporters felt that in him they had a candidate 
worth fighting for with all their strength, and the 
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majority of his opponents allowed, for the moment, 
their Lancashire love of fair play to overcome their 
political hatred for this young man, who looked as 
though he had something to say, and meant to 
say it. 

Frances Carroll looked from the tall, fair-haired 
Germaine, with his handsome features, and languid 
expression, to the man whose every movement 
showed that he was alert and watchful, ready either 
for friend or foe, and even she, with all her prejudice 
against Richard Fenton, could not help owning to 
herself that this evening, at any rate, he was much 
the finer type of strength. 

The chairman, being somewhat nervous and anx- 
ious to pass the responsibility of the meeting over to 
the principal speaker of the evening, hurried through 
the preliminaries as fast as he was able, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time Richard Fenton had risen to his 
feet to address the men who in the next few months 
would have to decide whether he or another should 
be their member in the House of Commons. 


For a little while the people were reasonably quiet, — 


and listened with attention to the clear, ringing voice 
of Richard Fenton as he spoke upon one of the 
burning questions of the day. 

But, little by little, the spirit of opposition began 
to be actively roused; hisses were heard here and 
there; groans of disapproval from the lips of one and 
another, and once or twice audible cries of “ Nay, 
nay, Maister.” “Thaa art wrong theer, Dick, lad,” 
tang through the room. 

Still, as yet, the hisses were more or less isolated, 
and the groans were not connected. The supporters 
upon the platform, the rosetted officials about the 
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room, began to breathe more freely ; ifthe opposition 
took no more active form than this the meeting would 
be, indeed, a great success. 

At length the speaker sat down amid a storm of 
cheers, groans, and hooting, which lasted for several 
minutes. 

Frances’s eyes sparkled, and her cheeks grew red 
as she listened. Surely it was worth while having 
come to live as a mill-girl amongst the wild Lan- 
cashire hills, if this were the result. She felt that she 
was in touch with life at last—intense, throbbing life— 
and it thrilled her to know that she was no spectator 
from the platform, but part and parcel of that life 
itself ; that she had taken up her lot with those whose 
sympathies were keen, and whose hatred was strong— 
strong as death itself—with men who knew what 
they meant to do, and how to do it; men who were 
alert and keenly determined—determined to carry 
their own points, alert to avail themselves of every 
chance. . 

Surely an hour such as this was worth years of 
humdrum existence, well hedged-in from the rush 
and roar of the practical struggles of the world. 

“ How do you like it, Alice?” she said to the girl 
who sat beside her. 

“Eh! lass, it’s awfu’, I wish we were safe awhoam ! 
David’s noan so sure that theer woand be a fight 
afore a’s done—I wish we could get aat o’ it, I do 
that !” 

Then, after whispering a moment with her brother, 
she turned to Frances eagerly,— 

“ He ses, as he thinks it ud noan be a light job to 
get through, but if thaa want’st to leave, he’ll try.” 

Frances looked at her aghast,— 
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“If I want to go?” she said, as though she hardly 
understood. “Why, Alice, I would not go for 
worlds, I never enjoyed anything like this in my 
life!” 

Alice Ann sighed ; there was no use in her want- 
ing to go if Frances did not. 

Meanwhile Dick Fenton, whose clear eyes had been 
steadily watching the excited crowd in front of him, 
wrote something on a piece of paper, and passed it 
across the little table to Ralph Germaine,— 

“Your friend does not look afraid of a row!” 

The frown which had settled on Germaine’s face, 
from the time when he had discovered—or had 
pointed out to him—Frances Carroll sitting alone 
amongst “those people,” only deepened as he 
read. 

What had possessed the girl to come there and sit 
amongst a lot of mill hands, as if she were one of them ? 
Good heavens! One of them! She who had been 
the most popular girl in Kent, she who had danced 
with royalty, she who had been presented to her 
Queen—she who might have been his wife. Oh! 
it was wicked of her to throw away her life, like 
this, for the existence of a mere hardworking 
machine. 

Poor Ralph Germaine ground his teeth together as 
he thought of it, and the. man sitting next to him 
wondered as he heard. 

But just then an unpopular speaker reached the 
climax of an unpopular speech; in an instant the 
meeting rose to their feet, shouting, hooting, and 
cheering in utter confusion, and after a futile effort to 
restore some kind of order, the old chairman turned 
to Richard Fenton with a groan,— 
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“T always thought there would be a row before the 
night ended. We had better get into the class-room 
before they get worse.” 

But Richard only shook his head,— 

“Why did that fool make such a speech ?—a child 
might have known what would be the result.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“AN OBSTINATE GIRL.” 


4 ET agen yon wall, lass, as quick as tha con,” 

David exclaimed hurriedly, as the tumult 
waxed louder and louder. “Howd thi din, Alice 
Ann, cornd yo, an’ tak tight howd o’ mi arm,” he 
added, turning to his sister. 

The poor girl had quite lost her nerve, and was 
sobbing and bewailing herself in a manner which 
her brother’s anger did not soothe. 

“Lad, they'll kill us a’, I knaaw they will! Oh! 
why did we come, why ever did we come ?” 

David shook her roughly, as her voice ended in a 
kind of shriek. 

“ Howd thi din, lass, I tell thee,’ he repeated ; but 
Alice Ann only clung to him the more wildly. 

“Tf you take care of her, poor girl, I will follow 
you. I shall be all right,” Frances said, as she saw 
the half-desperate effort with which David tried to 
shake himself free from his sister’s grasp. 

“If hoo’d behave hersel decently, I could manage 
wi’ both on yo, reet enoo,” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, as he pushed his way towards the 
side of the room near to which they had been sitting, 
Frances following close behind. 

“ Naaw, stand wi’ thi back agen it, lass, and doand 
move, happen they’ll noan come this road! Thaa 
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art a fine un to bring aat, Alice Ann, thaa art for 
sure!” he added, as he pushed his sister on to a 
form which ran against the side. 

It is said that the ruling passion is strong in death ; 
certainly, even in this crucial moment Frances 
Carroll could not resist the temptation of turning to 
David with a quizzical expression,— 

“ The out-worker would have been of use, had he 
been allowed to come.” 

Meanwhile the men on the platform, by much 
shouting, tried in vain to restore the meeting to 
order. 

It had, indeed, got far beyond control by now; the 
whole formed a scene of utter confusion ; men pro- 
claimed their own views, and called upon the names 
of their favourite leaders, without any attention to 
their hearers, who were as busy as they were them- 
selves ; irresponsible young men, and boys eager for 
a row, rushed pell-mell about the room, pushing 
forms, upsetting chairs, and hitting out in all direc- 
tions, with no heed to political faith or doctrine ; 
women sobbed or fainted; girls shrieked, half in 
fear, half in wild excitement ; hot, officious committee- 
men tried, in an aimless way, to push everyone they 
could towards the door, with the vague hope of 
clearing the room, and the one or two policemen who 
made their appearance endeavoured ina futile manner 
to write down names and addresses. 

Frances Carroll, who had climbed upon the form, 
watched it all with a wild glorious sense of liberty ; 
she was there in the midst of a row such as she had 
never, in her well-guarded life, imagined. She was 
there, her own mistress, responsible for herself, to her- 
self alone ; no one had a right to say, “ This is not 
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a proper place for you”; nor had anybody the 
power to dictate, “You must come away from 
heres 

She drew a long breath, and her colour deepened. 
Never had she been possessed by such a keen sense 
of excitement; being in at the death after a long 
day’s hunt, rowing races with her cousins on the blue 
water of the Downs, watching, at midnight, the wild 
waves of an angry sea ena up against the tall white 
cliffs, allseemed to dwindle before this uprising of 
excited men—this uprising which she was free to 
watch without anyone to interfere! 

Meanwhile Ralph Germaine had just seen shee 
she stood. 

Ever since the disturbance began he had been 
anxiously looking for her; but, alas! she had been 
swept away from his sight by the angry, surging 
crowd, 

He felt a sickening, paralyzing fear as he thought 
of her being pushed and hustled, of the danger of 
her losing foothold, and being bruised and trampled 
upon by the unheeding mass, and of his utter power- 
lessness to help. 

He could only stand where he was, as in a Revie 
nightmare, until he could catch sight of her, and so 
know in which direction to turn. 

Richard Fenton glanced across at him in surprise 

“ Surely the fellow is not afraid,” he said to himself, 
with a feeling of contempt. 

In the hurry and excitement of the moment he 
had quite forgotten the fact that Frances Carroll was 
down there, in the crush of the unruly, riotous meet- 
ing; quite forgotten, too, that her peril would be 
magnified a hundredfold by one who was used to 
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having his womenkind well protected from the rough- 
ness of the world. 

It was many years before Ralph Germaine lost 
the memory of those few seconds, in which he 
looked in vain for Frances—those few seconds which 
seemed as long as days and weeks of ordinary 
life. 

And then suddenly, in the midst of all the horror 
of suspense, he caught sight of her. 

Caught sight of her, not white-faced, hurt and 
bruised as he had pictured, but standing against the 
wall, head and shoulders above the angry, seething 
crowd, watching it with parted lips and bright, eager 
eyes, 

A sudden rush of anger came over Ralph Germaine 
as he saw the girl—who had been the cause of such 
tormenting fear—leaning against the wall, with an 
expression which denoted neither fright, which he 
could have soothed, nor helplessness, which he could 
have aided, but sheer, joyous excitement ! 

For a second he felt as though a great gulf lay 
between them—a gulf which he had no wish to 
bridge ; she had wished to throw in her lot with these 
wild Lancashire people, she had done so, hence- 
forth 

He jumped down from the platform, and began to 
push his way, in desperation, to where the girl stood ; 
the sight of her quickly bending her head to escape 
a greasy cap—flung against the wall with no particu- 
lar purpose—had overwhelmed him with his old love, 
as with a flood. 

His strength and great height soon enabled him to 
reach her side. 

“ Frances, come down at once, and let me help you 
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away from this wild mob. Come, there is a way 
out by the platform,” he exclaimed imperiously. 

Frances looked down half bewildered when she 
heard his voice. She had quite forgotten his presence 
in the room, and she did not feel particularly delighted 
at this sudden bringing back of the restraints of her 
old life. 

“Frances, come! Iam waiting.” Still she did 
not answer, but returned to her watching of the 
crowd. 

“ Frances Carroll, do you hear me? Let me take 
you to some place of safety, out of all this,” he went 
on, losing all control of his temper as he watched 
her. 

«Oh! maister, I’ve been wanting her to get daawn 
fro’ theer for long, but seemingly hoo’s so set on 
watching it a’, that yo’ meet as weel talk to a post. 
Get daawn, naaw do, theer’s a good lass, ony foo’ 
might send a clog at thi yed, aat o’ sheer non- 
sense.” 

Ralph Germaine looked at the speaker from head to 
toe, without a word. His blood boiled at the idea of 
a man,a Lancashire working man, addressing Frances 
Carroll as a “good lass!” 

A “good lass!” confound it all, what had possessed 
her to lower herself so! 

“Frances, I am waiting,” he repeated impatiently. 

“Tam sorry, Ralph, I wouldn’t if I were you. It’s 
no good, you know,” she said coolly, looking down 
at him. 

“No good! Frances, what would Lady Flora say, 
what would any of your people say, if they saw you 
standing there ?” 

“You quite forget! I am amongst my people 
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now! These are my people,’ waving her hand 
towards the crowd. 

“Whatever possessed you to plunge down into the 
crowd like this, Germaine? Come back at once, it is 
really not safe to be here! Ah! Miss Carroll!” 

“Yes, Fenton, Miss Carroll, and, as she utterly 
refuses to leave this, I shall stay with her and see the 
end.” 

“What rubbish! Who is she with?” 

“Her mother’s people, so she says,” Ralph answered, 
bitterly. 

“Then her mother’s people had better look after 
her. Come out of this, Germaine, and leave her.” 

“Leave her here in the clutches of this mob!” 
Ralph exclaimed, aghast, looking at the crowd as 
though they were wild beasts let loose. 

“Oh! so long as she keeps against the wall out of 
the crush she’s all right. We Lancashire men don’t — 
fight against women, my dear fellow! But for you 
it is different, if they see you, you will get some rough 
treatment amongst them !” 

“J shall certainly not go and leave Miss Carroll 
heré!” 

“Then she must come too!” Dick said, im- 
patiently ; “Miss Carroll, I must ask you to get 
down at once, and come with us, we have no time to 
lose! ” 

“T have already told Sir Ralph that I shall not 
think of doing so,” Frances answered, haughtily. 

Richard turned away with a stamp of his foot. 

“Come, Ralph! Let us leave this obstinate girl, 
she will be all right, I tell you.” 

“ Ay, hoo’ll be reet enoo, maister, I’ll see to her. 
We'll just bide yeer, till folks ha’ geet aat o’ th’ room 
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a bit! But it’s noan safe for yo’ an’ Maister Dick ; 
them chaps is so wild they doand knaaw properly 
wod they’re doing.” 

Ralph shook his head without speaking, and 
Fenton joined in angrily, “Why don’t you lift her 
down then, and make her come? Miss Carroll, if 
you do not come down with us at once, I shall make 
you! This is no laughing matter for my friend, and 
I will not have his life risked for the whim of a foolish 
girl.” 

Before Frances could do more than draw herself 
up stiffly against the wall, the light of a great anger 
in her eyes, a voice shouted wildly from the platform, 

“Come back, Fenton, come back for your life! 
They have seen you down there!” 

But the warning was too late; in another moment 
the crowd had closed in upon him. 

Both he and Germaine fought with all their might, 
aided by those of his supporters who were near, but 
though the hostile party were in the minority, take 
the room through, yet here, just where the interest of 
the room was focussed, they seemed to be gathered 
in overwhelming force. 

“Don’t hit out more than you can help, Germaine, 
you will only make them worse.” 

Frances Carroll stood watching the struggle, half 
frantic with the thought that, if it had not been for 
her, it would never have taken place. 

She had desired to see life—now she saw it, wild, 


. human life. 


She had longed to realize passion—now she had it, 
in all its crude, uncultivated strength. 

As she listened to the deep, hard breathing, and 
saw the frantic pushing and struggling which was 
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going on, she trembled to think of what would be the 
end—the almost inevitable end—of such crushing 
together of life. 

“By Jove! that was near!” Richard Fenton 
muttered, as an iron-bound clog crashed against the 
wall behind him, just catching his cheek as it passed. 

Then, remembering the girl who still stood, half 
petrified with fear, upon the form, he said hurriedly, 
“Come down at once, and stand behind me, you are 
not safe a minute up there.” 

Frances Carroll got down as she was told; all her 
resentment at being commanded had died away, all 
her pride in her own strength had faded into nothing- 
ness before this awful struggling of fierce men, who 
hardly knew what they were struggling for. A feel- 
ing of utter helplessness crept over her, as she listened 
to the fighting which she could no longer see. 

“T can’t stand this much longer,” she heard Ralph 
say hoarsely to his friend, pushing back a man who 
was hurled against him. 

And then, just when the strain became intolerable, 
just at the moment when even Richard Fenton felt 
his heart begin to fail, a sudden and unexpected 
change came over the scene. 

Some ingenious person had turned off the gas ! 

In an instant the tension slacked, men swore, 
women screamed, and then a sudden stillness seemed 
to hold the room, 3 

Then a backward swaying of the crowd began to 
take place. Men do not care about fighting in the 
dark ; too offen when they do they merely fight the 
air. Therefore all began to push, as well as they 
knew how, towards the door. 


Richard Fenton was quick to seize the opportunity. 
Kee 
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“Make for the platform door, I will follow you with 
Miss Carroll,” he cried to his friend ; then turning to 
Frances, he put his arm tightly round her. “Comes, 
he said briefly, “take hold of my collar, and don’t 
leave loose for the world ; we shall have a struggle to 
get through, and I may want my hands.” 

Ralph made his way slowly to the platform, and 
Richard followed hard after, bringing the girl with 
no very gentle hand, though he warded from her, 
pretty effectually, the aimless blows which were struck 
in the dark. 

At last the anteroom door was reached, and, on 
hearing who were there, the valiant men behind it let 
them in. 

Then followed a scene of excitement ; congratula- 
tions, questions, condolence came, one after the other, 
in hot succession. 

Frances, sinking into a chair, felt almost stunned 
by the babel of sound, while through the closed door 
could be heard the dull roar of the crowd in the room 
outside. Richard Fenton leantagainst the table saying 
nothing ; he felt sick and giddy with the struggle he 
had had, and the blood, which trickled slowly down 
his face, he made no attempt to staunch, with the 
exception of wiping it impatiently now and then. 

At last he roused himself. 

“ What a chaos there is going on! Who turned off 
the gas?” 

A pale and weedy-looking young man called out 
that he had, evidently priding himself much upon the 
fact. j 

“ Well, you had better go and turn it on again as 
soon as you can? We shall have the people killing 
each other in the dark, if you are not quick,” 
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Then he got off the edge of the table, and went 
towards the door, giving his cheek a final dab as he 
did so. 

As soon as his purpose of going back into the 
room was grasped, a perfect chorus of disapproval 
arose from all sides, but Richard Fenton took no 
heed. 

“ Something must be done,” he said briefly. 

And a moment afterwards his voice was heard 
upon the platform, ringing out clearly above all the 
noise, 

“Let the men near the gas-lights strike some 
matches, the gas is just being turned on.” 

A quarter of an hour later the room was empty, 
and Frances Carroll was walking through it with 
Ralph Germaine, Richard and the white-haired old 
chairman following close behind. ‘ 

The poor girl felt strangely subdued ; she could 
hardly realize that only half-an-hour before she had 
been the cause of a deadly peril to two of the men 
who walked so silently now by her side. 

Ralph Germaine, to be sure, did not look much the 
worse for the fray ; but the other, the man in whose 
mill she worked, her master, certainly did. 

It had never dawned upon Frances Carroll before 
that moment that Richard Fenton, into whose 
employment she had entered, was practically her 
master—that she had given him the right to say, “do 
this” or “do that,” “go here” or “ go there.” 

She glanced up shyly into his face as he stepped 
up to her side, recognizing, though much against her 
will, that in him, in the man who had declared her 
to have “the modern craze for making herself con- 
spicuous,” the man who that very night had spoken 
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of her as an “obstinate girl”—there was a strength 
which one day she might have to struggle against in 
vain. 

“Your first experience of a Lancashire meeting 
has been rather a rough one, Miss Carroll!” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a hesitation very strange 
to her. | 

“ Though I believe you enjoyed it, all the same,” 
he added, with a smile, as he held open the door for 
her to pass through. 

The keen night air, and the sight of David Ingham 
and his sister standing under a lamp-post, evidently 
waiting for her to come, brought back her usual 
spirit, which for the time she had seemed to lose. 

- She turned and looked Richard full in the face. 

“I did enjoy it very much,—except just at the 
last!” Then she added frankly, “Oh! Mr. Fenton, 
I am dreadfully sorry about that clog! Iam afraid 
the blow you got is very painful!” 

Ever since the crowd had dispersed Ralph Germaine 
had been growing more and more vexed with the 
girl whose self-will had led him and his friend into 
such unnecessary peril, and now, Deters Dick had 
time to answer, he broke in,— 

“If you had not been so determined to hate your 
own way, Frances, in spite of all I could say, there 
would have been no need for your apology, or for 
Fenton’s cut face.” 

Frances Carroll drew herself up. 

“T really did not know that I was making an 
apology, Sir Ralph. It seems to me, if one is 
needed, it should be from you, for bringing your 
friend so unnecessarily into the crush,’ she said 
proudly. 
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“That is one for you, Germaine,” whispered Dick. 

But Frances could not keep her anger for long. 

“Did you think me some Andromeda whom you 
had to rescue, Ralph?” she said, with a mischievous 
little laugh, as she wished them good-night and went 
to join the Inghams. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


HE next day was Saturday, and Frances left her 

work at dinner-time with the delightful sense 

of knowing that all the afternoon would be her own 
—her own to do what she liked with. 

“Where is Alice?” she asked, as David Ingham 
overtook her on the way home. “I hope she did not 
get hurt last night.” 

“Weel, I wouldn’t saay as hoo were hurt, but it 
shook her a bit, I daresay. Anyhow, hoo’s fair sack- 
less this morn, so I axed Mary Ann Duckworth to go 
for her to th’ factory. Nay, there’s no need to look 
daawn abaat it, th’ lass ull be hersel agen by Monday, 
reet enoo.” 

“But it was my fault she went at all,” Frances 
answered, in a low voice. 

“Weer arta baawn this a’ternoon?” he asked a 
little shyly, after a moment or two. 

“Where am I going, do you mean ?” 

“Yea, wheer arta baawn?” he repeated sturdily— 
he was not going to be laughed out of his Lancashire 
speech. 

“Oh, I expect I shall take a book up to the old 
burial-ground ; I generally do when it is fine.” 

“You are mighty fond o’ yon shop, lass.” 
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“There is such a splendid view from it, and every- 
thing is so beautifully quiet.” 

Two hours later she was sitting in the little green 
enclosure, where Friends had put friends to rest long 
years before. High walls surrounded it upon three 
sides ; the fourth, which was lower, had a broad, 
flat, stone coping, and upon this Frances was used 
to sit. 

As she had said to David Ingham, everything was 
so beautifully quiet ; two or three big trees rustled 
their bright green leaves, as though to call attention 
to their freshness, yet untouched by smoke, which 
found its way up from the valley below, long before 
the summers were ended ; the little birds twittered 
gaily as they hopped from branch to branch, and 
some doves cooed drowsily from their home in the 
barn near at hand ; but these only seemed to accen- 
tuate the stillness of all around. 

Peace, herself, seemed, from up there, to hold the 
long valley—nestling down between the high hills— 
spell-bound in her gentle grasp. The great mills were 
silent, their tall chimneys stood out clearly in the 
sunlight ; no sound of human life made itself heard, 
all seemed at perfect rest after the long, hard week of 
toil and bustle; it was, indeed, as though all slept, 
guarded on every hand by the silent, watchful 
hills. 

It was strange that this quiet, old burial-ground 
should have so great an attraction for a lively, high- 
spirited girl such as Frances Carroll; but a great 
attraction it had. 

Perhaps it was its contrast to the whirl and bustle 
in which she lived day by day, or perhaps it was that 
her wild girlish longings for the realities of life were, 
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in some mysterious way, brought into touch with the 
strong, peaceful men and women who had been laid 
there to rest so many years before 

But, whatever might be the reason, it was certainly 
a fact that to be here alone had for the girl an intense 
fascination. In this deserted place, thoughts, hopes, 
aspirations came to her such as she had never dreamt 
of, such as seemed to belong to some other life than 
hers. When she sat upon the wall, gazing out upon 
the grand outlines of the everlasting hills, the world 
seemed to be full of wonderful possibilities ; to be 
alive in it was a great and joyful thing 

Frances had been sitting there some time this 
afternoon, when she saw a man crossing the field 
below her, _ 

“ David Ingham,” she said to herself, with a little 
shrug of her shoulders, and, indeed, in a moment or 
two he was standing on the other side of the wall 
close beside her. 

“T say, lass, I hope yo’ll noan be offended if I axe 
yo’ summat,” he said, rather sheepishly, after a long 
pause had ensued. 

“Oh, no! What is it?” she answered, rather 
startled, nevertheless. 

“Weel, wod i’ th’ warld made thee think o’ coming 
yeer?” 

“But why do you ask that?” she laughed. “I 
have as much right to be in Lancashire as anywhere 
else, have I not?” 

“ Yo’ knaaw as I doand mean that.” 

“ What do you mean, then ?” 

The man was silent for a moment or two then he 
burst out, passionately,— 

“Tt’s a’ weel an’ good for the likes o’ thee to coom 
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up into Lancashire, but thaa should ha’ come to thi 
awn soart! Fine folk aught to bide wi’ fine folk, it’s 
noan reet for um to play at being lasses wod wark for 
their bread, an’ such like! ” 

“ But who says I play at working ?” 

“Why ony foo’ con see that.” 

“But I don’t, all the same. I work as hard at my 
weaving as any girl in the shed,” she protested. 

“Yi, I daresay as yo’ will stick to it for a month or 
two, but it’s playing, a’ th’ same. It ull noan be so 
long afore tha’ chucks it up, an’ goas back weer tha’ 
came fro’! Tha art noan born to it, lass, tha art 
noan born to it; tha shouldst ha’ stayed weer tha 
were |” 

“But I am born to it. I’ve told you many a time 
that my mother was a weaver in the very mill where 
I work now.” 

“But thi fayther wern’d, lass! He were a swell, 
an’ no mistak. An’ he brought thee up to be one 
too. Why, wod’s th’ use o’ talking, tha art noan one o’ 
us, an’ tha never wilt be!” 

“But my mother was one of you, so I must be.” 

“Thi mother! If thy mother were alive naaw 
hoo’d noan be so proud o’ having been a Lancashire 
factory lass, as her daaghter is for her! Hoo were 
made a grand lady, an’ them soart’s noan so fond 0’ 
looking back, bith’-mon !” 

“T would rather not discuss that, David,’ Frances 
said quietly, drawing herself up as she spoke. 

“There ,tha art, wi’ thi high and mighty ways, 
doesta think a factory lass could talk like yon ?” 

“ Since it is the way in which I talk that is the 
great difference between us, you had better tell me 
how I do it,” she said merrily. 
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“Nay, I doand knaw how it's done reetly, tha 
seems to howd thi mouth stiff ? th’ inside, an’ tha 
just touches th’ wards, for a th’ warld like folks play 
wod they ca’ stuckato notes on th’ pianner! There’s 
no drawling like there is wi’ us.” 

Frances laughed. 

“ What a very graphic description!” 

“Weel, a’ter a’, that’s little to do wi’ it. Wod I 
mean is that tha’s noather part nor lot wi’ us, an’ 
tha shouldst ha’ stayed i’ thi awn place. Why, lass, 
a’ th’ folk ? th’ factory ca’s yo’ th’ duchess lass, an’ 
theer’s not a lad in th’ shop, but ud think twice afore 
he’d spaake to thee, as he’d spaake to th’ rest o’ th’ 
wayvers.” 

“But even if all that is true, why shouldn’t I live 
here if I like? I am getting used to the life of a mill- 
girl, and my being here does no one any harm,” she 
said, a little resentfully. 

“ Used to th’ life o’ a mill-girl ; does nobody any 
harm,” repeated the man, half to himself. 

“But I tell thee, lass, tha noan lives mill-girl’s life, 
an’ tha does a deal o’ harm !” 

“TJ cannot understand what you mean.” 

“ Wod doesta knaw o’ a factory lass’s life? Thaa 
warks i’ th’ factory, reet enoo, but yon’s noan Bis 
When tha goas whoam, a’ter tha hast done thi wark, 
tha goas to them Miss Chaddertons wod keep a girl, 
an’ a’s ready for thee, as though thaa wert a guest; 
tha con tak off thi mill cloas, an’ be a lady a’ th’ 
neet ; but when a factory lass goas whoam, happen 
there’s three or four on um coming in at th’ same 
time, an’ like enoo’ there’s washing an’ ironing to 
finish, an’ a’ th’ lads’ cloas to mend; or else it's day 
for fetling up, an’ hoo’s to set to wark an’ clane th’ 
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kitchen. Her wark’s noan finished when hoo laves 
th’ factory as thine is, I con tell thee!” 

Frances did not speak. What, indeed, could she 
say? And after a moment of silence, David Ingham 
went on in the same passionate, resentful tone. 

“Thaa ses as tha does na harm by being yeer! 
But I tell tha tha dost! Thaa maks folk discon- 
tented wi’ things as were reet enoo afore! Tha talks 
to a chap one minute as though he were thi friend, 
an’ th’ next, when he talks as a friend to thee, tha cuts 
him short, as if he were Nay! lass, there’s no 
need for thee to shake thi yed, for it’s as true as th’ 
gospel. I’m noan blaming thee for it, it’s th’ natural 
way wi fine folk. But I want thee to see as tha art 
not one o’ us. Doesta think I want thee to be? 
I wouldn’t ha’ thee altered for a’ th’ warld. But I 
tell thee, lass, it drives me fair wild sometimes to 
know as I con never be like thee, as I con never be 
thi equal, try as I like! I only wish to goodness tha 
hadst never come across mi path.” 

He turned his back upon her as he finished, and 
Frances, overwhelmed by surprise, tried, in vain, to 
think of something to say. 

To her great relief, the latch of the old doorway in 
the wall was lifted, and the door was pushed slowly 
open. Someone was coming in to make a diversion, 
and she felt truly thankful at the thought. 

“It’s a quaint old place, and where there are so 
few ” Richard Fenton stopped short as he 
caught sight of the girl who sat on the broad stone 
wall; then, he added in an amused voice, “The 
duchess lass again, Germaine!” 

Ralph went hurriedly forward, Richard following. 

“ T never expected to find you here, Frances. How 
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do you feel after last night? I hope you are not 
terribly tired. We called at the farm, but Miss 
Chadderton did not know where you had gone.” 

Dick shook hands in silence, and nodded to 
Ingham, who had turned round at the sound of 
voices. 

Frances glanced rather uneasily at the plaister 
upon Dick’s cheek ; was she not responsible for its 
presence ? 

“Oh, I am all right, thank you!” she said, in 
answer to Germaine’s question. 

“ You are not alone, I see,” he said, looking with a 
frown at her companion over the wall. “I hope we 
are not interrupting you!” 

Then he said to himself, with a feeling of 
contempt, “how can she talk to that sort of 
fellow ?” 

“Oh, no! I am rather glad to see you! This man 
has just been telling me that, living here as Incdodi 
am neither fish, fowl, nor good red-herring!” 

Germaine frowned the more heavily. Was this 
the way she allowed these Lancashire mill-hands to 
speak to her ? 

And Richard Fenton laughed. 

« Are neither of you going to defend me?” 

“You know well enough what I think about your 
being here,” Ralph said, stiffly. 

«“ Ay, an’ if hoo’d any sense, hoo wouldn’t be. Wod 
reet has hoo to come living among us, pretending to 
be one o us? I’ve allus yerd, Maister Dick,’ at 
them fine folks down i? th’ south were full o 
curiosity abaat th’ way poor folk live.” 

Sir Ralph’s lips curled scornfully ; and Frances, as 
she caught sight of his face, gave a little laugh. 
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“It’s a weel an’: good to laugh, lass, but I mean 
wod I say! It’s noan fair! Look at me naaw, I’ve 
got eyes an’ ears, I’m made same as they are”— 
with a jerk of his head towards the two young men. 
“But I’m noan like um, an’ I never shall be. Yet I 
live i’ th’ same country, an’ I’m ruled bi th’ same laws ; 
if they do wrong, they'll be punished same as me, 
we've a’ to ha’ same prison, if we go there; we've 
both to eat, an’ we con both keep alive on th’ same 
food ; if we tak’ too much to drink, it ull ha’ th’ same 
result ; we’re born i’ th’ same road, and we're finished 
off wi’ th’ same complaints—an’ yet theer’s a differ- 
ence between us, an’ it’s nobbut a bit o’ brass as 
maks it! I yerd these socialist chaps—wot rant up 
an’ down th’ country, living on th’ brass as silly folk 
gi’ to yeer um—-say as a’ th’ money i’ England ought 
to be divided, an’ we’d a’ start equal! I doand see 
reetly how they’d do it, but I’m noan so sure at it 
ud be a bad thing, if they could.” 

“Why, Ingham, if all the money were equally 
divided in the morning, you would have rich and 
poor again by night.” 

“That’s reet enoo, Maister. But it wouldn’t be th’ 
same lot as were rich in th’ morning as would be rich 
at neet, maybe! As-how-’t-be we’d ha’ had aar 
chance !” 

“Well, my man,I understand that if all the money 
were equally divided it would come to about half-a- 
crown a head, so ll give you your half-crown, and 
then you, at least, will have your share of this world’s 
goods.” 

Sir Ralph pulled out the money as he spoke, and 
handed it across the wall to the man on the other 
side. 
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David Ingham looked at it contemptuously, and 
then at the man who offered it to him. 

“Nay, Maister, tha’d best keep thi aan share, and 
divide th’ rest,” he said, accentuating his Lancashire 
drawl more than usual. 

Frances laughed, and Richard Fenton turned to 
his friend with an amused expression. 

“I thought you would not find the duke’s argu- 
ment would have the same quenching effect up here 
as it had in the Midlands.” 

Sir Ralph Germaine put back his half-crown into 
his pocket without saying any more, and Richard 
went on sharply to the man, whom he had known 
from a boy. 

“Tt is all very well for you to grumble and rail at 
things, Ingham, but why don’t you do something ? 
You all seem to expect some great, propelling force — 
which will push the whole lot of you up ever so many 
steps of the ladder ; you never seem to think that you 
can climb there, each for himself, if you’ve any worth 
in you! Who were the grandfathers of the big, 
moneyed men of Lancashire a hundred years ago—a 
hundred—what were the fathers of nine-tenths of them 
only fifty years ago? How often do you hear men 
say: ‘Why, my fayther an’ hisn worked together i’ th’ 
same shop when they were lads!’ Any Lancashire 
man, such as you are, can get on, if he’s not fool 
enough to marry when he’s only a lad. But the 
truth is, you find it much easier work to grumble, and 
expect a good time coming, when all that other men 
have accumulated, and taken care of, shall be divided 
into equal shares amongst you , much easier work 
than toiling and struggling day in, day out, to get 
money for yourselves.” 
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“It’s a’ reet enoo, fro’ thy side o’ th’ question, 
Maister Dick. But it’s noan th’ same fro’ mine. 
I’m a wayver, I was brought up to be a wayver, mi 
fayther were one afore me. Wod am] fit for else? 
Yo’ just get into th’ groove, an’ there yo ha’ to stick 
for th’ rest of life, be it long or short. But, as I 
towd thee afore, lass, I tell thee agen, thaa hast done 
harm i?’ coming up, pretending tha art a mill-hand, an’ 
such like. Tha’s put things into mi yed as never 
was there afore, an’ yo’ve made me fair discon- 
tented wi’ wod was reet enoo afore tha came wi’ thi 
fine speech and gradely ways. Why should there be 
a’ th’ difference ’twixt them two an’me? Why should 
there, I say? I never had a chance i’ this warld, 
lass. I tell thee, I’ve never had a chance!” 

He turned abruptly as he said the last words, his 
voice half choking with passion, and started rapidly 
across the field towards his home. 

Frances was carried away by a sudden rush of 
pity. 

“ Oh, come back,” she cried, hardly knowing what 
she said ; “ come back, David, you have a chance, you 
have always a chance with me!” 

Ralph Germaine swore under his breath as he 
heard her words, and Richard raised his eyebrows 
with a queer little smile. 

“He never heard me—he has gone. Oh, poor 
fellow!” she added, with an appealing look at her 
two companions, as David Ingham went on steadily 
down the hill. 

“I daresay it is as well he did not,’ Dick an- 
swered. “He would probably have quite mistaken 
your meaning—which would have been exceedingly 


awkward for you.” 
L 
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“Mistaken my meaning, Mr. Fenton, I don’t 
understand » Then, as she caught the expression 
on both the young men’s faces, she jumped down 
from the wall upon which she had been sitting, 

“Oh, how dare you!—How dare you!” she 
panted, stamping her foot passionately upon the long, 
green grass, 

Richard Fenton stood aghast at the effect of his 
careless words, and Ralph came to the rescue,— 

“There is really no need to get into a temper, 
Frances. You had better take warning for the- 
future, and be careful what you say to men who go 
through the world without chances. By-the-bye, 
Dick, that workman of yours is rather clever. It 
sounded like listening to a chapter of Tolstoi, or some 
of those fellows.” 

“The man’s a fool!” 

“No, no, my dear fellow! He was really very 
interesting! Is your British workman often taken in 
this way?” 

“Ralph, how can you talk like that? Oh, you are 
hateful! The man was in earnest, in deadly earnest, 
and you both make fun, and scoff at him like this!” 

Frances was still standing by their side ; in spite 
of her temper she felt that it would be more dignified 
to stay where she was, after Ralph’s speech to her, 
and being there, her impetuosity could only make 
her join in the conversation. 

“Look here, Miss Carroll, as I said to Ingham just 
now, it is utterly foolish to rave about fair chances 
and equality ; any man in Lancashire can rise if he 
has the determination to doit; but it is so much 
easier to rant and rave about what they have not 
got. Why, there’s not above five minutes difference 
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between the whole lot of men and masters in the 
manufacturing parts. What the man is to-day the 
master’s father was yesterday, and it is quite possible 
that the man will be to-morrow what his master is to- 
day! All this rubbish about social equality, and that 
kind of thing, does not begin with the working man, 
though he takes it up easily enough; it begins with a 
set of scamps who go making speeches up and down 
the place, because it’s an easy way of getting money.” 

“ But, as David said just now, when you are born 
a weaver it is hard to get out of the groove.” 

“It is, of course, but still a great many do.” 

“Tt seems to me,” Ralph said, slowly, “that if a 
lady can become a weaver, a weaver can surely make 
himself a ss 

“ A mill-owner!” Dick broke in with a little laugh, 
“The difference is not nearly so great, is it, 
Germaine ?” 

“Oh! Ralph, how unfortunate your Lancashire 
speeches are.” 

But Ralph Germaine only put his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder with a smile that meant a good 
deal, and in a moment Frances went on,— 

“Well, there is no use in my discussing social 
questions, for I don’t understand them; and it is 
time I went home. All the same, I am very, very 
sorry for David,” she called out, defiantly, as she 
went through the old doorway in the wall. 

“If you are going to marry Miss Carroll, 
Germaine, the sooner you do it the better! She 
will be getting into some sort of bother with David 
if you don’t. The men up here are not satisfied 
with an occasional word or nod when once they’ve 
been led to expect more.” 


ie 2 
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They were walking homeward down the lane, and 
Ralph suddenly stood still. 

“Tt’s not my fault, Fenton, that I don’t marry her; 
but if she is not willing, what can I do? Youd 
make her. Oh, it is all very well to talk. You don’t 
know Frances Carroll as I do. Why, man, she is 
quite equal to marrying the man you are talking of 
in one of her high-flown, quixotic moments. I don’t 
think I am far wrong in saying that it was because 
her people wanted her to marry me that she had the 
row and left home. What use is there in talking of 
marrying her, as if it only depended on me?” 

“ Have you asked her since you came up here?? 

“When have I had an opportunity ?” 

“ Opportunity! Most men would have made that. 
However, we will go to the farm to-morrow and I 
will make one for you. I certainly think you will be 
wise to get that girl away from here. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK,” 


RANCES CARROLL was very quiet at tea 
that night, so quiet that at last Miss Sarah 
noticed it. 

“ Where have you been all the afternoon, my dear? 
You seem to have nothing to say now you’ve come 
back.” 

“T have been sitting up in the Old Friends’ burial- 
ground,” she answered, rather absently. 

“Oh! it’s no wonder you're glum, now you have 
got back. In a-burial ground! a queer place for a 
young girl like you ; but, as my mother always said, 
there’s no accounting for tastes !” 

“My dear, whether you are young or old, it’sa 
profitable thing to look sometimes upon your latter 
end.” 

“Maybe, Susan, maybe! but I think myself when 
you're as near the start as Frances is, you may as 
well look to the middle of the road a bit, instead of 
the end. It would seem more like for a girl, such as 
she is, to think of getting wed, rather than of getting 
buried !” 

“Sarah, because the girl’s young, it is no guarantee 
that her life will be a long one. We know neither 
the day nor the hour when the Son of Man cometh.” 

Susan Chadderton stirred her tea slowly as she 
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spoke, and Sarah cut herself a piece of crust off the 
loaf of new bread with a little grunt of disapproval. 

“ Well, well, I am sure it was very nice of Frances 
if she did go to sit there and think over what we 
have all got to come to. But all the same, Susan, it 
is but natural that she should think a bit of getting 
married, and such like, for she is only a lass when 
all’s said and done. Take some more lettuce, 
Frances, my dear, there’s a nice bit of heart left.” 

“But I do assure you, Miss Martha, I neither 
thought of dying nor getting married all the time 1 
was there!” Frances protested, half-laughing. “I 
wasn’t good enough to think of the one, nor stupid 
enough to think of the other.” 

“Oh! my dear, I am sure you are a very good 
girl, And as for being stupid !” 

“Ves, as for being stupid, if it’s stupid to think of 
marrying, it’s what all the world is, sometime or 
other.” 

“ At any rate J am not, and I don’t intend to be 
either.” 

“Oh, Frances, my dear, you must not talk like 
that! Why, I’ve often thought what a good wife 
you'd make for someone, especially lately.” 

Then, a moment after Martha added, in a knowing 
voice,— 

“T have often thought, too, how nice it would be 
to have the wedding here! Why, we've not hada 
wedding since Dick’s mother was married. Ay! 
that was a day, do you remember, Susan? You 
wore that purple silk of yours, and Sarah and I 
wore yellow—a good sad yellow, lass ; none of your 
faint colours that look as though they had been 
washed half a dozen times!” 
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“Eh, Martha, how you do let your tongue run 
away with you! Why, if Frances marries properly, 
as she ought to, there'll be a grand wedding at her 
uncle’s for her, with presents, and a fine breakfast, 
and crowds of folk to watch; she’ll not have the 
kind of thing she would get at a farmhouse like 
this !” 

“Indeed, Miss Sarah, there is nothing she would 
like better! and I will make you a promise, Miss 
Martha, if ever I do such an unlikely thing as marry- 
ing, I will be married from here, if you don’t mind 
the bother !” 

“Mind the bother, do you say? Nay, lass, if you 
are of the same mind when the time comes, and 
Sir , 1 mean the gentleman you marry does not 
object, we shall be very proud to have the wedding 
here,” Sarah said, heartily. 

Martha chimed in, “Yes, indeed, shan’t we, 
Susan?” and Susan Chadderton nodded her head 
gravely with a far-off look in her eyes, which seemed 
to say that by the time Frances Carroll’s wedding- 
day came round she, herself, would very likely be in 
the land where there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage, humanity being as the angels of God. 

“T am going down into the village,” Frances said 
as she got up from the tea-table. “Is there anything 
which I can do for you, Miss Martha?” 

Martha Chadderton shook her head with a smile; 
she was too good a housekeeper to leave any shop- 
ping for Saturday night which could be done before. 

Frances was soon down into the short, hilly street 
which practically constituted the village of Raven- 
stone, so far as shops were concerned. 

It was a busy scene. Most of the inhabitants of 
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the place had come out to stroll, more or less aim- 
lessly, up and down, gazing into the bright and 
tempting shop-windows, meeting friends, nodding 
to acquaintances, talking, laughing, pushing, nudg- 
ing; a hard-working population with a long day 
of rest before them. Here and there an anxious- 
faced woman hurried past, little heeding the 
careless merry throng as she planned how best to 
spend for her household the modicum of money she 
held in her hand; proud parents passed by with the 
small lad between them who was to have his first 
suit of clothes ; girls looked serious over the choice 
of new summer hats in the busy milliners’ shops ; 
and young men turned over the money in their 
pockets as they viewed from outside the coats and 
trousers which were marked so temptingly low in 
price ; all was good-humoured, eager pleasure-taking, 
the determined earnest pleasure-taking of those who, 
having a break between one week’s toil and another, 
are resolute to enjoy it to the full. 

It was a never-wearying pleasure for Frances 
Carroll to watch this bustling, careless crowd; she 
liked to walk amongst them, she liked to feel she 
was part of the great heedless throng of men and 
women. : 

She got many a good-natured nod as she passed 
along, for she was well known amongst the hands of 
“th’ owd mill,’ and “th’ owd mill” employed many 
people. 

“Yon’s th’ duchess lass,” she heard one girl say 
to another as she passed. 

“Weel, hoo’s not much to look at, as how-’t-be !” 

“Maybe not, but hoo’s a way wi’ her that yo’d 
never get, not if yo’ tried till yo’ were sixty !” 
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Frances laughed to herself, as she turned to go 
towards home. 

“Good evening, Miss Carroll! It seems we are 
both going the same way!” said the smooth voice 
of George Chadderton, the man she so much 
detested. 

In a flash the paper which she had found in the 
old packet, tied with blue ribbon, came to her 
memory! For the last few days she had entirely 
forgotten it. 

She said “ Good-evening ” with a somewhat guilty 
feeling. What a difference that scrap of paper would 
make to him if he only knew! Was she right in say- 
ing nothing ; in putting it back where she had found 
it without a word? 

Yet what a greater difference still it would make 
to those three old sisters, whose placid life at the 
ivy-covered farm she was allowed to share! How 
could she, an interloper, overwhelm them with 
disaster? Oh, no, surely she was right in puttiug 
back what she had found, where she had 
found it! 

“We are having very fine weather for the time of 
the year,” he went on. 

“Very: fine.” 

“Tt is not so often we have a spring like this up 
here.” 

ONO 

“No; it’s generally pretty wet. We have our 
share of rain, and half someone else’s into the 
bargain, as a rule.” 

Sindecde” 

“You must find it very slow living with my three 
old aunts ?” 
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“Oh, no! not at all. Iam very fond of the Miss 
Chaddertons.” ‘ 

“Tam very glad to hear it! Nevertheless, it must 
be very different from the life you have been used 
to. 

“Indeed? But why should you think that?” she 
asked coolly. 

George was a little nonplussed for a moment. 

“ Oh—ah—well, you know, every one can see that 
you have not been used to this kind of thing. Why, 
all the hands in the mill call you ‘th’ duchess lass.’ ” 

“ Do they, really? ” 

George Chadderton hit the kerbstone impatiently 
with his ‘stick. Never had he met a girl who was so 
difficult to talk to; it was like talking to an echo, he 
thought angrily. He would have wished her “ Good- 
night,” and gone on his way, but there was a question 
he had wanted to ask her for along time, and now 
that the much-sought-for opportunity had come he 
did not feel inclined to waste it. é 

“ The farm is a quaint old place,” he said, in a little 
while. 

“ Very,” she answered laconically. 

“Bother the girl!—My aunts are very proud of 
it too.” 

“ They are, exceedingly, Mr. Chadderton.” 

“ Why does he keep on chattering about the farm 
and his aunts ?” Frances thought, impatiently. “ Any 
other man would have seen long ago that I did not 
care for his company, but he seems determined to 
talk, whether I answer or not.” 

“The kitchen-parlour sort of place where they 
always sit is very picturesque ; they have some very 
fine old oak in it too!” Then, asshe did not speak, 
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he added, “But perhaps you don’t care for old 
oak ?” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

“Then there is ‘the best room,’ as they call it ; 
you will have often been in there?” 

Children are fond of playing a game in which 
some object is hidden; as this object is neared the 
hider calls out “warm,” “warmer,” “hot.” Frances 
Carroll might have been playing a new version of 
this game in the most literal of ways. 

As the “best room” was mentioned she turned 
crimson, it seemed so very near the desk and the 
paper hidden away in its dark recess. 

But George Chadderton was too busy planning 
how he should ask his question in a manner which 
would awake curiosity in his subject, and yet lead to 
no suspicion of himself; he had no time to watch 
his companion, or to take heed of the blush of which 
she herself was so angrily conscious, 

“JT have been in once or twice, not often,” she said, 
after a pause, in a voice she tried in vain to make 
indifferent. 

“ They have some queer old things in there! Old 
maids have a marvellous capacity for hoarding.” 

“They have a most beautiful figure of Hope, 
which Mr. Fenton brought from abroad ;” adding to 
herself, “ Oh, I wish he would stop talking and go.” 

But he seemed to have no intention of any such 
thing. 

“Yes, But don’t you think it is an unsuitable 
kind of thing to bring for three old people like them? 
It must have cost a great deal too! But then Dick 
Fenton is not troubled by lack of the needful! He 
has no necessity to value every separate sixpence or 
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shilling! But, however, there is no reason why we 
should discuss him. My aunts’ best parlour is much 
more interesting.” 

“ There seems a kind of fate in the way he goes 
on and on about that wretched room,” Frances said 
to herself impatiently. 

“It is a long while since I was in it, but if I 
remember rightly, there is a fine old chair of my 
great-grandfather’s. It used to stand by the fireside, 
near to—to an old oak desk!” 

This was coming near to the hidden paper with a 
vengeance. 

Frances bent down to examine a well-tied shoe- 
lace, in order that her confusion might pass 
unnoticed. 

“Yes, there is a splendid old chair. But I think I 
almost like the corner cupboard the best, it has such 
lovely, quaint pieces of china inside. I must get him 
away from that side of the room in some way,” she 
added to herself. 

“ Yes, it’s very pretty,” he said a little absently. 

A long pause followed, and Frances began to 
recover herself a little. But, though as she thought, 
“ He cannot possibly begin about that room again?” 
yet it was rather a relief when he suddenly began a 
totally fresh subject. 

“You never knew my Uncle John, did you?” 

“No; but I have heard a good deal about him ; 
he left a lot of money, didn’t he, to Mr. Fenton ?— 
Oh, whatever possessed me to say that,” she thought. 

George Chadderton looked at her keenly; there 
had been a strange ring in her voice as she spoke. 
Could she, by any chance, know more than she 
seemed to know ? 
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He answered her as though he had not heard the 
latter part of her remark : 

“Of course, you would not. I was never thinking 
when I asked the question. He was a strange man, 
was my Uncle John! Always scheming to turn his 
coppers into silver, and his silver into gold. He was 
as good as his sisters for hoarding up all sorts of odds 
and ends too. I don’t think he ever destroyed even 
a bit of paper—with writing on!” 

If George Chadderton had been struck by the tone 
of her voice Frances Carroll was far more startled 
by his; there was a slyness about it, as though he 
meant far more than he said, as though he were 
trying to find out something which he thought she 
knew. 

Could it be that he Ah, no ; how could such 
an idiotic thing enter into her head? 

“ He was very fond of music too ; always copying 
out old tunes, and bits of airs he heard. I wonder 
Martha has never shown them to you—she hasn’t, 
has she?” 

Frances shook her head. 

Then she said defiantly, to her conscience, which 
suggested disagreeable things as to the connection 
between half-truths and lies,— 

“T don’t care; she never showed them to me.” 

“Tf I were you, I would ask to see them ; they are 
well worth the trouble, especially if you are fond of 
that kind of thing,and I suppose you are. So far 
as I remémber’—he was speaking very slowly now, 
in a guarded way, which attracted the girl’s attention. 
—“so far as I remember, but it’s a long time since I 
was there—they were kept in a packet of papers in- 
side the old desk we spoke of just now.” 
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Frances turned quickly and looked him straight in 
the face. 

“In a packet tied with blue?” she said, sharply. 

The two kept their eyes steadily fixed upon one 
another for two or three long seconds, then they 
turned silently away without another word. 

“ He knows all about it,” she said, half-aloud, as 
she went up the lane. 

“She has seen that paper,” he said, as he watched 
her go. ; 

George Chadderton went home very much in per- 
plexity. That Frances Carroll had found the paper 
he felt no manner of doubt; but what possible reason 
could she have for not speaking of her discovery ? 
To publish such a find would be the natural action 
of an impulsive, lively girl such as she. 

Yet she had never mentioned it! 

That she did not care for him, personally, he knew 
very well ; but still, was that a sufficient reason for 
her to conceal the knowledge she had got? He was 
shrewd enough to know that it was not. The girl 
must have some stronger motive than any little dis- 
like to him to make her take such a decided stand. 

Had she, by any chance, spoken to his aunts about 
it, and had they persuaded her to keep silence for 
the sake of Dick ? 

No, that idea was not feasible either; in the first 
place, Frances Carroll had given evidence of quite 
as strong a feeling of dislike to his cousin as to him- 
self, and in the second, the very thought that his 
three straightforward old aunts would stoop to such 
a piece of deceit seemed utterly absurd. 

No, that was no solution either. 

Then what: was ? 
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He puzzled over the question all the evening, yet 
he seemed as far from guessing the girl’s motive for 
hiding her knowledge of the paper at the end of it, 
as he was at the beginning. 

One thing, at any rate, was certain; Frances 
Carroll had both found the paper and read it. 

Well, if she would not help him, there were more 
ways than one of making a discovery, he thought, 
as he put out his gas that night, after a long and 
lonely walk up the hill. 

But as he stood for a second in the dark the un- 
welcome recollection of Frances Carroll’s.expression 
as she turned away crept over him. 

If he had found out that she knew, she had cer- 
tainly found out, too, that he did! 

This sudden conviction did not make the sleep of 
George Chadderton any the easier that night. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHEN THE CLOCK STRUCK TWELVE. 


RANCES CARROLL hurried up the lane, in 
a state of utter perplexity ; feeling too much 
bewildered to put the thoughts which rushed through 
her mind into any order. 
What had possessed her to turn upon George 
Chadderton as she had done? 

At what part of his conversation was it that she 
began to think that he knew about that special 
paper in the packet tied with blue? 

Was she not mistaken after all? Was it not per- 
fectly impossible for him to know —and keep 
silence? 

It was a relief to her to hear the voice of Alice 
Ann Ingham calling to her as she came up to the 
farm; she felt she could not go straight in and face 
the sharp, keen eyes of the three Miss Chaddertons. 

So she went gladly along the little paved way 
which led in front of the old-fashioned row of cot- 
tages, and sat down by the girl on the low stone 
wall opposite the open door. 

“ How do you feel to-night, Alice?” she asked. 

“Weel, I cornd exactly saay. I feel rayther 
slack set-up still, but like enoo I'll be a’ reet by 
Monday.” 

“T feel as though I were to blame for it, you 
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know. You would never have gone if it had not 
been for me.” 

“Eh, lass, it were worth while going to see thi 
face, if there’d been naught else! Thaa looked fair 
grand as tha stood on yon form! I were at some 
sort o’ entertainment at Blackpool once, weer they 
showed a figure that they ca’ed Joan of Arc. Hoo 
were a gradely lass, an’ looked some brave too—but 
hoo were naught to thee! I wouldn’t mention her 
i’ th’ same day as thee. Why, lass, when tha 
tossed thi yed i’ yon proud way o’ thine, an’ towd 
Maister Fenton as thaa’d stay wi’ thi own folk, I 
could ha’ shouted, for all I was so feared o’ th’ 
crowd. Aar David were some pleased too, I knaaw, 
though he’ll nobbut turn away when I saay so!” 

“What rubbish you talk, Alice!” Frances said, 
turning rather red. “I am dreadfully ashamed of 
that night altogether. Let us talk of something 
else more entertaining. Has Reuben been to- 
night ?” 

“Vi, he’s nobbut just goan—but it’s noan so plea- 
sant for him yeer. Aar David con be some plaguey 
when he’s a mind.” 

“JT should get married, Alice, and have done with 
it all. It is miserable going on like this.” 

‘ Nay, yo’ wouldn’t, if yo’ lived wi’ aar David. 
Why, he’s towd me, o’er an’ o’er agen, that he'll 
never spaake to me a word—not if I were deeing 
—if Imarry yon aatworker. An’ he means wod he 
ses, does aar David, he does that. Th’ only chance 
I ha’ is to wait a bit an’ see if he comes raand. For 
howe’er sorry he were a’ter, he’d stick to his word, 
if I married, ay! even if he’d to dee for’t.” 

Poor Alice Ann wiped her eyes slowly, one after 
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the other, as she spoke, and then she gazed at the 
darkening hills as though there she might be able to 
read her fate. 

It was, indeed, a most perfect evening; the hills 
were beginning to stand out black against the clear, 
pale sky, a few stars began to show themselves like 
early guests awaiting the coming of their queen ; 
now and then a belated rook or two sailed, high over 
head, towards their resting-place amongst the trees 
round Richard Fenton’s home; the little sparrows 
chirped lazily now and then, and a big grey cat came 
to rub itself against Alice Ingham’s dress. 

“Oh! it’s very hard, it’s very hard!” she said, at 
last, in a low voice. “ Sometimes I’ve wondered why 
ever I were born! I do love Reuben, I do, indeed ; 
I couldna gi’ him up! An’ yet I thinks a deal o’ 
David !” 

“Poor Alice,” Frances said softly, putting her 
hand upon the girl’s shoulder,—* Poor Alice, it must 
be dreadful to feel like that ! ” 

It is said that a fellow-feeling makes one won- 
drous kind. But there must be other forces which go 
for kindness as well, for certainly Frances had not 
the slightest fellow-feeling for the girl she so much 
pitied. It seemed incredible to her that any one 
should be so much under the control of a brother 
that she dare not go her own way, and yet so much 
under the sway of another man that she could not 
give him up. There was, to her mind, something 
contemptible in such a state of miserable indecision. 
Why could not the girl either make up her mind to 
defy her brother, or else put away all idea of marry- 
ing the man he so much disliked ? 

“ Really Alice, if I were you, I would make up my 
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mind one way or another, It’s not fair to Reuben to 
dally like this. If it were I, I should take no notice 
of my brother ; I can’t see what he has to do with it; 
but if I could not decide to leave him, I would give 
up Reuben, and have finished with it all.” 

“Eh! Miss Carroll, how you talk! Yo’ve noan 
got a brother like aar David or yo’ wouldn’t talk as yo’ 
do; and as for breaking all off wi’ Reuben, why, lass, 
yo’ doand seem to know wod it is to be that fond o’ a 
man, that yo’ couldn’t live wi’aat him !” 

Frances laughed and shrugged her shoulders, 

“TJ wish I could help you in some way, Alice,” she 
said kindly, after another long pause had ensued. 

Alice turned and looked at her eagerly. 

“Dosta really? Wilta spake to aar David then? 
I’ve often thought maybe he’d listen to thee! He 
thinks a deal o’ thee, does aar David!—But I were 
allus fair shamed to axe thee.” 

“Oh! if you think it will do any gocd, I don’t 
mind speaking to your brother, in the least.” 

As if in answer to their words David Ingham came 
out of the cottage doorway ; his pale face lighting up 
as he caught sight of Frances sitting by his sister on 
the low stone wall. 

“ Ah, we were just talking about you, David. Your 
sister has been telling me how very much averse you 
are to her marrying Reuben Heap.” 

David frowned, and looked angrily at his sister, but 
she did not lift her head. 
“Weel, hoo’s nobbut towd th’ truth,” he said 

sullenly. 

“ But what makes you so bitter against him? He 
always seems a very nice, steady young fellow.” 

“He’s nobbut an aatworker! Wod dost hoo 
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want wi? one o’ them? they’re like a set of rolling 
stanes, here to-day an’ gone to-morrow.” 

“Eh, lad, how cansta saay so? Why, it were only 
last neet as I were telling thee that Reuben said he 
would get wark i? Ravenstone an’ settle daawn, if I 
would marry him !” 

“ He’s noan th’ first chap as has talked o’ wod he’d 
do when he were wed, by along shot. Settle i? Raven- 
stone, why, wod could he do theer ?>—a great, lumber- 
ing fellow like him is noan so likely to find wark!” 

Even quiet Alice Ann Ingham was roused by this 
taunt. 

“ He’s noan lumbering, an’ so I tell thee! Why, 
he’s as gradely lad as tha’d find fro yeer to Manches- 
ter. He’d mak three o’ thee. Tha art only th’ 
height 0’ sixpen’oth o’ copper beside him! v= she 
cried, angrily. 

Frances Carroll thought it was time to say some- 
thing, unless she were inclined to listen to a family 
quarrel. 

“ But, really, I do not quite see why you should be 
so angry because the man is an outworker, David ?” 

“ Why, they’re noan th’ same as us; we have naught 
to do wi’ un! Thaa mun ha’ seen for thisel even 
going daawn th’ street, as th’ aatworkers an’ th’ mill 
hands keep to theirsels !—Ay, tha mayst smile to thi- 
sel if tha’s a mind, but it’s true enoo, a’ th’ same! I 
daresay yo’ fine folks put us a’ daawn i’ th’ lump, an’ 
thinks theer’s no difference betwixt us ; but I con tell 
thee there is! Every bit as much as there is betwixt 
folks as do naught! An’ they’re noan a’ th’ same, I'll 
be baand.” 

Frances laughed, as she thought of the subdivi- 
sions of society, and the innumerable “ our sets.” 
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“To tell you the truth, David, the outworkers 
look a much finer race of men than those who work 
in the mills.” 

“Yon’s wod I allus say,” Alice broke in eagerly. 

“It’s a regular woman’s way o’ thinking, just be- 
cause they’re a few inches taller, an’ ha’ got a bit 
burnt wi’ being i’ th’ sun. They’re a swearing, drink- 
ing lot, and a’ th’ lasses as wed um come to want 
some day. Just you mark my words, Alice Ann.” 

“ But there are always exceptions, all the same. I 
am.sure Reuben is a steady man, as well as a good 
worker. It really seems rather arbitrary of you to 
keep Alice from being married, when her mother has 
given consent.” 

“T’m noan keeping her! Hoo can get wed to- 
morrow for aught I care,” he answered, throwing a 
stone at a stump of an old tree in the field below them. 
“Yi, hoo can get wed to-morrow,” he repeated slowly. 

“It’s a’ very weel to say that, David, when tha 
knaws tha’d never spake to me agen if I did.” 

“Weel, if tha didst get wed, an’ I said so, I’d noan 
spake to thee! But wod’s that to do wi’ thee an’ yon 
chap o’ thine?” 

Alice Ann turned away with a bitter sob, and 
Frances got up, in anger, from her seat upon the 
wall. 

“How dare you speak to your sister like that? 
You are a most cruel man! What right have you 
to interfere with her marriage, or make her miserable 
by threatening her?” she cried. 

He looked at her for a moment as though he were 
going to retaliate, then as suddenly a change came 
over his face—a change which filled his sister with 
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“Doesta mean to say as tha wouldn’t mind having 
one o’ them aatworkers for a—a cousin, lass?” he 
said slowly. 

“TJ should not care at all,” she answered, with an 
amused expression; thinking to herself that the 
difference between a mill hand and an outworker 
from a relationship point of view was so slight as to 
be indiscernible. : 

For a few minutes David Ingham gazed at the 
wide view in front of him with eyes that saw not, a 
little smile hovering over his face; then he put his 
hand upon his sister’s shoulder,— 

“ Tha const wed thi man, if tha’s a mind, lass, I'll 
say no more abaat it.” 

“ An’ yo’ll spaake to us, lad, an’ be friendly like 
if we do?” she asked, staring at him half incredu- 
lously as she spoke. 

“Yj, I'll spaake reet enoo,” he answered, in the 
same queer voice he had used before. “If hoo doand 
mind, I doand see as I need.” 

“There, Alice, you see it is all right; I knew 
your brother would be reasonable if he were spoken 
to!” Frances said unsuspiciously. 

Then she said good-night, and went her way to the 
old ivy-covered farm, where the three Miss Chadder- 
tons awaited her. 

“What a fuss some people make about things !” 
she said to herself, as she opened the garden gate. 
“Tf Alice had only spoken plainly to her brother 
before, she need never have gone through all these 
months of discomfort.” 

But Frances Carroll did not see that two or three 
words of hers had done more than two or three 
months of Alice Ann’s persuasions, Nor had she 
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noticed the significance of the few words which 
David Ingham had spoken to his sister. 

“Tf hoo doand mind, I doand see as I need!” 

How, indeed, could the girl even dream of the 
thought which was fast becoming the daily, hourly 
companion of this Lancashire working man; how 
could she realize that the wish to be as “one of 
them” might be taken literally, or that the desire 
to be friendly would reach to such unforeseen 
results ? 

Nevertheless, she had that evening taken, all un- 
knowing, a decided step towards the “bother,” of 
which Richard Fenton had spoken to his friend that 
afternoon as they came homeward down the hill. 

“Well, night brings crows home, so they say; it’s 
brought you, it seems, anyhow! Why, whatever have 
you been about all this time. I was just going to 
tell Martha to slip on her shawl and go down the lane 
a bit, to see if she could see you ; but I came to the 
door to look out first.” 

Frances hurried up the garden path as she heard 
Sarah Chadderton’s quick voice. 

“JT am so sorry, Miss Sarah. I went to speak to 
Alice Ingham ; and I’ve been sitting with her quite 
half an hour, I am sure! I quite forgot the 
time!” . 

“Well, well, you can’t put old heads on young 
shoulders, I suppose; leastways, so my mother 
always said. But look sharp, now you have come 
home, and,get your supper. Susan wants to go to 
bed, and I am only waiting to lock up.” 

Frances ate her supper rapidly, and said good- 
night. 

To tell the truth, she was decidedly relieved that 
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there was not much time to talk ; she felt as though, 
knowing what she did, she could not laugh and joke 
about all she had been seeing and doing that evening, 
as was her usual way after Saturday’ s shopping. 

Fortunately, Sarah Chadderton was in too great a 
hurry to go to bed to notice anything strange about 
the girl, who went upstairs to her room without any 
remark being made upon her unusual quietness. 

Frances Caroll locked her door and sat down to 
think. 

Never in all her life had she met with so difficult a 
problem to solve. 

That George Chadderton knew of that paper she 
was confident ; but, if he knew, what possible reason 
could he have for not speaking of it; why had he 
been so anxious that she should find it, and so make 
it known, instead of doing so himself ? 

The more she puzzled, the more puzzled she 
grew. 

As she iooked back and thought over the conver- 
sation with him that night, she saw how he had led 
up, speech by speech, question by question, to that 
little packet tied with blue. 

She remembered how her short answer had been 
of no avail, her silences of no effect ; she thought of 
the way—the determined way—in which he had 
wandered on, ever getting nearer the subject he 
wished to broach, yet always trying to get her to 
give him a plausible excuse for mentioning it. 

What could be his reason ? 

As she sat by the open window, in the darkness 
of her room, wondering, pondering, never getting 
any nearer to a solution, the time went quickly by, 
and she was suddenly startled by hearing the 
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wheezy old clock downstairs in the passage strike the 
hour of twelve. 

She listened to the slow, solemn strokes, which 
only accentuated the stillness of the sleeping house, 
and it seemed to her as though the sounds, each 
separate and distinct, wandered with hollow echo 
down the silent, stone passage, as though seeking to 
rouse those who would never be roused again. 

A chill seemed to creep over her, a strange chill, 
not a cold, and she shuddered as she sat there in the 
darkness, half afraid to move. 

As the last stroke of twelve died lingeringly away 
she roused herself and got up from her seat. 

“T shall be fancying all sorts of things if I sit here 
any longer. Where in the world did I put my 
matches?” she said, groping about in the dark as 
she spoke. 

Frances Carroll had often heard the hour of mid- 
night strike before, but it had been in the midst 
of lively gossip round the old hall fire at Carroll, 
or in the gay turmoil of a London season ; when it 
slowly struck in a lonely, hillside farm, whose dwellers 
had been asleep for hours, then it seemed to take all 
the weird, ghostly associations which hang in theory 
round the middle of the night, and she felt a thrill 
of fear which she had never felt before. 

Just then the moon sailed out from behind a cloud, 
and her light made the room more ghastly than 
before to Frances. 

She went quickly towards the window to see if she 
had put her matches upon the seat, and there with a 
sigh of relief she found them. 

But something made her look out through the 
open casement before she turned away. 
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There were the familiar trees standing like grim 
sentinels in the little garden ; the big, silent mills and 
the long rows of darkened cottages in the valley 
below; the bare, treeless hills standing black 
behind all. 

The same strange chill crept over her as she 
looked, yet the scene had a fascination which kept 
her spell-bound against her will. 

Suddenly she looked downwards towards the little 
garden gate—looked down and started back with a 
little smothered cry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
- A MIDNIGHT EXPLOIT. 


“* EORGE CHADDERTON’S face showed white 

and sinister in the pale moonlight, which shone 

down upon it as he leaned over the garden gate, his 
eyes fixed upon the house. 

Frances grew cold as she watched him. 

What could he want? Why had he come there at 
such an hour of night? 

Surely only one thing could have brought him 
there—only one thing, that paper in the packet tied 
with blue. 

But what reason could he have for standing at the 
gate like that ? 

Surely he must be thinking of entering the house 
in the darkness, and taking away the paper by 
stealth. 

Here the old question which had puzzled her so all 
the night came again to her mind. 

Why should he want to use secrecy about a thing 
so much to his advantage? Why could he not speak 
openly about what he had found ? 

She came more into view, half-unconsciously, as 
she became more excited by her thoughts. 

At any rate, his presence there could mean no 
good to the three old women who were sleeping 
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under that roof—the three old women who had been 
such friends to her. 

Perhaps, if he saw that one person was awake—that 
she, Frances Carroll, was keeping watch—he would 
go, and leave any design he might have for a more 
favourable opportunity. 

That more favourable opportunity Frances made 
up her mind he should never have. 

With sudden impulse she struck a match upon her 
newly-found box, and, lighting her candle, went 
up to the open window, holding the candle in her 
hand. 

The unexpected light caused George Chadderton 
to look quickly up, to see the clear, steady face of 
the girl he had talked with that night looking out 
upon him. 

He started. What made that girl awake now when 
all the world was fast asleep? Why was she standing, 
candle in hand, as though she were some Fate set to 
watch him ? 

For one long moment they stared one at the other, 
his face showing clearly in the pale light of the moon 
which shone down upon him, hers illuminated by the 
yellow, flickering gleam of the candle she held. 

Though no word was spoken, and though no 
gesture was made.during that long moment in which 
they watched one another with such intentness, yet 
each felt that from henceforth they were enemies ; 
each knew that they were entering upon a fight in 
which right would have to struggle with cunning for 
the victory. 

But, just as two dogs, when setting at one another, 
reluctantly obey the already distant whistles of their 
owners, not the less angry, but only postponing their 
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fight, so George Chadderton left the gate of the old 

farmhouse in unwilling obedience to the voice of 

expediency, and Frances hastily drew down her 

blind, with a sudden thought of the three old maids 
in whose house she was living. 

Drew down her blind, and sat once more upon the 
window-seat to think. 

What should she do? she wondered. Would it not 
be better, after all, to tell the Miss Chaddertons of 
the paper she had found—to tell the Miss Chadder- 
tons, and Richard Fenton, and so have done with the 
affair ? 

It would certainly be the easier plan; but how 
could she bring so much trouble on those who had 
been so kind to her, on those who had taken her into 
their house when she had no home, on those who had 
been her friends when she stood friendless and alone? 
How could she involve in disaster Miss Susan, who 
had so short, so painful a time to live, how could she 
be the means of trouble to the other two, who already 
had trouble enough to bear? 

Besides, much as she disliked Richard Fenton— 
and she was certain she did dislike him very much— 
he was infinitely better than his cousin of soft voice 
and untrustworthy face! He, at any rate, meant 
what he said, even when that saying was anything 
but complimentary or agreeable. He had been a 
friend to his old aunts, too, and was not ashamed to 
call them aunts either. He was a friend of her friend 
as well, and so, by some strange reasoning, she was 
obliged to stand by him rather than by the deceitful, 
objectionable young manager who was his cousin. 

Yes! there was no doubt of his being the finer 
man of the two, though he had called her an 
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“obstinate” girl, and said that she wished to be 
“ conspicuous.” 

Therefore she would stand by the three Miss 
Chaddertons, and, simply because of them, by their 
favourite nephew Dick. 

Still, was not this practically done already? In 
putting back her discovery into the old desk without 
a word, had she not done all that was required 
of her? 

Was she not, after all, making a great mountain of 
a modest mole heap? Were not things just as they 
had been since the old man died ? 

How could George Chadderton know by any pos- 
sibilty of the paper in the packet tied with blue? 
His questions that evening had surely been an idle 
passing of the time ; it could only be her own uneasy 
conscience—knowing so much—which made her feel 
as though he must know too. 

And then the old perplexing question came again, 
What earthly reason could he have for keeping his 
knowledge secret—his discovery to himself? Surely 
it was a thing to be discussed at every friend’s fire- 
side ; a piece of good news to be proclaimed, with 
rejoicing, upon the very housetops themselves. 

And yet this man, knowing, kept it to himself. 
Kept it to himself, not for any love for his aunts, 
whom he despised, not for any regard for his cousin, 
whom he hated—then for what reason ? 

Certainly it was not that he wished other people to 
keep it secret too ; if he did, would he have been so 
anxious that she should see his Uncle John’s old 
tunes ? ; 

It came, then, to this, that he knew, yet did not 
intend to speak of his discovery ; that he wished others 
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to know, and proclaim that which he would not speak 
of himself. 

Pooh! it seemed utter foolishness to imagine such 
things! The most probable—the only reasonable— 
belief was, that she was quite mistaken, that he had 
no knowledge of that paper, that his remarks that 
evening had been merely a coincidence, magnified, by 
her consciousness of the truth, into secret knowledge, 
and that his standing by the old gate in the hush of 
midnight was only the conclusion of a solitary walk 
on the moors above, 

Yet talk to herself in this way as she would, 
Frances Carroll was convinced, by some strange in- 
tuition, that George Chadderton not only knew, but 
was unwilling to tell, of the great discovery which 
she had herself made on that Sunday evening a week 
ago. 

She rose to her feet at last, full of a great deter- 
mination,—determined to stand by the three Miss 
Chaddertons, whether it were right or wrong; deter- 
termined to frustrate, by all the means in her power, 
George Chadderton, whether he were lawfully in 
pursuit of his own—which she doubted in spite of 
facts—or whether he were not. 

Having made this resolution she would act 
upon it. | 

The first thing to do, it seemed to her, was to get 
back into her possession the paper which she had 
returned to the packet in the old desk downstairs. 

To-morrow was Sunday ; surely she would be able 
to slip into the best room unobserved, some time 
during the day, and so get what she desired, and 
what she was determined to have ! 

“No! it must be got to-night,” she said aloud, 
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suddenly. “This very night! If not, it may— 
no, it probably will—be too late! He is sure to do 
something about it at once, now that he finds he can- 
not work through me!” 

George Chadderton, she was convinced, was as 
anxious to get possession of the paper as she was, 
therefore she must forestall him, and be first at the 
desk herself. 

Frances Carroll, when she had fully made up her 
mind, was very prompt to act, upon any occasion, so 
now she was quick to carry out her resolution of 
obtaining the treasure, which she was so sure George 
Chadderton was scheming to get. 

Taking her matches and candle in her hand, she 
softly unlocked her door, and then paused in fear, 
to see if anyone else had heard the noise which 
seemed so loud to her. 

But no, all was quiet, no sound could be heard, 
but the slow, labouring ticking of the old clock, and, 
re-assured, Frances went on her way down the steep, 
stone stairs, and along the long, dark passage to “ the“ 
best room” door. 

There she stopped a moment. 

“ How horridly prying it feels to be going about 
like this,’ she thought, with a little shrug of her 
shoulders. 

Then she opened the door and went in. 

The room felt cold and death-like, a right and 
proper room in which to search amongst a dead 
man’s papers. 

Frances went hurriedly across to the desk by the 
empty fireplace, glancing with a shudder towards the 
window, the blind of which the usually careful Miss 
Martha had forgotten to pull down. ; 
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The moon, triumphant over the clouds which had 
sulkily banked themselves to await her nearing the 
horizon, shone out in undimmed splendour ; the little 
garden, half in shadow, looked weird and ghost-like, 
the gate stood out plainly, but no one leaned upon 
its top. 

What was that dark shadow against the wall ? 
Was that a face peering through the scanty goose- 
berry bushes ? 

As Frances Carroll looked amongst the papers for 
the one she wanted, she stood with her back to the 
window, yet she could not keep from casting, ever 
and anon, a scared glance behind her. 

Supposing he should be there! What should she 
do if she saw his dark face pressed against the pane, 
watching her make the search? 

She thrilled with creepy fear as she pictured him, 
until, at last, imagination almost took, for her, the 
place of cold reality. 

This must be it! No?—then that !—or that! Oh, 
where had the paper gone ? 

At last she found it, and, grasping it tightly in her 
hand, she turned towards the door. 

With the same feeling of horror at being seen 
by some hidden watcher, she blew out her candle, 
and suddenly losing control of herself, in a strange 
panic of needless fear, she ran across the room. 

What if he should be watching! Nay, worse, 
what if he should have got into the room before she 
did! what if he should even be behind her, ready to 
strike ! 

Forgetful of all reason to be quiet, she shut the 
door to with a quick bang, and then stood in the 
passage pariting with fear. 

N 
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In another second, however, she pulled herself 
together. 

“ Frances Carroll, how can you be such an utter 
fool?” she said angrily. 

Then, remembering a jug of milk had been left 
upon the supper-table, she went into the long, old- 
fashioned kitchen to get a drink before she again 
went to bed. 

But just as she reached the bottom of the stairs, 
after taking it, she heard voices talking in a stage 
whisper above her. 

“ Sarah, suppose it was a burglar, and nothing in 
the house but five lone females, not a man amongst 
us? Oh! Sarah, what shall we do? What shall we 
do?” 

“T wish to goodness you'd be quiet, Martha, and 
let a person listen a bit. Like enough a window has 
been left open and a door has blown to—that girl’s 
careless enough for anything.” 

“1 know she is, Sarah, but I went round to see 
about five, and there wasn’t one. Besides, I’m sure 
I heard footsteps outside my door a few minutes ago, 
quiet, creeping footsteps that knew they oughtn’t to 
be there.” 

Frances stole into the shadow of the tall eight-day 
clock as she heard the two old sisters. 

“Sarah, I am sure I saw something move just by 
the clock!” Martha gasped. 

“Something move by the clock! Like enough it 
was a mouse.” 

“But Pm sure I did—Sarah, I can see its shadow 
now !” 

“ Well, there does look something queer about that 
corner, for sure, Maybe that stupid Jenny has left 
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As she spoke, she dashed the contents of the water-jug she 
held . . . right into the dark corner by the clock. 
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the broom there. Hi! Whoever you are standing 
by the clock, you had better come out or it will be 
the worse for you,” she added, in a loud voice, 
which was much more courageous than she ’ was 
herself. 

But Frances only drew farther into the shadow of 
the clock, hoping that Miss Sarah would go back to 
her ordinary theory about the broom. 

Explanations would be so very awkward to 
make. 

“Tt won’t answer,” Martha whispered, in an awe- 
struck tone. 

The persistent way in which Martha called the 
object “it,” as though she were doubtful as to what 
it might be—man, beast, or visitor from the other 
world—had a very creepy effect, and the outwardly 
brave Miss Sarah began to feel a little queer. 

“ Are you going to speak down there?” she asked 
peremptorily. Then, as she received no answer, she 
added, “ Well, if there is anyone, it will be what they 
deserve, and if there isn’t, why a drop of water will 
do the clock no harm.” 

As she spoke, she dashed the contents of the water- 
jug she held—from her vantage ground of the stairs 
—right into the dark corner. by the clock, and 
Martha, fired by her example, did the same. 

The desperate courage of fear directed their hands, 
and the water reached the destination for which it 
was intended. 

There was a sound of spluttering and choking, and 
then a familiar voice exclaimed, half-laughing, half- 
crying,— 

“Oh, Miss Sarah, how could you? You've nearly 


drowned me!” 
N 2 
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“Bless my life! Why, it’s Frances Carroll! What 
in the world were you doing there, lass ?” cried Miss 
Sarah, hurrying down the stairs, while Martha fol- 
lowed more slowly after. 

«“ Perhaps it was not the girl after all, voices were 
very deceptive,” she thought, with true country 
caution. 

But a light soon dispelled all doubts, and a scene 
of bustle, commiseration, and general confusion 
followed. 

But when she had seen Frances warmly settled in 
bed, with a copious dose of camphor to prevent her 
from taking cold, Sarah Chadderton asked again the 
question which the girl so much dreaded. 

“What in the world were you doing downstairs 
at this time of night ?” 

“T couldn’t get to sleep, Miss Sarah—that is true 
enough, at any rate—so I went downstairs and got a 
drink of milk: so is that,” she added defiantly to her 
conscience. 

“ Well, all I can say is, the next time you want to 
turn night into day you had better take a candle to 
do it with, or perhaps something worse than a jugful 
of cold water will befall you.” 

With these parting words Miss Sarah said “ Good- 
night,” and Frances was left alone. 

As soon as she heard the bedroom door shut with 
a determined click, Frances Carroll rose from her 
bed, and taking the fateful paper from her pocket, 
where she had concealed it, locked it up in her 
desk. 

Then, with a long sigh of satisfaction, she lay 
down again, the key placed safely beneath her pillow, 
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“ Did the little fool think I was going to break in 
and steal? As if I had no other way but that,” said 
George Chadderton, with a little laugh, as he 
stumbled down the rough lane towards his home, 
when he had seen Frances draw her blind after that 
long look had passed between them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
a i's Os 


HE bright sunshine pouring into her room woke 
Frances early next morning, and she got up 
gaily, glad of the presence of day. 

Light, sun, fresh air seemed so much more natural 
to her than darkness, the moon, and cold, shut-up 
rooms, like the one she had been into, in the dead of 
last night. 

Now, as she looked back, the whole thing seemed 
so small and trifling! : 

The fear which had seized her at the sight of a 
harmless young man leaning over a gate, the useless 
panic which had sent her downstairs to get a paper, 
which would have been as well left where it was until 
the next day ; the creepy shivering, and the shudders 
which did not come from cold; the awful horror of 
some unseen watcher, as she left the desk in posses- 
sion of her prize—surely it had not been she who had 
gone through all these heroics. She, Frances Carroll, 
the fearless, the strong-minded, the scoffer at mid- 
night fears! 

But the climax of the scene! 

Frances laughed again and again as she thought 
it over ; the conversation on the stairs, with its mingled 
defiance and fright ; the challenge to stand forth from 
her corner ,and then the sudden breath-taking douche 
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of cold water; the contrition and fuss, too, which 
ensued when the old sisters discovered upon whom 
they had reeked their vengeance; above all, the 
expression of Miss Sarah’s sharp, keen face, sur- 
rounded by the frill of an old-fashioned night-cap, as 
she dosed her with camphor drops to “check the 
cold.” 

What a farce it all was! 

That Sunday Susan Chadderton had one of her 
“bad days.” 

Somehow these days began to be more frequent 
than the “good” ones ; yet the resolute old woman 
never shrank from the suffering, never murmured at 
the pain. She kept her grim, stern face turned to the 
last great enemy, who day by day came nearer, 
leisurely, maybe, like a conqueror sure of conquest, 
yet ever sending his dreary heralds on before. 

Yet this day was one of her worst, and it was a 
weary, haggard woman by whom Frances Carroll sat 
down, to keep her company, when the others had 
gone out to their evening service. 

Her head was leaned back against the padded 
corner of the red-covered chair, and her eyes were 
closed, with her face in repose. Frances could see 
more plainly how very much she had altered in the 
last few months; the drawn, pinched look of her 
white face, the deep hollow round her eyes, nay, the 
very attitude in which she sat, all seemed to tell of 
the quick approach of the Power who would take her 
away from all earthly pain and sorrow. 

As the girl sat watching in pitiful silence, Susan 
Chadderton suddenly opened her eyes and drew 
her figure up to its full height. 

“It is often said, my dear, that Satan finds work for 
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idle hands; have you not got a suitable book to 
read ?” she said severely, resenting the girl’s watch- 
fulness. 

“J thought I would sing to you a little, if you are 
not too tired.” 

“Then why do you not begin?” ) 

So Frances sang hymn after hymn with unwearied 
patience, and the old woman sat erect, with the same 
hard, set expression, as though she were thinking of 
the future which lay between her and the land she 
would fain have reached by now. 

At last Frances paused. 

“T wish I could sing the old tunes you like so 
much, Miss Susan.” 

“Folks don’t sing now, my dear, as they did in my 
days. They don’t know what it is to shout for the 
glory of the Lord, nowadays, as they did then! 
Why, one of the things I’m most looking to, up 
yonder, is to hear the elders, and the four beasts, and 
the tens of thousands of the redeemed crying in a 
loud voice, ‘Worthy the Lamb!’ All one voice, 
lass, no lagging behind—ay, it will be grand 
hearing.” 

As she spoke, Susan Chadderton folded her hands, 
and cast up her eyes, 

Frances, in spite of her pity for the suffering, and 
her admiration for the old woman’s brave fight 
against trouble, could not resist the sudden temptation 
to shock her a little. 

“ But don’t you think they must be getting rather 
tired of singing, up there?” she asked, with a queer 
little smile hovering round her mouth, 

“ Frances Carroll, do you ever remember that you 
have to give an account of every idle word that you 
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speak ?” said Susan slowly and very solemnly. “ But 
there, it’s partly the fault of your bringing up.” 

“Poor Aunt Flora, she has a great deal more 
to answer for than I thought!” said Frances to 
herself. 

But Susan Chadderton was going on in her deep, 
deliberate voice,— 

“ Have you never read, my girl, has it not been 
told you, what great rejoicing there is in heaven over 
every sinner that finds his way, through Christ, to 
that blessed place? Why, lass, when I get there, and 
tell of all His love has done for me, we'll make the 
heavens ring with hallelujahs.” 

The old woman rang out the last words with a 
vibration in her voice which made her hearer thrill ; 
then, as if wearied with the effort, she leaned back in 
her chair, her white face looking even whiter than 
before against the bright red covering. 

In another moment she sat up quickly. 

“Who is that, coming through the garden gate, it’s 
too early for Sarah and Martha, surely ?” 

“Mr. Chadderton,” Frances answered laconically. 

She, too, had looked up at the sound of the gate 
clinking. 

“What can he want?” she wondered, thinking of 
the paper in her desk with satisfaction, as she went 
to open the door in answer to his knock. 

“ Good evening, Miss Carroll. I hardly expected to 
find you in, this fine night,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

But Frances only bowed rather stiffly, and led the 
way into the room where Susan sat, without a 
word, 

“He does not seem particularly pleased to find 
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that I am in either!” she said to herself. “ What- 
ever has he come for, I wonder ? ” 

Whatever might be his reason for coming, he sat 
down by Susan Chadderton, and began talking of 
ordinary things in a very ordinary way, like any 
ordinary visitor. 

The favourable spring, the promise of the harvest, 
the mill, the market, bad trade, the last local accident, 
the latest village wedding, all were discussed in turn, 
without hurry or any sign of impatience. 

Frances took up her an and went to the window, 
when the conversation began, as though she would 
have neither part nor lot in any matter in which 
George Chadderton took part. 

But at last she heard a question which made her 
look suddenly up. 

“ By-the-bye, Aunt Susan, didn’t my Uncle John 
write out some old tunes in manuscript ?” 

“Yes, he was always fond of that kind of thing ; 
he'd sit copying for hours at a time.” 

“There was an old one I wanted to see, and I 
thought perhaps he might have it amongst his, if I 
could look.” 

“Certainly. Frances, dear, will you go into the 
other room, and bring the packet of papers tied with 
blue ribbon that you had out last Sunday ?” 

“Oh! no, I wouldn’t dream of troubling Miss 
Carroll!” George said, rising hastily from oe chair. 
“If you will tell me where to look I can find it 

directly.” 
_. He had no sooner left the old kitchen than a 
sound of voices was heard outside in the lane, and in 
another moment Sarah and Martha Chadderton came 
in, followed by two young men. 
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“We just met Sir Ralph and Dick coming to see 
how you were this evening, at least so they said; so 
they came along with us.” 

Miss Sarah bustled about getting chairs for her 
visitors, as she spoke,— 

“There, sit down, and make yourselves comfort- 
able. Frances, you’re very foolish to sit by that open 
window after last night ; you’ll get a chill, as sure as 
eggs are eggs. Why, Susan, whose is that man’s hat 
beside you ?” 

“It is only George’s, Sarah ; he came up to see how 
I was getting on.” 

“Came up to see a fiddlestick!” snorted Miss 
Sarah. “He’d something more in his mind than 
seeing you when he came here! But whatever made 
the lad go without his hat ?” 

“He’s not left yet; he has only gone into the 
other room to look for a tune of John’s he wanted,” 
Susan said shortly. 

“Nay, Susan, I did think you’d more sense than 
that. Fancy sending George to ruamage about where 
he likes in the best room! Why couldn’t he wait 
till Martha came in to get the papers for him? 
However, he’ll not stay a minute longer in there if I 
know it! Martha, go and tell him to bring the 
packet in here if he wants to look it through. I'll 
not have him poking about in there.” 

Martha went obediently without a word, and 
Frances waited the return with some curiosity. 

“Would he have looked through the packet 
already, and found the paper missing?” she won- 
dered. “But no, he could not possibly have done 
that in so short a time.” 

In a few seconds he entered, carrying the packet 
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in his hand, and, speaking to those who had come in 
since he left, he sat down in the fireside corner and 
untied the blue ribbon. 

He glanced at Frances as he did so, a glance 
full of meaning, as if to say that there were more 
means than one of making a discovery without 
suspicion. 

Meanwhile the others were talking, or rather listen- 
ing, while Sarah Chadderton talked. 

“So, as I say, Martha came tapping at my door 
like a chicken pecking at a hencote. ‘Sarah, do get 
up; Sarah, there’s a burglar in the house!’ So I got 
up and took my jug of water—not that I believed 
Martha a bit, but it’s always well to be prepared, 
isn’t it now, Dick?” she added, as she heard him 
laugh. 

“Oh, decidedly, Aunt Sarah. It is always well to 
be prepared for the worst in this world.” 

“Richard Fenton, that’s the first godly thing I’ve 
heard you say for a long time! Be always prepared, 
lad, be always prepared.” 

“Well, Susan, he’s prepared to listen now if you'll 
only let him. As I was saying, I went on to the 
landing, and there was Martha, as white as a table- 
cloth, trembling like a leaf; so I says, ‘ Well, if there 
were forty thieves in the house there’s no need 
to look as though they were going to eat you, 
Martha! Go and fetch your jug too; if they come 
this way they'll get more than they bargain for, 
as-how-it-be.’” 

Sarah paused to pick up a cinder which had fallen 
upon the spotless hearth, and Dick turned with an 
amused face to Frances, 


“Where were you during all this excitement, Miss 
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Carroll? Surely you were not heartless enough to 
sleep through it all!” 

Frances was laughing too much to speak at once, 
and before she could recover herself Miss Sarah 
interposed, 

“You'll hear where she was soon enough, if only 
you can have a bit of patience. Why can’t you be 
like Sir Ralph here? he hasn’t spoken a word since I 
started.” 

“T am much too interested, Miss Chadderton,” 
Ralph said, good-temperedly. “Please goon. What 
happened when Miss Martha joined you with her 
water-jug ?” 

“Well, as I was saying, we both stood at the top 
of the stairs and listened a bit to find out where the 
thief was.” 

“And talked all the time in stage whispers,” 
Frances said, in a very low voice to Richard 
Fenton, who sat next to her; he gave her a quick, 
comprehensive glance full of fun, and Sarah, not 
noticing the by-play, went on with her tale without 
pausing,— 

“T always do say, and I always shall say, it’s 
no use wasting anything, not even a drop of 
water.” 

“T wish they had,” Frances whispered. 

“So we waited there till we heard something 
move. I knew if we kept quiet he’d be bound to 
make some sort of noise if he was there, so we stood 
as still as, mice.” 

SOR 

“Did you speak, my dear?” 

But Frances was seized by a fit of coughing, and 
could not answer. 
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“T hope to goodness you haven’t taken cold,” Miss 
Sarah went on anxiously. 

Frances shook her head, and muttered something 
about choking, with an appealing glance at Richard 
Fenton, as if asking him to help her out of the 
difficulty. 

“JT fancy Miss Carroll has only caught her breath, 
Aunt Sarah. Do go on with your tale; it’s as 
exciting as a three-volume novel. You owe me 
something for getting you out of that,” he added to 
his neighbour. 

“Well, as I was saying, we stood there as quiet 
as mice—I do hope you have not caught cold 
child—and after a bit Martha seized hold of my 
arm; she was standing at the back of me, you 
may be sure. ‘Look at the clock corner, Sarah, it’s 
moving !’” 

A general laugh interrupted her, and Miss Martha 
expostulated in the meek voice she always used to 
her sister,— 

“Eh, Sarah, how you dotalk! I’m sure IJ never 
thought the clock was moving.” 

“Well, it's what you said, anyhow. You can 
easily understand though, gentlemen, that I felt a bit 
shaky myself by that time. It’s not exactly com- 
fortable to have a person seeing all kinds of things, 
when she’s safe behind your back !” 

“Sarah, I wasn’t quite behind, I’m sure!” 

Frances Carroll looked up at this point, having, to 
a certain extent, got her laughing propensity under 
control—looked up to find that George Chadderton 
had put down his packet of papers and was watching 
her intently, as though he had already guessed the 
conclusion to Miss Sarah’s tale. 
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“T thought I must say something, if only to keep 
our courage up, so I called out in a very loud 
voice , 

“ The voice of a grenadier!” whispered Frances. 

“« Whoever you are, you had better stand forth, or 
it will be the worse for you!’ But we got no answer, 
so I thought, well I may as well empty the jug on 
speculation, it will do the clock-case no harm. So I 
dashed the whole contents of the jug straight at the 
clock corner, and Martha, when I told her, did the 
same “4 

“And by doing so, they nearly drowned poor 
me!” Frances broke in, with a merry, infectious 
burst of laughter. “ Never shall I forget the stun- 
ning effect of that repeated douche.” 

A good deal of joking and many explanations 
followed ; Dick wanted to know what his aunts said 
when they found out who had made the clock move, 
at which Sarah. tossed her head, and Martha said, 
pathetically, “Oh, Dick!” and Ralph Germaine 
wondered what in the world Frances had been think- 
ing of to wander about the house at that time of 
night. Whereupon the young man in the fireside 
corner glanced from the packet on his knee to the 
girl’s face, as if to say that he knew. 

At last Sarah Chadderton turned to her nephew,— 

“Well, George, have you found what you wanted ? 
You’ve been long enough about it, anyhow.” 

“No, Aunt Sarah ; unfortunately the pa—the tune 
I wanted is not here.” 

“That’s a pity, George; was it one you wanted 
very much?” said Martha kindly. 

“Yes, I did rather, it would have been a great help 
to me.” 
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Then he rose to his feet,— 

“ However, there is no use bothering about it ; 
perhaps I shall be able to get it in some other way. 
Good-night, Aunt Susan, I hope you will soon be 
feeling better.” 

“ That, George Chadderton, I shall never be in this 
world! Good-night.” 

When George came to where Frances Carroll 
and his cousin were sitting, he paused, and 
bending over the girl gave her a paper he held in 
his hand. 

“Though I could not find the one I wanted, that is 
a very excellent tune, and can be played with a good 
many variations. By-the-bye, my Aunt Susan said 
you had been looking over the packet, did you 
happen to see an old-fashioned tune called, I think, 
‘My Will’?” 

For a moment Frances was too surprised at the 
man’s insolent speech to answer; then she rose to the 
occasion bravely, though she crimsoned painfully as 
she spoke, feeling that not only was her questioner 
watching her, but that Richard Fenton was looking 
on curiously. 

Her answer surprised herself almost as much as it 
surprised George Chadderton. 

“Yes, I have seen it!” she said, looking him 
steadily in the face,—* I have seen it; indeed I have it 
- now upstairs !” 

“ Ah, no wonder then I could not find it,” he 
answered coolly. “By Jove, she’s a plucky girl!” 
he added to himself. 

As he went out of the room Frances glanced at the 
paper he had given her, and then crumpled it up in 
her hand. 
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Upon it had been written in a big, bold hand,— 

“You have done me this time, but I warn you, 
you never will again! It will be my turn next— 
beware!” 

“You don’t seem to care much for my cousin’s 
tune,” said Richard Fenton drily. 
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CHAPTER Sax. 


THE SECOND TIME OF ASKING, 


ICHARD FENTON glanced keenly at the girl 
as he spoke, and, as he saw her look of con- 
fusion and discomfort, he said to himself,— 

“Here is complication number two. Oh, there is 
no doubt about it, the sooner Ralph gets her away 
from this the better !” 

Then he said aloud,— 

“ By-the-bye, Aunt Sarah, I want Sir Ralph to see 
that figure of Hope I brought from Italy last year.” 

Sarah Chadderton was a true native of the valley 
of Earnshaw, and prided herself upon the fact that 
she “could see as far through a stone wall as any- 
one.” So now, partly by the tone of Dick’s voice 
and partly by the light of an unlucky blush she had 
seen, on the Sunday night when Sir Ralph first came, 
she shrewdly guessed his meaning. 

“Only to think we’ve never shown that before! 
Get a light, Frances, there’s one on the dresser, and 
take Sir Ralph to see it! Why, now I come to 
think of it, I don’t believe you’ve ever been into our - 
best room, Sir Ralph.” 

Ralph Germaine, who had risen to his feet with 
alacrity, remarked, with a courteous little bow, that 
he had not had that pleasure. 
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Frances and a “best room!” Good heavens! he 
thought to himself as he followed her down the 
passage, 

When they got there, Frances Carroll was inclined 
to be very short, the more so that she had seen the 
look which passed between Ralph and his host. 

“ How dare they look at each other like that!” she 
said. to herself angrily. 

Her anger was not at all appeased by seeing Ralph 
shut the door carefully behind him. 

“ This is the statue of Hope,” she said, holding the 
light high above it. “It is very beautiful, is it not? 
If only Mr. Fenton had come to show it himself he 
could have told you where he got it, and a hundred 
other things which I do not know. And now, if you 
have seen it properly, we may as well go back 
into the other room; it is infinitely more cheerful 
than this.” 

“ You are in a tremendous hurry, Frances,” he said, 
with a little smile. “Do you know that this is the 
first time I have seen you alone since I came?” 

Then, as he saw the girl’s disdainful expression, he 
turned to the beautiful figure of Hope. 

“ This is very lovely! Did you say Fenton had 
given it? He never said anything about it to me.” 

“Indeed! Then what made him think you so 
anxious to see it?” 

“If you put ‘sce you,’ instead of ‘see it, you would 
be nearer the point. Dick is an awfully good- 
natured fellow, and he knew I was simply wild to get 
you out of that room.” 

Frances reddened, and tapped her foot impatiently 
upon the floor—it vexed her exceedingly to think 
that Richard Fenton had plotted with Ralph to get 
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her alone, and was now chatting with his aunts while 
he waited the result. 

Ralph was quick to see her displeasure, but still he 
felt he could not lose so good an opportunity. 

“Well, if you have quite done with Hope, we 

“T have not done with hope, hope is the only thing 
I have in the world,” he said, passionately. “Oh! 
Frances, change it into certainty! Let me take you 
away from this awful life. Come home, and be my 
wife, and let us forget about all this.” 

He had taken hold of her hand as he spoke 
and growing bolder, as she made no effort to take 
it away, he put his arm round her and drew her 
towards him. 

But Frances twisted herself suddenly loose. 

“Wait a minute, Ralph, let me think,” she mut- 
tered, going towards the window. 

What should she do, she wondered, as she gazed 
out into the dusk. After all, would it not be better 
to go back home, back home to all her old pursuits, 
back home to all her old associations, back home— 
with Ralph ? 

With Ralph! Ah, but could she do that? Could 
she take his love, and all it entailed, and give none in 
return? It would surely be very unfair to him if 
she did. 

Yet he could take her away to all the old 
pleasures, and of those to whom money is no object, 
and time of little use except to pass. 

He could take her away, too, from the smooth- 
voiced, sinister George Chadderton, with whom she 
had a battle to fight ; take her away both from the 
affairs of the Miss Chaddertons, and the objectionable 
young man, their nephew, who called her obstinate 
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and wishful of notoriety. Oh! he could take her 
away from lots of things ; from the rough-and-ready 
companions of her daily life ; from the weekly toil of 
which she was getting so tired; from the dreary 
monotony of her surroundings and the life to which 
she was not used. 

But, on the other hand, there was Ralph. 

Besides, how could she leave those three Miss 
Chaddertons who had been so good and kind to her ; 
Miss Susan in her grim struggle with death, Miss 
Sarah and Miss Martha who were so soon to lose 
one so dear to them? How could she leave, knowing 
what she did about George Chadderton ? 

And it would be decidedly ignominious to go 
back. How the boys would chaff, and her uncle 
tease her about her quickly-forsaken schemes ; how 
Lady Flora would smile, and the girls shrug their 
shoulders at the cousin who had lowered herself for 
no purpose. 

Ah! No, here, at least, she was free; here no one 
could say do this, or go there ; whereas if she married 
Ralph ! 

Yet all was so commonplace, so stupidly dull. 

Still the new aspect of life, which the struggle with 
George Chadderton brought, promised to be more 
exciting, and it would be a pity, after all, to go 
away as though she was conquered at the very start 
of the fight. 

“Well, Frances? ” 

Ralph was getting impatient ; it seemed incredible 
to this proud man of long descent that there should 
be hesitation in choice between all he had to offer 
—and this. He felt, too, that he was not being 
treated with the spirit of gratitude to which he was 
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entitled ; it was not every man who would ask to 
be his wife, for the second time, a girl who had left, 
from choice, a home of comfort, and cast aside all 
social position to become a weaver in a Lancashire 
mill. 

Therefore he felt justified in his feeling of indigna- 
tion, and fond as he was of Frances Carroll—this 
wayward, wilful, yet fascinating girl—he could not 
help showing his vexation at his waiting, in his voice, 

“Well, Frances ?” 

She turned round abruptly. 

“No! Ralph, I cannot! I really cannot! I 
besides, it would not be fair to you, you know I don’t 
care a bit for you—in that way.” 

“Unfair? What is unfair? I know you don’t 
care for me now, but I am willing to risk that !— 
Ah, France, my darling, say yes.” 

“T cannot, Ralph. We should never get on 
together. Besides, as I say, it would be _horridly 
unfair to you!” 

“Unfair to me! Don’t you think it is a great deal 
more unfair to send me away like this without any 
hope?” he cried passionately, his pride lost in the 
fear of losing her, “without any hope of seeing you 
again or of taking you away from this hateful life. 
‘Forget, you say? How could I ever forget what I 
have seen in Ravenstone—the work you have to do, 
the awful place you do it in, the people you meet 
with, the the——unfair, oh! ” he broke 
off with a quick drawing in of his breath; then, 
after a moment, he added _huskily, “France, France, 
you shall not send me away like this! Think it 
over; I am willing to wait, but I cannot leave you 
altogether !” 
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Frances did not answer. She suddenly realized all 
that such pleading must mean from a man like 
Ralph Germaine, she felt how great his love for her 
must be, and, for the moment, the strength of this 
love, which could override all the barriers of pride, 
made her feel towards him as she had never done 
before. 

“Dear, wait a little while before you decide!” he 
urged anxiously. 

She hesitated, looked at him, looked away, and 
then said in a low voice,— 

“Ralph, I don’t know what to say. You are coming 
back, when the waits are out, to help Mr. Fenton, are 
you not? I will give you my answer then.” 

It is said that the more a man has, the more 
a man wants, and so it was now with Ralph 
Germaine. 

“Ah! Frances, give it me now! Why do you 
want to stay on in this place?” he cried suddenly, 
holding out his arms in a passionate, last appeal, 
But Frances was now herself again. 

“T can’t, Ralph! No, don’t come near me. I tell 
you I can’t. If you like to wait a few weeks, on the 
off-chance of my consenting, well and good. If you 
don’t, well and good also.” She made him a 
mocking little curtsey as she spoke, and opened the 
door as though to end the discussion. 

When they came into the dimly-lighted, old 
kitchen Richard Fenton looked his friend full in the 
face, as though to see what measure of success he 
had had; but Ralph Germaine only made a slight 
grimace, and sat down beside Sarah Chadderton, 

“Tam going home to Kent to-morrow, Miss Chad- 
derton ; but I have promised Fenton to come here 
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when the writs are out for the election, so it will not 
be very long before I am back again, I expect.” 

“ Any time you like to come up here, when you do 
come back, you'll be very welcome, Sir Ralph,” 
Sarah said, in her hearty way. 

“So you did not succeed in getting Miss Carroll 
to go back with you, to her uncle’s?” Dick said, 
with a little laugh, as the two men settled down for a 
smoke, before going to bed that night. 

“No, I did not,” bending down to pick up a fallen 
match. 

“ Still, she promised to consider it, by the time 
you came back ?” 

“What makes you think that ?” 

“ My dear fellow, would you be such a fool as to 
come into Lancashire again if she had not?” 

“JT always said you should have been a detective,” 
Germaine said rather absently, as he watched his 
smoke curling upwards. 

“Thank you! But, seriously, do you think the 
girl is worth so much trouble, Germaine?” 

“Worth so much trouble! You have no idea what 
kind of a girl she is, Fenton, or you would never ask 
a question like that!” 

Richard Fenton shrugged his shoulders, 

“Of course, every man to his taste. But really, 
‘if she were not fair to me, you know. Well——” 

“Tt is very well for you to talk, but, as I say, you 
do not know her. What can you tell about a girl 
who is merely a weaver in your mill? Good heavens, 
Frances Carroll a weaver in your mill! Oh, if you 
only knew her at home; if you had only seen her 
riding to hounds; heard her sing at her aunt’s ‘at 
homes, where people crowded only for the chance of 
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hearing her; if you had danced with her 
what use is there in talking!” he broke off suddenly, 
and began walking quickly up and down the room. 

“Poor Germaine, you are very far gone! Look 
here, my friend, if I were half as wild about a girl as 
you are about her I would make her my wife, come 
what would. What would her will be to mine? 
Why, she should marry me, if the whole heaven 
and earth were against it, herself into the bar- 
gain.” 

Germaine laughed shortly. 

“ As I said before, you don’t know Frances Carroll; 
if you did, you would neither talk of giving her up 
nor of making her your wife against her will. She is 
by no means easy to be entreated, I can assure you. 
However, as you guessed, she did go so far to-night 
as to promise me a definite answer when I come 
down here again in two or three weeks. That, at 
any rate, is a step in advance of the decided refusal 
she gave me before leaving home.” 

Richard Fenton made a grimace as he got up. 

“ Well, I never thought I should care for the third 
time of asking myself; but, as I said, every man to 
his own taste. If I happen to go up to my aunts’ 
whilst you are away, Germaine, [’ll try to keep your 
memory green.” 

Then, with a sudden laugh, he added,— 

“Who would have believed, five years ago, that 
the high and mighty, exclusive Sir Ralph Germaine 
would be full of passionate adoration for one of my 
mill hands ?” 

He ducked his head, as he spoke, to escape a ball 
pen-wiper which came flying through the air. 

“ When words take concrete form in the shape of 
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pen-wipers it’s about time to shut up. Come to bed. 
old fellow, and dream of your Lancashire factory 
lass,” he said still laughing. 

“ Oh! what possessed Frances Carroll to give men 
the power to call her such names?” Ralph Germaine 
asked himself angrily, as he went upstairs. _ 

Richard Fenton did not lose his sense of amuse- 
ment when he was alone that night. 

“ How absurdly proud the fellow is! He must be 
desperately fond of the girl, or he would never suffer 
such a blow to his dignity. If she does give in and 
marry him after all, she will have to hear a good deal 
about the family let-down of which she has been the 
willing cause. I fancy, when he once has her safe, he 
will not be slow to speak. Poor girl, she is very 
plucky! It is not one in a thousand who would 
chuck up everything in a temper, and then keep 
steadily to what she had made up her mind. I should 
be rather sorry for her if she did go in for Germaine, 
in spite of all his money and position, of which he 
thinks so much! But there, I don’t fancy she will, 
she’s far too independent as yet. There’s not much 
love lost between her and George, by the way. 
What with him, and the weaver relative, she'll get 
into hot water before she’s done. She will find out 
that Lancashire men are not quite so easy to play 
with for an hour or two and then forget. It was 
like George Chadderton’s impudence to write her 
a note like that, as if all the world could not see. 
Well, what’s the use of bothering my head about 
a headstrong girl, such as she is? After all, 
though, she would have been safer to take Ralph- 
Germaine.” 

Dick sat down to write an important letter as he 
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finished this line of thought, and for the time Frances 
Carroll and her affairs were forgotten. 

Nevertheless, as he went to sleep that night, his 
last thoughts were somewhat in this wise,— 

“What a conceit the fellow has, to be sure! Now 
I should have liked that plucky, don’t-care spirit in 
the girl, if—i " 
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CHAPTER XAT 
A FIGHT IN THE SHED. 


HE next day Ralph Germaine went home, and 
for a week or so afterwards things went on in 
their usual routine. 

Frances Carroll had seen little or nothing of either 
David Ingham or George Chadderton; only Alice 
Ann’s radiant face reminded her of that Saturday 
night when David “came round,” as his sister said, 
and the scowl upon the young manager’s face when 
he passed her in the weaving shed day by day did 
not let her forget that war was declared between 
them. 

Oh! how hateful her work seemed to her this 
afternoon, more hateful than it had ever done before. 
She was so tired of it all. 

At Carroll, beautiful, shady Carroll, they would be 
having afternoon tea under the great horse-chestnut. 
She could picture them all; Lady Flora and the 
girls sitting in dainty coolness ; the boys fresh from 
tennis, eyeing the big dish of strawberries nestled in 
their green leaves ; her uncle sauntering slowly across 
the lawn, perhaps with Ralph Germaine by his side ; 
the sun would be shining, the birds twittering, the cows 
lowing in the fields hard by, and not a mile away 
the blue, sparkling sea would be lazily drawing its 
waves along the pebbly beach, 
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And she, Frances Carroll, was here, working for 
her daily bread in the heat and closeness of a Lanca- 
shire mill—was here, and might be there. 

It is surprising how seldom a man and his oppor- 
tunity meet together. 

If Ralph Germaine had been in his friend’s weay- 
ing-shed that hot and sultry afternoon, and, recog- 
nizing his opportunity, had seized it, he would have 
taken home his wife in triumph to Kent, and the 
village of Ravenstone would have known her no 
more, 

Yet had such been her fate, would she ever have 
tasted the fulness of life, either for sorrow or joy, in ‘ 
that ancient, well-appointed hall of which Sir Ralph 
Germaine was so proud? 

Perhaps, after all, it is just as well that man and 
his opportunity are often far apart, from a woman’s 
point of view, in any case. 

So the hot moments passed slowly on, and Frances 
Carroll watched her looms, while Ralph Germaine, 
all unknowing, leisurely drank his tea in the cool, 
shady, old garden where once she had roamed at will. 

“You've let an end down here,” said a voice at her 
side, a voice she both knew and hated. 

She turned round to find the manager standing by 
her other loom. 

“Slipshod kind of work,” he sneered, as_ she 
stopped her loom and began to pull back. 

Then he added in a dangerously suave tone, 
“ What did you do with that paper, my dear? Ican 
make it worth your while to give it me.” 

She drew herself up to her full height and looked 
at him from head to toe, and went on with her work 


without a word. 
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“Oh, there is no need to look so proud with me, 
‘We join at a secret you know.” 

Frances Carroll was, as has been said before, 
exceedingly passionate, and the covert insolence of 
the man’s whole bearing was more than she could 
stand. 

She raised the shuttle she was about to thread and 
aimed a blow direct at his face, just as she had once 
hit a man with her whip, who had tried to stop Bee 
horse, in the far-off days of her old life. 

But that George Chadderton was too quick for her, 
he would have carried an ugly mark upon his face 
for the rest of his days. 

As it was, he caught hold of her wrist just as it 
was about to descend, and held it above her head as 
though in a vice, 

She struggled to get it loose, backing almost into 
her running loom, and what the result would have 
been it is hard to tell, but a stout, elderly woman, who 
worked next to the girl, seized hold of his coat behind 
and hung on with all her weight. 

“Eh, maister, tha’d best stop that mak of wark, 
tha’ll kill th’ lass,” she exclaimed, breathless, 

And at the same time David Ingham sprang to 
her rescue. 

“Tha brute! Let th’ lass alone,” he muttered 
fiercely, catching hold of the young manager by the , 
throat. 

The whole shed was agog to see what was wrong ; 
looms were deserted, shuttles left to work their 
own sweet will among the warps; threads broke 
and cops finished unheeded: never was there more 
damage to be repaired for a few seconds, general 
stopping. 
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Then the unheard church clock chimed half-past 
five, the great engines began to slacken speed, the 
wheels ceased their busy whirl, and a clear, authorita- 
tive voice rang throngh the shed. 

“Ingham, Chadderton, stop that row at once.” 

In another moment Richard. Fenton stood between 
the two assailants, who scowled at one another, just 
as angry dogs growl when parted. 

“Come to my office both of you,” he said, briefly ; 
_ then in a lower tone he added, “ George, I wonder 
you haven’t more sense than to make such a fool of 
yourself before the hands.” 

The door into the mill closed behind the three, the 
men and women hurried out into the open air, 
Frances Carroll amongst the rest. 

There was much talking and excitement amongst 
the weavers, and Frances heard many commen- 
taries. 

“Nay, I gave th’ lad credit for more sense nor to 
fight wi’ th’ manager.” 

“ David allus were a fool when he were roused.” 

“Vi, theer’s nought as ud stop him, once he gets 
agate.” 

“ Weel, I allus said as he were sweet on th’ duchess 
lass, but I never thought he’d go as far as yon.” 

“It’s warst day’s wark he’s done for a bit as how’t 
ea is 
._ “Yi, bi-th’ mon, but he'll get th’ sack for yon 
marlock.” 

“ Ay, poor lad, it’s ill fighting wi’ th’ powers that 
be!” muttered an elderly man, as he pushed his way 
through the gossiping crowd. 

“T wish to goodness young Dick ud gi’ th’ manager 
th’ sack, while he’s abaat it.” 
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“Yi, he’s a sorry lot, he is for sure!” 

“ Ar’ knaws abaat as much o’ managing as mi 
shoe!” 

“Th’ owd mill ull never come to much good while 
he’s hanging raand!” 

“Well, yon chap’s getten th’ sack, as howt-be 
abaat th’ manager !” 

Frances Carroll was well enough up in her Lanca- 
shire to understand what was being said, and she 
had not lived as a mill hand, amongst mill hands, 
without learning the full significance of the word 
Spach. 

“Do you really mean that David Ingham will have 
to leave the mill because of this? ” she asked a man 
who stood next to her. 

The man turned at the sound of the clear, refined 
voice. 

“Yi, lass, he’s baan to go, sure enoo!” 

“But why? He did nothing! It is Mr. Chadder- 
ton who is in the wrong !” 

The man stared at her for a moment. 

“ Like enoo, lass; but when it comes to a working 
lad an’ a manager, it’s th’ lad as goas to th’ 
wall!” he said, with a good-tempered laugh, in 
which those who were near enough to hear what he 
said joined. 

“ Weel, weel, it weren’t so bad but wod it might 
ha’ been worse! If he’d noan come up when he 
did, yon chap would ha’ had thee into th’ loom, 
lass!” 

“Yi, lass, wod ever werta doin’ to be up wi’ thi 
shuttle like yon?” 

“Like enoo he said summat as he’d no business 
to say!” said a girl in the throng, rather bitterly. 
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“Mr. Chadderton was exceedingly rude to me,” 
Frances said haughtily, with a proud, defiant move- 
ment of her head. 

“Tha art noan ca’ed th’ duchess lass for naught, 
bi-th’ mon!” said the first speaker. 

Frances laughed ; there was nothing to vex her in 
this Lancashire man’s honest admiration. 

“It is a name I never heard before I came down 
here!” she returned good-humouredly. 

“ Ah, we Lancashire folk know real grit when we 
see it! I’ve allus understood as they weren’t so sharp 
i th’ south!” 

“ But do you really think there is any chance of 
Mr. Fenton’s giving David Ingham notice?” she 
asked, returning to the subject. 

“ Ay, he'll get his notice reet enoo !” 

“No, he shall not! I shall go at once, and explain 
how it was that he fought with the man!” she said 
quickly, turning at once towards the mill. 

As she went with the proud, queenly movement of 
her head, which the boys, at Carroll, used to say 
meant mischief, a little gasp went through the throng 
of watching men and women. 

“ Hoo’s getten some pluck, hoo has that 

“Td noan care abaat facing th’ maister just naaw! 
He were in a fine rage, he were that! ” 

“Tom o’ Mally’s were reet i’ saying at hoo were 
reet ca’ed th’ duchess lass; I doubt, mysel, whether 
Queen Victoria herself could howd up her yed as 
yon lass did, when hoo went through th’ mill dur 
yonder !” ; 

But now was heard the shrill voice of the stout, old 
woman who had hung with such vigour upon George 
Chadderton’s coat-collar, 
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“Tye half a mind to go after th’ lass! I were close 
to when it happened, an’ I reckon the young maister 
ull harken to me! I’ve known him. sin he were th’ 
height o’ yon little lad theer! I'd be fair sorry if th’ 
lass got into trouble wi’ him!” 

An outburst of laughter greeted the old woman’s 
words. 

“Tt’s one for th’ lass, an’ two for thee, owd Nance! 
Tha wert allus curous abaat things as dornd consarn 
thee !” 

“ Weel, lad, if tha kept thi eyes oppen a bit thisel, 
tha’d be noan th’ worse. I’m noan such a foo’ as to 
walk into th’ mill dam, because I dornd care to axe 
mi way !” she retorted. 

She joined in the general laugh which her sally 
caused, and the young man who had spoken went his 
way rather crestfallen ; the old woman’s allusion to 
an unlucky incident in his life was too well known to 
be pleasant. 

So old Nancy went after the girl into the mill in the 
best of spirits. 

“Thad him there, I had that. Them-lads think 
theirselves sharp, but they are noan so quick but 
as wo we owd folks can beat um,” she said, with a 
parting little chuckle, as she hurried after Frances 
Carroll. 

When she reached the office she found the door 
was shut, and the girl was inside. 

She leaned against the door-post for a moment, 
partly to recover her breath and partly to hear what 
was going on in the room. It was well to take her 
bearings before she went in, then she should be 
ready to take up her line of action. 

“Maister Dick’s noan getten o’er his temper yet ! 
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Why, I could think his fayther had come back, 
to yeer him. Owd William could make th’ hair 
o most folk stand on end, when he were that 
side aat!” 

She knocked at the door as she spoke, and 
received, in answer, a sharp, peremptory order to 
“come in.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A FORTNIGHT’S WAGE. 


W HEN they left the shed Richard Fenton went 

into his office, and sitting down at his desk 
began to write, paying no heed to the two men who 
had followed him into the room, and now stood 
waiting his pleasure. 

For a few minutes nothing was heard but the 
sound of the pen, and the loud buzzing of an early 
summer fly anxious to get out into the air. 

David Ingham wished “th’ maister” would be 
quick ; he was tired of waiting ; he wanted to be 
getting home to the tea which would be waiting for 
him ; he wanted, by hurrying, to overtake Frances 
Carroll in the lane, and walk with her to the farm- 
house door; he wanted to hear—oh, he wanted a 
lot of things, and but for having to wait there he 
would very likely get them. 

He shuffled his feet impatiently; probably he 
would get the sack for fighting “th’ manager,” 
but he was willing to take his chance of that if 
only “young Dick” would stop his writing, and so 
let him go. 

Yet he had worked all his life at th’ owd mill, he 
and his father before him; would he be so willing to 
so? So willing to go for the sake of an impulsive 
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blow at a manager whom nobody liked? So willing 
to leave all for the sake of five seconds of ungovern- 
able rage? No, surely. 

But to give up all for the girl who was his cousin, 
was not that quite a different thing ? 

David Ingham drew himself up as he thought of 
that. 

It seemed but a light thing to sacrifice all,— 
work, food, even life itself—for the girl who had 
come upon his horizon like some new and wonderful 
star. 

There is, amongst the men of Ravenstone—and, 
indeed, amongst the Lancashire working-people in 
general—a keen sense of sympathy, and a rough 
chivalry for which outsiders would never give them 
credit. 

Just as gold and precious stones are, in one place, 
worn in all their splendour by those who possess 
them, and in another are hidden under grim masses 
of earth and rock, so sympathy and chivalry are the 
daily companions of some, visible to all beholders, 
whilst with others they lie deep beneath the hard 
realities of a life spent in labour. Nevertheless they 
are there, and nowhere more than amongst the 
working people of Lancashire. 

Rough men will sit by the bedside tending an 
ailing wife, without a murmur, after a hard day’s 
work; women think it no hardship to slave from 
morning to night for the sake of a child who may 
be deformed, or otherwise unfitted for life’s long toil 
—think it’no hardship, though the years as they 
roll on show no change, unless for the worse; if a 
comrade is hurt his fellow-workmen are ready enough 
to put their hands in their pockets, and send some 
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little help for the weeks of idleness which must 
ensue; a pathetic allusion by speaker or preacher 
ever meets with quick sympathy amongst his 
audience, and in any great national disaster 
Lancashire is always to the fore with aid. “ One 
touch of nature,” says a great man, “ makes the 
whole world kin!” Surely no refined, gently-bred 
people ever showed more sympathy and chivalry 
than this great working county when it sat down in 
patience to starve, for the sake of the men it called 
“niggers,” many hundreds of miles away. 

Frances Carroll called forth all the chivalrous 
feelings of this rough Lancashire lad, as she had 
done of so many men before, He would willingly 
have laid down his life to give her ease, as they would 
have done; but he had no words to tell her so, 
whilst they had plenty. So he went on in his slow 
way, saying things he would have given anything not 
to say, never saying the things he would have given 
the world to put into words—proud, irritable, 
humble, by turns. And yet Frances had not the least 
idea; never, in fact, gave the young weaver, who 
called her cousin, a thought, unless she happened to 
be with him or his sister. 

To the finite minds of men this world seems 
strangely balanced. 

So David Ingham waited impatiently for his 
master to speak, and the precious moments 
went by. 

To George Chadderton the time seemed equally 
long, though he had all the appearance of studying 
the paper which he had taken up from the desks 11, 

But what were such abstract facts as the values of 
futures,—what did it matter whether cotton closed 
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higher, lower, or firm, when a man’s blood was full of 
wild passion, not yet quieted down ? 

He inwardly swore at the man who so coolly sat 
writing—sat there as master—whilst he stood as 
man. He swore as he thought of the girl who had 
again defied .him—the girl who stood between him 
and his rights, between him and his uncle’s money. 

He almost cursed the man who had come between 
him and his rage in the weaving shed a few minutes 
ago—almost, but not quite. Had not this weaver 
stood between him and death not six months 
ago? Surely one interference more than balanced 
the other ! 

When George Chadderton was not under the 
influence of greed, when his better nature was not 
warped by plotting and scheming, he had a certain 
sense of justice, so now he forbore and held his 
peace, as he remembered that winter’s night. 

But at last Richard Fenton laid down his pen, and 
took up the paper which had, in reality, only taken a 
moment or two to write, though the time had seemed 
so long to the waiting men. 

“ Chadderton, that is some business I want seen 
to, first thing in the morning. I was afraid I might 
forget it,’ he said, passing the paper over the table to 
George. “And now, what was all this row about?” 

He looked keenly from one to the other as he 
spoke, but neither answered. 

“Well?” 

“The fellow was very insolent ; I was rather out 
of temper at the time, so z 

George Chadderton shrugged his shoulders instead 
of finishing his sentence. 

“ Plague take the man! If he goes fighting with 
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the hands every time he’s out of temper a pretty 
muddle we shall get into!” Richard muttered to 
himself. 

Then, remembering that the authority of master 
and consequently of manager, must be kept up, he 
turned sharply to David Ingham, who, as yet, had 
said nothing. 

“ Have you nothing to say yourself, Ingham?” 

“ Nay, maister, I dornd knaw as IJ have.” 

“ So you’ve no defence to make at all ?” 

“Nay, I dornd knaw as I have,’ David repeated 
sullenly. 

Richard Fenton’s sense of justice and fair play 
was greater by far than his dignity as master. He felt 
there was more behind this disturbance between his 
manager, whom he knew to be unpopular, and the 
weaver, whom he had always considered a good and 
trustworthy workman, than had yet appeared, there- 
fore he spoke in a more friendly tone than he used 
before,— 

“Look here, Ingham, I want to get at the bottom 
of this! You are not the kind of man I take you 
for, if you can be insolent enough to make Mr. 
Chadderton strike you without a cause! What was 
the reason of it all?” 

But his hearer remained stupidly silent, and, in a 
moment, Richard turned impatiently to his manager— 

“Tn what way was the man insolent, Chadderton?” 

“ Really, you can hardly expect me to remember 
all the fellow said!” George answered carelessly. 

Both manager and weaver were equally deter- 
mined not to bring Frances Carroll’s name into the 
discussion ; Chadderton because it might involve him 
in explanations the more awkward that they could 
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not be thorough, David because it seemed too sacred 
a thing to be bandied about in a mill-office. 

At last Richard, finding it hopeless to try to gain 
any further information, rose from his seat and 
unlocked a safe which stood in a corner of the 
room. 

“Get anything you have out of the shed as you go 
out, Ingham. There is a fortnight’s wage, and we 
shan’t want you here any more. Insolence to my 
manager is insolence to me. Go!” 

He pointed to the door as he spoke, and the man 
went sullenly out, without a word. 

“Really, George, 1 wish you would keep that 
diabolical temper of yours within bounds; that’s the 
second good workman who has been turned away 
because of it during the last six months,” Richard 
Fenton said vexedly, when the two were left alone. 

The manager did not answer, and in a moment or 
two Richard went on,— 

“You'll have to go too, unless you are more care- 
ful. When it comes to fighting before a whole 
weaving-shed 4 

A quick, imperative knock at the door interrupted 
him. 

David Ingham had gone stumbling down the 
passage which led to the weaving-shed with very 
mingled feelings. He had not expected so summary 
a dismissal ; he had fully thought that he would have 
at least another fortnight at his looms if he did get 
notice. It seemed so very strange to think that he 
would never work in the old shed again. True, a 
good weaver could always get work, but would 
another mill be quite the same? 

And then—and then! he would have to leave the 
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girl they called the duchess lass ; he would no 
longer be able to watch her at her looms, nor lie in 
wait to meet her when the hours of work were done. 
Yet, after all, it was to defend her that this trouble had 
come upon him. 

“Where are you going, David?” asked a voice 
behind him. 

He looked round to see Frances Carroll. 

“Pm nobbut going into th’ shed for summat,” he 
said clumsily. 

“But I thought you were in the office with Mr. 
Fenton ; how is it you are not there?” she went on, 
in the same peremptory tone. 

“Dye been i’ yonder wi’ him, and he’s done wi’ me. 
naaw.” 

“You don’t mean that he’s given you notice?” 

“Vi that’s .abaat it.” 

“But why are you going into the shed?” 

“ Th’ maister towd me to get mi things an’ go, so 
I’m baan to say good-bye to th’ owd shop—nay, 
dornd look like that, lass, it’s a’ reet enoo.” 

“ But—but you are leaving because of me?” 

“It dornd matter, lass; I’m fair glad to do aught 
for thee. I’se noan be so long i’ getting a fresh shop. 
I’m a good wayver.” 

This was no reason for his abrupt leaving, to 
Frances Carroll’s mind. 

“Oh! why did I come into Lancashire?” she 
thought. “I seem to make nothing but trouble.” 

Then she went on aloud in a rather aggressive 
tone,— 

“JT don’t see how Mr. Fenton could send you away 
like this. I thought he was obliged to give a fort- 
night’s notice ?” 
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“Yi, that’s reet enoo, but they con gi’ a fortnight’s 
wage, if they like, instead; and th’ maister said as he 
couldn’t do to have insolence to th’ manager, so he 
gi’ me this, an’ towd me to be off.” 

“But you were not insolent. Surely Mr. Fenton 
does not call defending a girl insolence?” she said 
indignantly. 

“Eh, lass, I never said aught abaat thee. I let 
yon chap tell th’ maister wod he would; I weren’t 
going to shield mysel behind a woman, nor drag 
her into th’ question oather,’ he added, half to 
himself. 

“You never told him anything about me?” she 
asked incredulously. 

“ Nay, I just let him talk as he would.” 

“Oh, David!” 

The tone of her voice seemed enough to recom- 
pense him for the loss of a dozen places ; but he was 
not prepared for her next words. 

“Give me the money you showed me just now and 
come back to Mr. Fenton’s office.” 

David Ingham looked at her, full of astonishment, 
then gave her the money without a word. 

Frances Carroll, when she chose, could use a voice 
of authority which few men would care to disobey. 

So the two went down the passage again, and 
Frances gave the imperative knock at his office-door 
which made Richard Fenton stop in his half-finished 
sentence. 

.So arbitrary, indeed, it was that he instinctively 
went to open the door. 

“Miss Carroll!” he said, in a tone of surprise, as 
he saw who stood there. 

“Yes, Mr. Fenton ; I wish to speak to you.” 
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Then, seeing that Richard looked rather askance 
at the man he had so lately dismissed, she added,— 

“Come, David. It is about David Ingham that I 
wish to speak,” she added, by way of explanation. 

“Very well, Ingham, come in and shut the door.” 

He motioned Frances to a chair as he spoke, and 
for a moment there was silence. 

“Ts there anything in which I can help you, Miss 
Carroll?” he asked soon, seeing that she was not 
inclined to begin. “Don’t go, Chadderton, I shall 
want you afterwards—unless, of course, Miss Carroll 
would prefer to speak to me alone,” he added, with a 
courteous little movement of his head to Frances. 

She looked from master to manager with her clear, 
steady eyes ; 

“Thank you, Mr. Fenton, I would much rather he 
stayed ; it is about him that I wish to speak.” 

“Ah!” commented Richard Fenton, with a keen 
look, before which his manager winced. 

“Ves, I hear that you have given David Ingham 
notice, Mr. Fenton, or rather that you have given 
him this instead.” She held out the money which 
he had just paid to the man, as she spoke, in her 
pretty, white hand. 

“TI certainly paid him off, Miss Carroll,” he said, 
with rather a surprised expression, as though inclined 
to say, “What is that to you?” 

“« And why did you doit? It is surely customary 
to give a fortnight’s notice !” 

“Really, Miss Carroll, I can hardly tell why you 
are so curious about this man’s dismissal. However, 
if you wish to know, I paid him off simply because I 
did not choose that he should remain any longer in 
my mill,” 
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“Why ?” 

Richard Fenton frowned; this girl’s persistent 
questioning was rather too much. 

“ Because I will have no insolence to a manager in 
a mill where I am master, If the manager sees fit to 
come to blows, instead of giving notice, I shall take 
the matter into my own hands, and give the notice 
myself,” he answered shortly. 

“You dismiss the man at once!—how about the 
manager who came to blows?” 

“That is a question I don’t discuss with my work- 
people,” he answered curtly, glancing from her to 
the weaver who stood at her side. 

A moment later he was very sorry for having so 
retorted to the girl’s scornful question. 

Frances Carroll stared at him for a moment 
as though she hardly understood—then, to his 
surprise, she laughed in the amused little way he 
had so often heard before, in his aunts’ old farm 
kitchen. 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton, please forget fora moment that 
I am one of your many workpeople, and I will try to 
forget, too, that you are my master?” 

She gave her voice a queer little questioning turn 
as she said the last word, and looked up at him, 
where he stood, with eyes dancing with fun: 

She, a representative of his workpeople ; he, her 
master! Oh! it was too absurd. 

No man likes to feel that he has made a fool of 
himself, and no man could dislike it more than 
Richard Fenton. 

“ Miss Carroll, I should be glad if you will kindly 
tell me what is your reason for coming here, and 
bringing with you a man to whom I have said all 
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that I wish? Surely he has not persuaded you to 
come and plead on his behalf?” 

The scorn which he put into the last words roused 
David Ingham very effectually,— 

“No, Maister Fenton, I’m noan one o’ that soart, 
yo’ knaw that as weel asI do! If Pd hada mind to 
shelter mysel behind th’ lass, I could ha’ done afore 
ever hoo geet into th’ room! Yon chap knaws that 
reet enoo ; for a’ he stands so quiet.” 

Before Richard Fenton could answer, there came 
another knock at the office-door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN ABRUPT DISMISSAL. 


ICHARD FENTON motioned impatiently for 

David to open the door, and old Nancy 

Whittaker came in with a broad smile on her good- 
humoured face. 

“What do you want, Nancy?” Richard asked ; “I 
shall have the whole mill here in time!” he added to 
himself, with a little grimace. 

“Weel, I’ve just come to look a’ter th’ lass, an’ to 
spaake a good word for David, an-—an’——” 

“ And to see what was going on, eh, Nance?” 

“Weel, maister, I think as I’ve getten th’ reet to, 
if onyone has. I’ve warked i’ yon shed afore ony o’ 
thee were born,” with a comprehensive sweep of her 
arm, “an’ I’d like to see fair play done i?’ th’ owd 
shop, as long as I’m yeer to stick up for’t, an’ so I 
tell thee straight, Maister Dick! Why, when. thi 
fayther were th’ boss, lad, he were allus ready to tak ° 
notice o’ wod Nancy Whittaker said. He knowed as 
hoo never spoke wi’out reason.” 

Nancy paused, not for lack of more to say, but 
because she was old, and somewhat short of breath. 

It was an understood thing in the old mill that 
Nancy was allowed to do and say pretty much as she 
liked ; her long and faithful service to him, and his 
father before him, made Richard Fenton very lenient 
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to her garrulity, and her good temper made her very 
popular with her fellow workpeople. 

The old woman took full advantage of the position 
she had won. The mill and its machinery were, to 
her, home and furniture; the cottage, where she 
lived alone, was but her dwelling-place. No one, 
she felt, knew quite so much as she did about the 
affairs of the big concern in which she had worked 
from a child, and she was ready to give unasked-for 
advice upon every subject. Richard Fenton, finding 
that she would consider an offer of pension as an 
insult, had told those in authority that she was to 
use her looms as she chose, getting off more or less 
a week, as the case might be, and so she had pottered 
on month by month, feeling herself to be a person of 
no mean importance in the eyes of master or work- 
people. 

“Tam quite as anxious to do justice as you are, 
Nance! In fact, to show an example to the rest, I 
have just paid off Ingham for insolence !” 

“ For insolence, Maister Dick ?” 

“Certainly, that is the complaint made against 
him !” 

“ Weel, I should just like to knaw who made it, 
that’s a’.” 

“Mr. Chadderton !” 

Richard Fenton answered her shortly, without any 
comment. 

“Wod? th’ manager? Eh! lad, I thought tha 
would ha’ had more sense nor to believe him, I did 
that! Why, if tha gi’ a decent lad th’ sack for him, 
wod wilta do wi’ th’ manager, I'd like to knaw ?” 

“ That is a question Mr. Fenton does not discuss 
with his workpeople, Nancy!” said Frances Carroll, 
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with a quick glance at Richard as he sat on the 
corner of the table. 

Before he could answer the old woman went on: 

“ No, an’ he’d better not! He’d yeer more truths 
than th’ manager would care abaat, if he did!” 

“Really, Fenton, I wish you would put an end to 
all this,” George Chadderton broke in angrily. 
Who could tell what this old woman would say 
next ? 

The young mill-owner looked his manager full in 
the face for a moment without speaking, then he 
turned to Nancy Whittaker. 

“As I told David Ingham a little while ago I want 
to get to the bottom of this disturbance, but he would 
say nothing ; and now you come talking about this, 
that, and the other. Why cannot you tell me a 
straight tale? Howcomes Miss Carroll to be muddled 
up in the row?” he said sharply. 

“Because it was on my account that David 
Ingham struck your manager,” Frances said coolly. 

“On your account? Then why couldn’t the fellow 
say so?” 

“ Naaw, lass, if thaa’ll just be quiet a bit, I’ll tell 
Maister Dick all I knaw abaat it; he knaws as he 
can trust me to tell him straight; but when young 
lasses get agate o’ talking, why tha never knaws when 
they'll end—and yo'll be noan th’ nearer when 
they’ve done, noather !” 

Frances laughed as she caught Richard Fenton’s 
eye, and he shrugged his shoulders, as though to say, 
the old woman must have her own way. 

For a quarter of an hour she did have her way ; 
repeating her long statements, contradicting her facts, 
digressing from her point a thousand times, yet ever 
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clinging without a pause—except occasionally to 
recover her wandering breath—to her right of 
speech. 

Such a tale had she woven by the end that the 
three actors who listened could in no ways recognize 
their parts, and Richard himself was hopelessly 
puzzled. Frances listened to the purely imaginary 
replies she was said to have made to George 
Chadderton’s equally fictitious remarks with an open 
smile of amusement, but the sneer on George 
Chadderton’s face only grew the deeper. 

“ An’ naaw, Maister Dick, I’ve just gi’en yo’ th’ 
facts o’ th’ case, as I stood by an’ saw it. I could 
ha’ towd thee a deal more, but I thought it were best 
to keep plain to th’ point.” 

“Thank you, Nancy, I am sure it’s my own fault if 
I don’t understand after all that tale. And now, I 
imagine, if you are not quick in going home your 
kettle will have boiled away,” he said good- 
humouredly. 

“Eh! Maister Dick, I allus said thaa’d a deal o’ 
sense for a lad. I’d clean forgot abaat th’ kettle. 
Mary Jane ud put it on when th’ mill loosed.” 

Frances laughed as the old woman shut the door 
behind her,— 

“Old Nancy has a great gift of speech.” 

But Richard Fenton turned abruptly, as though she 
had not spoken, 

“Miss Carroll, I shall be glad if you will answer 
me one or two questions,” he said, in a quick, authori- 
tative way. 

Frances raised her eyebrows a little at his tone, 
then she answered quietly,— 

“ Certainly, Mr, Fenton.” 
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“Was it on your account that Ingham struck 
Mr. Chadderton ?” 

Yes." 

“ But the man works at some distance from you ; 
how could he hear what was said ?” 

Frances reddened, and glanced at George Chad- 
derton. 

“ He did not hear—he saw.” 

“ Saw what?” 

But, at this point, George Chadderton interrupted. 

“Look here, Fenton, if you intend to cross-examine 
in this way, Iam going,” he said recklessly, turning 
towards the door. 

“You will stay where you are, sir. I intend to get 
to the bottom of this before you leave,’ Richard ~ 
answered curtly, giving his cousin a look which 
silenced him effectually. 

“Ingham saw what, Miss Carroll ?” 

Frances hesitated a moment. 

“ Would you rather not say what he saw ?” 

“To tell the truth, I would much rather not. 
David saw me try to hit Mr. Chadderton with my 
shuttle.” 

If Frances Carroll had said that he had seen her 
knock the manager down, Richard Fenton could not 
’ have looked more astonished. 

“Try to hit him with your shuttle?” he repeated, 
half-incredulously. 

There was a pause, in which Frances felt “ horrid,” 
—as she confessed some months later. 

At the time, her action had felt quite justifiable to 
her temper—but now, with Richard -Fenton’s sur- 
prised eyes fixed upon her, it felt an unpardonable 
breach of good manners. Lady Flora’s parting words 
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came to her mind, “If you live amongst that kind of 
people you will sink to their level.” 

But had she not sunk below? Was there another 
girl in the weaving-shed who would have struck the 
manager for calling her “My dear,’ however much 
she might resent it? No, she was sure there was not. 
No one in the whole of that mill would have got into 
such a passion of anger. 

As Richard Fenton watched her downcast face an 
unexpected wave of pity came over him. What right 
had he by his questioning to bring that unwonted 
look of humiliation to her proud, fearless face? He 
felt like one who unwittingly injures some defenceless 
child. 
~ “Miss Carroll, I beg your pardon ; I had no right 
to cross-examine you like that,” he said gently. 

“You had every right—as my master,” she 
answered in alow voice, raising her eyes suddenly 
to his with a proud look, as if to defy any further 
questioning. 

But David Ingham could bear it no longer. 

“ Foo nobbut threatened him wi’ th’ shuttle, an’ he 
up an’ took howd of her wrist, well-nigh pushing her 
into th’ loom; an’ then I went an’ caught howd o’ 
him by way o’change. Why, he’d ha’ welly killed her 
if I hadn’t, he were that mad.” 

“T thought you never discussed your manager with 
your work-people,” George Chadderton sneered. 

“You forget to whom you are speaking, Chadder- 
ton.” 

“Oh! no, I assure you I don’t. I am speaking to 
my cousin, Richard Fenton,” he retorted quickly, in 
his smooth, suave voice. 

“In this office you speak to your master !” 
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“Do I, indeed? Then it is for the last time,’ he 
exclaimed, with a sudden burst of passion. 

“Tt certainly is,” Richard Fenton answered coldly. 

Frances Carroll and the man, so lately dismissed 
on account of insolence to this manager, looked up 
in surprise. 

Anger only made Richard Fenton grow the more 
cold. 

“For family reasons, I have stood a great deal 
from you, Chadderton, but now I am determined 
to stand no more. Though Nancy was discreet 
enough to mention no particulars, I gathered enough 
from what she said to see the character you bear 
amongst my hands. What you said to Miss Carroll 
to cause this afternoon’s disgraceful row I cannot 
imagine. But, at any rate, it is the last time you 
shall have the opportunity of insulting her in my 
mill.” 

There was a dangerous vibration in his voice which 
might have warned George Chadderton to go no 
farther, but when a man’s temper is roused he pays 
no heed to warnings. 

“Doyou mean to say you discharge meas manager?” 

ey es." 

“For the sake of a sly, dishonourable, thieving girl, 
who - 

“ How dare you speak so of this lady, sir?” inter- 
rupted Richard Fenton. 

“Lady is as lady does! She is a . 

“George Chadderton, you had better be silent,” 
Dick said, in a voice which was none the less angry 
because of its clear coldness. 

Frances felt a strange thrill as she watched him ; 
his very coolness seemed to have a strength which 
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was foreign to her own passionate temperament. 
Surely he was fit to rule as master, in more senses 
than one. 

But now George Chadderton’s temper burst all 
bonds. 

“Very well, Richard Fenton, I leave your service 
—but you'll find it’s a leaving that you'll rue to your 
dying day! You have got the better of me more 
than once, but there’ll come a day when you will have 
to pay back—ay, and with interest too! As for you, | 
you thief, it will go hard with you when once I have 
you in my power, you i 

“Ingham, open that door!” Richard thundered, 
his face white with passion ; as he spoke, he took his 
cousin by the shoulders and hurled him into the 
passage, banging the door behind him with a crash, 
after sending Ingham to see him out. 

“ Miss Carroll, I hardly know how to apologize to 
you for a scene like this.” 

Richard turned to the girl as he spoke, with a 
courteous little smile, which seemed to suddenly 
transform him from the angry master into the 
polished man of the world; then he went on in the 
same tone,— 

“T am afraid that all the Southern tradition of 
Lancashire roughness will be quite proved to you.” 

Frances shook her head, without speaking—“ like 
a child at a Sunday-school treat,’ as she thought 
afterwards, in bitter self-contempt,—and rose to her 
feet. 

“Then, if there is nothing more I can do for 
you » 

“ Ah! but there is, Mr. Fenton!” she cried eagerly, 
suddenly finding her voice, “Take back this money 
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which you paid to David Ingham, and let him still 
stay where he has been a weaver all his life.” 

Richard hesitated fora moment; he had a true 
Earnshaw dislike to altering his mind. 

“Do,” she half-whispered ; “it was for me that he 
attacked that man!” 

Richard Fenton stretched out his hand without a 
word, and Frances put the money into it—silent 
also, 

That night Richard Fenton wrote a long letter to 
his friend Germaine, on the prospects of the election 
generally, and his own constituency in particular ; 
but the real reason of his letter lay in the words which 
closed it. 

“ By-the-bye, I told you one night when you were 
here that I would do all I could to help you in a 
certain quest—now I have changed my mind, I will 
remain neutral!” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
FOR THE LAST TIME. 


- Neo you are late to-night, and no mistake! 

What in the world have you been doing ?” 
cried Sarah Chadderton, as Frances Carroll came in 
that evening. 

“Tm awfully sorry. I will just slip upstairs and 
have my bath.. I won't be above two or three 
minutes,” she answered hurriedly, putting her head 
inside the doorway as she spoke. 

Half an hour afterwards Frances was sitting 
quietly by the open window, gazing out at the 
great bare hills, which had for her a never-failing 
attraction. 

How calm and quiet they looked to-night in the 
clear light of the sun, which went down before it 
took its setting glow ; how still all seemed in that 
big, old house-place, with its dark oak furniture and 
its clean, sanded floor ; how silent Miss Susan sat, 
with her grim face looking steadily in front of her, 
as though she saw already the dread outline of the 
foe so near at hand ; how faint and softened Sarah 
Chadderton’s sharp voice shouted from the farmyard 
outside! 

There seemed to the girl some spell of peace cast 
over all; she could hardly realize that only an hour 
or two ago she was in the midst of whirl and noise, 
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one in a mass of hot, tired working people, herself 
hot, tired, and working too! 

Nor did she find it any easier to realize the scene 
she had gone through in the office of Richard 
Fenton ; it seemed almost too improbable to be true ; 
and yet could she ever forget the accusation brought 
against her by George Chadderton, or the way in 
which his cousin heard the same? 

Even the most self-reliant girl finds a subtle 
pleasure in the sense of protection, and had not she 
been protected that day, protected not from actions 
but from the accusations of an angry man? 

How coolly Richard Fenton had fought for her 
that battle of words which ended in the defeat and 
ignominious retreat of his manager, whilst she had 
merely to listen and take no part. 

Alas, for poor David Ingham! his manual struggle 
for her sake seemed so little worth remembering just 
then ; yet had he not by it nearly lost his place ? 

But there had been something in Richard Fenton’s 
very coldness of anger which appealed to hot-tem- 
pered, passionate Frances as no mere display of wild 
blows and struggling could do; something stronger 
and more enduring than any power that she had her- 
self, something commanding, by its very difference, 
her admiration and regard. 

And yet she disliked—she knew she intensely 
disliked—this man who had dared to say that she 
was desirous of being “ conspicuous,” who had dared 
to call her “an obstinate girl.” 

After a while she reddened suddenly, as though 
the voice of her conscience had spoken aloud for all 
the world to hear. 

Would Richard Fenton have stood up for her as 
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he did, if he had known that all the accusations of 
George Chadderton were true; had known that she 
was a hypocrite, in that she had done that which she 
would not be willing for people to know ; a thief, in 
that she had taken that which was not her own? 
Would he have defended her, knowing that ? 

Yet had it been wrong of her to conceal knowledge 
which would have brought so great a trouble to those 
three old sisters, to hide a paper which meant not 
only disaster to them, but to the nephew they 
idolized? Surely not; yet, when she thought of 
Richard Fenton’s keen eyes and set expression that 
afternoon, she felt that she would give anything 
rather than he should know what she had done. 

If he had been Ralph Germaine, now, she would 
not have cared a bit. To Ralph Germaine she 
would have justified herself in the coolest of off-hand 
ways; but to this young Lancashire mill-owner she 
felt instinctively that all excuses, however plausible, 
would be useless, that with him all reasoning, how- 
ever conclusive, would be in vain. 

Still, she was sure that she was in the right in 
taking that paper from the packet tied with blue 
ribbon—blue ribbon which had once been the snood 
of Richard Fenton’s mother, 

“Well, Frances, my dear, you might be settling 
some of the affairs of the State by the anxious 
expression you have! What's to do with you?” 

“Qh! Sarah, let the girl be. She’s tired after her 
day’s work that’s all, is it not, my dear?” interrupted 
kindly Martha, who had followed her sister into the 
room. 

“Well, well! The day has been hot enough to 
wear out anyone, it has for sure; but still I don’t 
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see why she need sit there with a face like that, for 
all that! There is no reason for all this work, you 
know, Martha; there’s one who'd be only too glad to 
take her away from it all and put her back into the 
life she was born to.” 

“Now, Miss Sarah, I have often told you that half 
of me, at any rate, belongs to the life I am living 
now! Why should you think I am so anxious to go 
back to the other?” Frances cried merrily. 

The entrance of the two practical old maids had 
quite dispelled her somewhat gloomy thoughts. 

“T was only thinking how much wiser you would 
have been if you had taken Sir Ralph, and gone 
from here ; and, to look at you, it seemed as though 
you were thinking the same,’ Sarah Chadderton 
answered, in a half-disappointed tone, as she took up 
her knitting. 

There was something rather pathetic in the way in 
which this practical, sharp-voiced woman always 
tried to convince Frances Carroll of the wisdom of 
going back to her proper place, for the girl was 
rapidly becoming to her, as well as to her sisters, the 
one pleasure of the house, round which the shadows 
were beginning to fall, the one cheering influence 
in the gloom which ever settled more darkly upon 
the life which the three sisters had lived in com- 
placent ease for so many long years, 

“But I was doing nothing of the kind, Miss 
Sarah,” Frances answered, with her bright, lively 
look. “I was only just wondering whether there was 
not some,truth in the Jesuit’s principle, of doing evil 
that good may come of it.” 

Sarah Chadderton turned to look with strong 
disapproval at the girl, who sat with a half-humorous, 
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half-earnest expression, and horrified, puritanic Miss 
Martha opened her mouth in astonishment. 

But before either of them had time to speak, Susan 
Chadderton rose slowly from her chair. 

“ Girl!” she said slowly, stretching out her gaunt 
arm towards the astonished Frances—“girl, never 
mention the name of Jesuit again while you are 
under this roof. Never, as you love the eternal 
welfare of your soul, dare to dally with their 
accursed doctrines! ‘Shun the very appearance of 
evil? says the Book. If you don’t obey, your name 
will be blotted out of the Book of Life; you will 
have no share in the golden city of the Lamb! Oh 
Frances Carroll, beware, beware ; the devil even now 
is lying in wait for your soul!” 

The old woman’s voice rose to a hoarse shriek as 
she finished, and she sank exhausted into the chair 
from which she had risen, her thin face showing 
drawn and grey after her sudden outburst of 
excitement. 

Poor Frances Carroll sat silent and aghast. She 
little thought when she made her careless, half- 
laughing speech to Miss Sarah that it would so 
rouse the quiet woman who sat, almost unnoticed, by 
the handful of dying fire. 

Sarah put the cushion, which had dropped down, 
behind her sister’s back again, and Martha quickly 
fetched some drops from the cupboard. 

“Oh, Miss Sarah, I am sorry. I never thought 
she would even hear what I said!” Frances 
whispered, when Sarah Chadderton sat down again 
after the two sisters had done what they could. 

“Tet it be a warning to you never to make fun of 
solemn things, Frances. JI suppose you were only 
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making fun,” she added sharply, as she looked at the 
girl’s downcast face. 

“Yes—I think—I was!” she answered slowly. 

Surely hiding a bit of paper was not the evil of 
which Miss Susan had spoken with so much horror ? 

Some one has spoken of the tangled weaving done 
by the beginner of deceit ; certainly poor Frances 
found her particular net very troublesome. 

“So Dick has really sent George Chadderton off 
at last! He’d have done it long since if he’d have 
taken my advice. But for all he’s a fine lad, Dick is 
very masterful, and likes his own way. Not but 
what he’s often to come round to older people’s in 
the end!” 

“T’m glad he’s gone from the mill; I never liked 
him, though I don’t exactly know why. You don’t 
either, Susan, do you?” ; 

But Susan Chadderton, gazing with lack-lustre 
eyes towards the hills, from whence came her help, 
did not hear, or, hearing, took no heed. 

“ He’s a bad lot, there’s no mistake about that, and 
if he could do Richard Fenton an evil turn he 
would. He has never forgiven him for his uncle’s 
will ; as if Dick had anything to do with that.” 

This seemed to Frances a good opportunity for 
asking a question, which she had often longed to do. 

“ But why does he think he should have had his 
uncle’s money rather than Mr. Fenton ?” 
> “Well, you see, my dear, his name is Chadderton,” 
said Martha. 

“ Rubbish, Martha, what has that todo with it? A 
man can surely leave his money to whom he likes? 
No, the truth is, George has got into his head that 
his uncle didn’t do fair by him, and he’s never done 
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begrudging that bit of money and land which was 
left to Dick.” 

“Tt does seem rather a pity that it was not left 
share and share alike, when they were both the same 
relationship to their uncle,” Frances said rather idly. 

“JT don’t see that at all, my dear ; as I said before, 
surely a man can leave his money to those he’s a 
mind to?” 

“And, besides, brother John left his money to 
George if Richard dies before he gets married, so he 
did not quite forget him,’ Martha said in her 
conciliating voice. 

“That’s nothing to do with it, Martha. Richard 
had the money left him, and there’s an end of it. As 
for talking of his dying, and such like, he’s as likely 
for life as most people—a deal more likely than you, 
or George Chadderton either! So, if he’s thinking 
of that, you may just tell George that it’s ill waiting 
for dead men’s shoes.” 

“ Now, Susan, I never said the lad was thinking 
of any such thing. I was only saying John had not 
quite forgotten him after all.” 

“Tt was just as good as forgetting anyhow.” 

“But if Mr. Fenton does die without children the 
money goes to his cousin?” Frances asked 
seriously. 

“Yes, I suppose it does!” Sarah answered 
reluctantly. “But it’s not at all probable, my dear, 
not at all probable. MRichard’s sure to be married 
before long.” 

If Richard Fenton died before he was married and 
had children, the money went to his cousin! Frances 
started as the full ce of the words dawned 
upon her, 
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Could that fact have anything to do with the 
threatening tone of George Chadderton’s voice, when 
he warned his cousin that he would rue the day— 
anything to do with the look he had given her, when 
he told her there were more ways than one? 

No, no. What right had she to imagine such 
things? why should angry words and looks be 
construed into meaning—into meaning what ? 

Frances half shuddered at the idea which had 
‘sprung into her mind, as it were, of itself; surely 
she must have altered since she came into Lan- 
cashire. Could it be possible that she, Frances 
Carroll, should think such awful thoughts of a man 
of whom she knew so little ? 

She turned brightly to Susan Chadderton, deter- 
mined to forget the suggestions, which must have 
come direct from “the evil one,’ in whom that old 
farm household so firmly believed. 

“Miss Susan, shall I not sing to you a little before 
you go to bed?” 

Susan roused herself, and withdrew her eyes from 
the almost invisible hills with an effort. 

“ Just as you please, child, just as you please,” she 
said, in the voice of one who, suddenly awakened 
out of sleep, hardly realizes what is said. 

So for half-an-hour or more Frances sang to those 
three old women. 

As her beautiful voice—the voice which, in the 
old days, had enthralled men whom the world called 
great, and been the envy of many a high-born 
woman—filled the long, low room with its tender 
notes, Sarah Chadderton put down her busy needles, 
and closed her eyes to listen; all her old ambitions 
and girlish hopes seemed to spring again into life 
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after long, long years of silence; visions of what 
might have been, forgotten memories of the past, the 
love which had been buried in grim silence, and the 
little house in which she had never lived ; all the 
romance of her youth welled up buoyant, through 
the cracks which that singing made in the hard crust 
of forty years. 

Martha sat gazing at the girl in pleased admira- 
_ tion, considering, in her kindly way, as to what 
pudding would give most satisfaction on the coming 
day. ~ 

The little maid stood harkening at her vantage 
point behind the door, and without, in the warm, 
night air, poor David Ingham leaned upon the 
garden wall, and -dreamed, as he listened, of what 
might be! 

And still Frances Carroll sang on. 

By degrees the hard, stern lines on Susan Chadder- 
ton’s face softened, and her grim, set look died away ; 
somehow her fight against pain did not feel so hope- 
less, nor her coming struggle with death so terrible 
in the light of the girl’s sweet voice ; help to bear 
seemed nearer at hand, and the glory of God shone 
for her in that dark room as it had seldom shone 
before. 

Poor Susan Chadderton’s hard, puritanical creed 
left, indeed, but few rents in the clouds of Divine 
righteousness and Judgment for the glory of God to 
shine through. : 

It was not the mere pain and agony of her disease 
which made this brave old woman sit in her straight- 
backed arm-chair day by day with resolute, unbend- 
ing endurance, but the ever-haunting fear that she 
should at some time break down, and by weak 
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rebellion against the Divine Will forfeit her hold 
upon the golden harp and crown—which, for her, 
meant heaven. 

Always, when she listened to Frances Carroll, the 
struggle of her life felt easier, and its burden lighter 
to bear ; but to-night the struggle and burden seemed 
to have left her quite, and only the joy that lay before 
her filled her tired mind. 

The wheezy old clock in the passage outside struck 
eight o’clock. 

“They will just be going in to dinner at Carroll,” 
Frances thought, with amusement, as she began an 
old-fashioned psalm tune which Miss Martha had 
asked for. ‘“ What would they say if they could see 
me now, sitting so demurely in this dark old kitchen 
singing hymns, both Ancient and Modern, to three 
old maids? How the boys would laugh, and how 
supercilious Aunt Flora would look! But I would 
rather be here, for all that!” 

“Tt’s getting about time for you to be going to bed, 
Susan—though I’m very sorry to stop your singing, 
Frances, it’s a great treat to hear you, lass.” 

“Ves, God gave you a great gift in your voice, 
child! I shall be well content if the angels up yonder 
sing like you!” Susan said, rising slowly from her 
chair. 

She stood for a moment looking sadly round the 
room. 

Martha had lighted the lamp, and its weak rays tried 
in vain to brighten up the dim corners, as it shone on 
the brass nobs of the dark furniture, and cast pale 
gleams on the rows of shining plates. 

How familiar everything looked to this white-faced 
old woman! in that farmhouse kitchen she had lived 

7 R 
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the greater part of her life; little was altered in it 
since the days when she had played there as a child, 
—a gay young child, ignorant of life and the troubles 
it might bring. And now she was old, old and very, 
very tired. 

She turned to her sister with a heavy sigh,— 

“You must help me upstairs, to-night, Sarah, it will 
be for the last time! I shall never come down again 
until I’m carried out.” 

Then she suddenly drew herself up to her full 
height. 

“] shall never come in here again either. I’m 
leaving it pretty much as my mother left it to me, 
when you were only a slip of a girl, Sarah. ‘ Take 
care of the furniture, Susan, and it will last your time,’ 
she said the night before she died. And she was 
right, it looks as good as ever it did; and I am 
worn out, and old! Martha, mind you keep all bright, 
when I’m not here to see you—Good-night, lass, 
good-night. Come, Sarah, let us go.” 
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CUAL TER .XXY. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 


HERE was much wonder and excitement 
amongst the work-people, when they got to 
the mill next morning at six o’clock to find Richard 
Fenton there to let them in, and no George Chadder- 
ton to be seen ; still greater was their astonishment 
when David Ingham came coolly amongst them, and 
in answer to questions regarding his “sack,” said he . 
knew nothing about it. 
“ Weer’s th’ manager ?” said one to another. 
“Nay, I dornd knaw!” 
“ Happen he’s getten a holiday 
“Weel, he said naught abaat it yesterday as howt 
Hee: 
“T wish he were gone for good, I do that!” 
“ Ay, an’ so do I,” said several, echoing the wish. 
“No such luck! He'll noan be so long afore he’s 
back agen ; mark my words.” 
But when day after day went by, and Richard 
‘Fenton still did his manager’s work ; when George 
Chadderton was seen lounging about the streets with 
a heavy frown upon his face; when the rumour that 
“th’ maister were looking aat for a fresh chap” be- 
came certainty, and speculation as to whom he would 
get was rife, then the hands of his mill began to 


breathe freely, as they realized that the man they 
Re 
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so much hated would be seen amongst them no 
more. 

They tried in vain to find out the reason. David 
flatly refused to answer any questions ; it “was none 
of his business,” he said; old Nancy Whittaker, 
indeed, was full of nods and knowing looks, but her 
actual information was very scant; Frances Carroll 
no one liked to interrogate ; beyond “ good-morning” 
or “good-night,” few of them had spoken to her at all, 
and she certainly did not look the kind of girl who 
would satisfy their curiosity. So, after much gossiping 
and speculation, the nine days’ wonder died away, 
and when at last the new manager came he was 
treated as a mere matter of course. 

One person, however, did not treat his dismissal in 
such a spirit of callousness! As day by day went 
past George Chadderton’s anger, instead of decreas- 
ing, grew more and more. 

Whether he lounged sullenly up and down the 
street, or whether he sat idly at home, one man filled 
his thoughts, sleeping and waking, and that man was 
his cousin Richard. 

What right had he to turn him away like that, at a 
moment’s notice? If right had right, half the concern 
would be his own, without any-beholding to Richard 
Fenton, or anyone else! 

Oh, he should reckon heavily for that night’s 
work ! 

Send him, George Chadderton, away! Why, 
surely he had as much right to the place of 
manager as Richard had to that of master—ay, and 
more a good deal. Was he not heir to half, at 
least, of the business? Why should the man who 
had the money do just as he pleased, while the heir 
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of that money was without voice and say in the 
matter ? 

But Richard Fenton should learn what it was 
to play such a high-handed game with him; he 
should be sorry enough, before he had done, that 
he had not had enough sense to let a sleeping dog 
lie ; if he got into trouble he had only himself to 
thank. 

That girl, too, whose temper had been the cause of 
the whole affair; that girl, with her proud face and 
disdainful ways, who had come from the South, and 
thought she could do as she pleased in this rough 
Lancashire village—oh ! it should go hardly with her 
too. 

Who was she, that she should dare to set herself 
against him, dare to take and keep in silence a paper 
which was placed in a packet with which she had 
nothing to do? What was she better than the 
hyprocrite and thief which he had called her, for 
all she held her head so high, and walked so grandly, 
that the men and women amongst whom she lived 
had nicknamed her the Duchess lass ? 

Ah! she’d find to her cost, before she had done 
with George Chadderton, that it would have been 
better—a thousand times better—to have stayed in 
her own country, amongst her own people, rather 
than to have come to meddle with things that had 
no concern for her. 

Those old women, his aunts, thought that, because 
John Chadderton had left his money to their nephew 
Dick, all’ possibility of George Chadderton ever 
coming into possession was at an end. 

But was it? Had they ever read the will ? 

“If the said Richard Fenton die without issue 
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Had they ever thought of that clause, and of what 
followed ?—he had, often. 

Death came so easily to some men, why not to his 
cousin ? 

A leaking boat, a sudden squall, and the water goes 
on smoothly again, telling no tales ; a drowsy points- 
man, and trains carrying precious lives collide with 
fatal crash, and careless life is stopped ; a false step 
on a mountain side ; a heedless crossing of the street ; 
a frightened horse, and a dog-cart overturned ;—oh! 
life goes quickly out by so many unexpected door- 
ways! And if other lives, then why not Richard 
Fenton’s ? 

Some such thoughts as these ran through the mind 
of George Chadderton—the fatal easiness with which 
men and death come in contact! and the more he 
thought, the more unwholesome became his thoughts. 

Hiscomfortable, easy-going landlady often wondered 
at him during these days which to others were so 
bright and sunny, yet to him were the very dreariness 
of the slough of despond. 

“Dick always drives such spirited horses, and 
spirited horses so easily take fright,’ he muttered 
half-aloud one day, as she came into the room where 
he was sitting. 

Mary went out silently, without a word, and George 
never knew she had been there. 

“Wod’s coming to him I dornd knaw, but I mak 
naught o’ such wark !” she said, as she went back to 
the little kitchen where she and her husband lived. 

“ Well, lass, as long as he pays for what he gets, I 
don’t see why you need trouble!” answered her 
husband, looking up from his paper. 

“Tt matters a deal to me, James Taylor!” she 
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answered sharply. “Yon chap means no good to 
Maister Fenton, that I’m sure on!” 

“TI don’t see what you’ve got to do with it, if he 
doesn’t! Let them fight their own battles. As I 
said just now, if he pays his way straight we’ve no 
need to bother!” 

“Eh! I'd be fair shamed to talk like thee. Why, 
I’drayther clam nor let him stay on i’ mi rooms, if he 
were planning onything agen Maister Fenton! Why, 
I remember Maister Dick when he were a little lad 
nobbut th’ height o’ six pen’oth o’ copper! Th’ lass 
who were his nurse used to bring him seeing me mony 
a time; an’ he never passes me to this day wi’aat a 
nod an’ a smile! Why, I’ve getten some bits o’ 
flowers i’ mi Bible naaw that th’ little lad brought 
me when I were so ill a’ter aar Jane Alice were born ! 
Eh! poor Jane Alice, hoo didn’t live so long a'ter, 
noather s; 

“ Once a woman begins to talk, she’s never done!” 

said James Taylor in a meditative voice, which had 
the effect of rousing his wife’s quick temper. 
_ “Weel, an’ I should like to knaw how thi haase 
would ha’ been kept together if it hadn’t been for a bit 
o’ talking, I should that! Tha sits by th’ fireside, 
reading thi book, an’ smoking a’ th’ day, and never 
spaakes a word! An’ tha hast been th’ same a’ thi 
life! When th’ childer were little uns they might ha’ 
getten into a’ soarts o’ lumber, and tha would ne’er 
ha’ raised thi voice. Them as talks, warks i’ this 
haase, I con tell thee, an’ thaa mayst be thankful as 
thaa’s——” 

“For goodness’ sake be quiet, Mary!” he cried, 
finding these very patent home truths a little distract- 


ing. 
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“Tf tha hadn’t started, James Taylor, I shouldn’t ! 
I’m noan satisfied wi’ yon chap ; he’s been a proud, 
stuck-up wastrel a’ his life, as different as cheese and 
chalk from Maister Dick. What does he want wi’ 
talking abaat horses being easily frightened an’ such 
like, unless he means summat wrang ?” 

“Mary, you could see through a gate-post. Why 
shouldn’t he talk about horses if he wants, without 
folks thinking he’s up to mischief?” 

“ Gate-posts or no gate-posts, he means no good, 
Why shouldn’t he talk abaat horses, yo’ saays? 
Why should he, that’s wod I want to.knaw? Talk 
abaat um wi? a face as black as thunder an’ his 
hands a’ clenched up, as if he were going to hit some 
un—but they’ll see who’s reet afore mony days are 
o’er, they will that.” 

“T never heard nought like a woman’s reasoning. 
Talk of jumping at conclusions, why you fly at them, 
lass.” 

James Taylor went out, shutting the door hurriedly 
behind him in order that he might not hear his wife’s 
parting retort, which he knew from past experience 
would be very much to the point. 

Two days afterwards Frances Carroll was walking 
leisurely up the lane on her way to the old farm. 

It was Saturday—Saturday afternoon—and no 
starting of engines and whirling of wheels would 
hurry her footsteps, until the early hours of the 
coming Monday. 

“No one, who has not worked from six in the 
morning until half-past five at night, for five long 
days, can realize the utter bliss of being let loose at 
the dinner-hour on Saturday,” she said to herself, 
with a little sigh of content. 
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And yet, though from a bodily point of view she 
felt such satisfaction, her mind was anything but at 
ease. Somehow everything seemed to be going 
wrong with her, and she wondered wearily whether 
her coming to Lancashire had not been a huge 
mistake after all. 

Perhaps the fact that she had met George 
Chadderton in the village below had something to 
do with this state of mind ; she always had a guilty 
feeling whenever she thought of him, but this was 
the first time she had met him face to face since that 
memorable night in Richard Fenton’s office when he 
had been dismissed—dismissed because of her. And 
if it were uncomfortable to think of him, it was 
infinitely worse to meet him. 

For one moment they had looked each other in 
the face, Frances with a rather heightened colour, 
George Chadderton with a dark scowl; then he, 
muttering something, had turned on his heel and 
left her, and she had gone on her way with a 
deeper sense of humiliation than she had ever felt 
before. 

How hateful—how perfectly hateful—it was, not to 
be able to look a man in the face without feeling 
ashamed, she thought as she walked along. Oh! 
why had she ever taken away that paper, even for 
the sakes of the three Miss Chaddertons, who had 
been so kind to her, for their sakes, and No! it 
had been only because she was so grateful to them. 

What were the words which George Chadderton 
had muttered ? 

“ We shall be equal before long, now!” 

“Equal before long!” What could he be going 
to do? 
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Surely he must be going to take some vengeance 
upon some one; if so, upon whom? 

He could not mean to injure his three old aunts, 
one of whom even now lay upstairs dying. Besides, 
if he did, what could he do? No, they were 
certainly safe from his malice. 

Could it then be she who was to taste his anger ? 
Her lip curled proudly, as though she dared him to 
tay his worst. 

But after all what advantage would it be to him to 

be revenged either on his innocent aunts or upon her, 
who had certainly done something to cause his 
anger? Little as she knew of the man, she felt 
instinctively that there must be some benefit to be 
reaped for himself before he would actively vent his 
rage. 
There was only one person upon whom vengeance 
taken would redound to the well-being of George 
Chadderton, and that person was his cousin, Richard 
Fenton. 

“We shall be equal before long 

She shuddered as she thought how deadly that 
equalization must be, before it would advantage the 
desperate man she had just left. 

Oh, he could never, never do that ! 

She shivered as though with cold, refusing, even in 
her thoughts, to express her dread in a less vague 
form than “that.” 

For a few moments she walked very fast, driven by 
the vision of something awful, at which she would 
not look; then the reaction set in, as reactions 
generally do, very suddenly, and then it was that she 
began to feel her bodily tiredness, and walk more 
leisurely up the lane. 
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How utterly foolish she was to think of such 
things just because a man had lost his place and 
frowned at her in consequence! Certainly it must be 
as Miss Sarah said, the long days of work were too 
much for her ; her strength, of which she had always 
been so proud, must be failing at last ; if she were 
well and healthy she could not have such horrid 
thoughts, or see such terrible sights. 

Yes, she was very tired, there was no doubt about 
it ; what a joyful thing that there was no more need 
to work till Monday! How they would laugh at 
Carroll if they knew how much she looked forward 
to those short Saturday afternoons which went so 
fast! 

Poor Frances would have laughed herself, a year 
before, at the idea of having only one afternoon in 
the week on which to do as she liked, and would 
have simply scoffed at the suggestion that the time 
was coming when her greatest pleasure would be to 
rest. Yet now, in these few months, she had learned 
to construe very actively the passive verb “to be 
tired.” She knew it well in all its tenses—I am, I was, 
and I shall be; and, since Ralph Germaine had 
spoken to her that night in the Miss Chaddertons’ 
best room, the vexing words, “ And I need not be,” 
had come again and again to her mind. 

As she walked slowly up the lane then, thinking 
that, after all, she would have been wiser to have 
stayed with her uncle at Carroll, she heard a puffing 
and panting behind her, as of some one very short of 
breath, and before she had turned round to see if it 
were, by any chance, Miss Martha, a voice gasped 
out,— 

“ Hi—Miss—just—stop—a—bit. I——” 
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Frances looked round quickly, and then went a 
few steps to meet the stout, elderly woman who was 
hurrying after her. The face seemed familiar to her, 
yet she could not remember where they had met 
before, and even while she was puzzling, the woman, 
who had somewhat recovered her breath, enlightened 
her. 

“I see yo’ dornd remember me, Miss; but I’ve 
noan forgotten yo’. Why, I were th’ first to see yo’ i’ 
these parts—me and David. Dornd yo’ mind cooming 
i’ th’ train fro’ Manchester wi’ us, th’ neet yo’ first cam 
to Ravenstone ?” 

Frances laughed. 

“ Of course I do; I could not tell where I had.seen 
you before, but now I remember quite well. You had 
been to see a sister in Southport, and had found it 
difficult to catch your trains.” 

“Yi, that’s it. Yo’ve a better memory than th’ 
like of yo’ generally has, yo’ have for sure. Why, I’ve 
yeerd tell as how you dornd even remember each 
other unless yo’ve been wod yo’ ca’ introduced.” 

Frances laughed again as she thought of Lady 
Flora’s horror of promiscuous acquaintances, met when 
travelling. 

“T weren’t th’ only one as were vexed that neet 
noather: David were fair angry when I spoke o’ their 
Alice Ann’s being wed—though they do say as he’s 
quite given in abaat it naaw. And he weren't for 
having yo’ for a cousin at ony price; going by th’ 
times as I’ve se’ed yo’ both going up an’ daawn th’ 
lane together, I reckon he’s changed his mind abaat 
yo’ too.” 

Frances Carroll did not speak for a moment, then 
she said quietly,— 
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“Was there anything you wished to speak to me 
about ?” 

“Eh, naaw. James Taylor allus ses as mi tongue 
runs away wi’ mi thoughts, an’ I really thinks he’s 
abaat reet sometimes. Folks say as it were because 
o’ thee as Maister Chadderton had to leave th’ factory, 
an’ I thought I’d just ax thee if he an’ young Maister 
Dick had words th’ neet he were sent off. Helodges 
i’ aar haase, an’ I dornd like th’ gate he’s going on. 
He means summat as isn’t straight by Maister Dick, 
that I’m sure on.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
. “THEN I WILL GO TOO!” 


RANCES looked at the woman _ without 

speaking. All her old fears, at which she 

had just laughed, sprang up again into a life of 

two-fold strength when she heard that another shared 
them. 

“Eh! it would be a dreadful thing if he did aught 
to Maister Dick.” 

“What makes you think of such a thing?” the girl 
asked sharply. 

“Weel, I cornd exactly saay. James Taylor allus 
ses I jump to conclusions, and maybe I do a bit— 
but a’ th’ same I’m generally reet, an’ he knaws 
that.” 

“But what makes you think that Mr. Chadder- 
ton ” Frances began impatiently. 

“Why, lass—I mean Miss—yo’re a’ for hearing th’ 
whole tale i’? a word, just like mi felly dawn yon. 
‘Wod dosta keep maundering on for ? that road?’ he 
allus ses. An’ I tell him I cornd hurry wi’aat missing 
th’ pith o’ th’ story. But there’s more excuse for yo 
nor him a’ter a’, for yo’re nobbut young—an’ Maister 
Dick’s weel thought on hereabouts. Naaw James 
Taylor—weel, lass, Pll go on wi mi tale. Yo’ want 
to knaw why I think yon chap means to do a bad 
turn to Maister Fenton? Maybe it’s mostly because 
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I do; but, when yo’re on th’ watch, a straw ull show 
which way th’ wind blaws.” 

She paused to recover breath, and Frances Carroll 
almost stamped, as she realized how impossible it was 
to hurry this talkative woman. 

“ Naaw, as I said t’oather neet, why should yon chap 
talk to hissel abaat th’ aisy way that horses could be 
frightened, unless he were thinking o’ frightening one, 
an’ whose horse would he think o’ serving that trick 
except Maister Dick’s? As I said to James Taylor, 
cansta answer that question ?” 

She paused again, but Frances made no remark, and 
she went on again triumphantly,— 

“Na, I thought tha wouldn’t be able, for a’ tha 
cooms fro’ th’ South ; noather could he. Well, naaw, 
I'll ax thee anoather question ; wod does yon chap 
mean by sending a lad to see wheer Maister Dick 
has gone to-day an’ wod time they expect him back 
—an’ wod’s more, whether he’s takken th’ horse they 
ca’ Wild Kate? Wod does a’ that mean, dosta 
think?” 

Frances Carroll, who had turned very white, shook 
her head as though she were not able to answer. 

“Then I'll tell yo’ wod I think. Yon chap is going 
to do his ill turn to Maister Dick to-neet, up on th’ 
road as goas o’er th’ moor to Barton.” 

Mary Taylor made this speech in a low, impressive 
tone, which made her hearer’s flesh creep. 

“ An’ wod’s more, he’s on his way to do it naaw, 
for he went aat o’ th’ haase afore I did,‘an’ I sent one 
o’ th’ childér, next door, to see which road he took 
—an’ it were th’ same, lass, it were th’ same.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Taylor, what shall we do?” Frances 
‘exclaimed, hardly knowing what she said. 
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But in a few seconds she somewhat recovered her- 
self, and she looked at the woman with a little of the 
expression which had gained for her the title of 
Duchess Lass. 

“Why do you come to tell me of your fears and 
surmises, Mrs. Taylor? I have nothing to do with 
Mr. Fenton’s affairs.” 

“Haven't yo’, lass? It didn’t sound as if yo’ 
hadn’t just naaw,” answered the woman shrewdly. 

Then with a little smile at the sudden colour 
which rushed, much to her anger, to the girl’s face, she 
went on,— 

“T cam to thee because it seems to me as it ull be 
thi fault if ony harm comes to young Maister Dick. 
Yon chap ud ne’er ha’ left th’ factory nor had a’ this 
rumpas wi’ yon cousin o’ his if it hadn’t been for thee ; 
at least so folks saay, an’ judging by thi face they’re 
noan so far wrong.” 

Frances did not reply ; how could she deny what 
she knew to be true, in part at least ? 

“ So I thought, weel I’ll get rid o’ th’ responsibility 
as how’t be. If th’ maister is done to death on yon 
road to-neet they shan’t be able to saay as I knew 
abaat it an’ gave no warning.” 

“But what can I do?” Frances asked rather 
wildly. 

“Nay, I dornd knaw. But, as I allus ses, if 
a lass thinks a deal o’ a man, hoo'll manage to 
get him aat o’ any danger, hoo will for sure! Naaw, 
I do believe: as it’s baan to rain, an’ I’ve getten 
on mi Sunday bonnet. Yi, I felt another drop 
then. I mun be off whoam, I mun for sure. Yo’d 
best get on too, lass, or yo’ll getten weet, you will 
that “ 
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Then as, encumbered with her best clothing, she 
turned to go, she added, — 

“Thaa'll do summat abaat Maister Dick; I’m 
leaving it wi’ thee.” 

“Leaving it with me,” Frances thought, rather 
bitterly, as she went up the hill, “and there is no one 
whom I can leave it with. Yet what canI do? I 
can do nothing. Mr. Fenton will have to fight his 
own battles ; what have they to do with me? Why 
did that woman come to me?” 

In this spirit she went home to tea, but all the 
time she was talking to Miss Sarah, or helping Miss 
Martha, the words of the woman came back to her. 

“T allus ses if a lass thinks a deal o’ a man, hoo’ll 
get him aat o’ danger!” 

But she did not “think a deal” of Mr. Fenton ; 
far from it, she wished she had never seen him, never 
spoken to him, never come into Lancashire at all! 
And yet she had a reason to get him out of danger ; 
it was she who had got him into it. 

As if to prevent her from putting him out of her 
thoughts, the two old sisters talked of little else but 
their nephew Dick all the time of tea. Poor things! 
they had little bright to talk or think of but his 
coming election; that he might not be returned 
never entered their thoughts. 

The household at the old farmhouse, which had 
always been so prosperous and comfortable, was a 
very sad one now. Day by day the dread foe drew 
nearer, day by day each means of retreat was cut 
off; and now two sisters had to stand aside in 
silence, while one whom they loved went down 
farther, and farther, along the painful valley of the 
shadow of death. 
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Susan Chadderton had never left her bed since 
the night on which she looked round the old house- 
kitchen of which she thought so much, and bade it 
what she knew was a last farewell. 

Morning, noon and night Frances came up from 
her work dreading, yet longing to hear, that the 
long last fight was over, yet the resolute old woman 
still lingered on, the cruel pain growing ever stronger 
as her strength to bear it faded more and more 
away. She could not bear the sound of singing 
now, and all that the girl could do was to creep 
into the white-draped, shady room and whisper a 
few words of greeting to the one who was waiting 
a greater greeting than any human voice could 
say. 

“Susan’s begun to ramble a bit now, poor thing ! 
She seems to think it’s the day for Dick’s being 
returned, and she keeps saying over and over to 
herself, ‘Has the lad got in yet, I wonder, has the lad 
got in?’ It makes my heart ache to hear her talk 
like that, as if she was a child ; Susan was always so 
slow at speech till now.” 

Sarah Chadderton wiped away an unaccustomed 
tear as she spoke, and then drew herself up very 
straightly, as though ashamed of such weakness. 

“T sometimes think, Sarah, that she'll last till 
Dick’s election comes off, she’s been so anxious about 
it all along.” 

Frances rose from her seat hastily and went 
towards the door. 

“What’s the matter now, Frances?” Sarah said, 
with even more sharpness than usual, as though 
anxious to atone for the unwonted softening of a 
few seconds before. 
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“Oh!-nothing, Miss Sarah. I am just going out 
for a little while,” the girl answéred quickly. 

“ Nay, my dear, it’s raining! Wait a little while, 
do now.” 

But Frances, paying no heed to Martha Chadder- 
ton’s kindly remonstrance, but putting on her hat as 
she went through the passage, started for the cottage 
where David Ingham lived. 

What she was going to do she did not know, but 
something must be done, that was certain. She felt 
almost like a murderer as she sat listening to the two 
old aunts talking of their nephew and his coming 
triumphs, in which they had such faith. 

Something must be done to warn and save Richard 
Fenton ; but what? 

She had not the least idea ; but surely David would 
be able to suggest something which he could do, and 
she hurriedly knocked at his door for the solution of 
her difficulty. 

But she was doomed to disappointment ; Alice 
Ann, coming to the door with a radiant face, told her, 
in answer to her demand for David, that he was 
not in, that he was probably somewhere “ down th’ 
street.” 

As she turned away she caught a glimpse of the 
cottage table laid for tea. Reuben sat there and 
David’s mother. Alice herself had evidently risen 
from her seat to open the door. How happy they 
seemed together! Why could she not be happy 
and free from care like that ? 

She wert quickly down the lane, and into the road 
which led to the busy street. 

How could she possibly find. David there? she 
thought in dismay, as she watched the hurrying 

S 2 
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crowds of holiday people ; and yet it was so essential 
that he should be found. 

There is a strange force in this world which men 
can hardly explain, a force which some call the 
power of will, and others mere coincidence ; many, 
too, consider it the providence of God. 

This force, whatever it may be, came now to the 
help of Frances Carroll. As she went down the 
busy street, there at a corner stood David Ingham, 
the man she sought. 

She went up to him with a half-smothered exclama- 
tion of relief, and put her hand upon his shoulder to 
attract his attention. 

He turned sharply round, and stood for a moment 
in silent astonishment when he saw who it was; the 
man, with whom he was talking, touched his cap 
instinctively as he saw the tall girl with her 
imperative look, and she nodded to him carelessly, 
as she would have nodded to one of the grooms at 
home. 

“JT want you, David, at once ; there is no time to 
lose.” 

She turned back in the direction from which she 
had come, and David followed her. 

In a few minutes she told him all she knew, but 
he, to her surprise, was rather sceptical. 

“Eh, lass, I'd neer tak notice o’ wod Mary 
Taylor says. Hoo’s allus got some soart o’ maggot 
? her yed. Why, it’s nobbut t’other day as hoo were 
telling some soart o’ tale abaat—abaat me!” 

“That has nothing to do with it, David. I am 
sure she is speaking the truth this time, and that Mr. 
Fenton is in some kind of danger. He must be 
warned hefore he comes over Barton Moor to-night, 
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so that he may be on his guard—though I am afraid 
you will be too late even now, George Chadderton 
started about two hours ago,” she added, with 
growing fear in her voice. 

He was silent fora moment, and Frances looked 
at him with a frown of impatience. 

“ Naaw I come to think on’t, yon chap as I were 
talking to when yo’ coom—he were one o’ Maister 
Fenton’s grooms—towd me as he’d towd th’ owd 
manager, as his maister were expected back abaat 
eight o’clock !” 

“ And is he not ?” 

“No; they dornd think he’ll be whoam much 
afore twelve! But Tom were vexed wi’ yon chap 
for sending a lad to ax, instead o’ coming hissel, so 
he thought a walk would noan do him ony harm,” 

Frances gave a deep sigh of relief. 

“ Then there is plenty of time.” 

“Maybe, but for wod ?” 

“Why, for you to go and meet Mr. Fenton on 
Barton Moor, and tell him what we fear, so that he 
may be on his guard.” 

It is said that even the docile worm will turn upon 
sufficient occasion, and David Ingham felt that even 
this girl, of whom he thought so much, was a little 
too exacting. 

“ Nay, yo’re ne’er thinking o’ sending me off on a 
wild-goose chase like thad ?” he expostulated. 

“JT do not consider that what I ask you to do is 
anything of that kind,” she answered rather 
haughtily. “Mr, Fenton’s life is in danger. The 
least you can do is to go to his assistance.” 

“ There’s no reason to think he’s i’ danger, that I 
knaw of. Mary Taylor’s naught to go by.” 
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“ But I do think he is.” 

Weel? ? 

“David Ingham, you are a most aggravating man. 
Do you not understand that I wish you to go up to 
Barton Moor and warn Mr. Fenton?” she said, in a 
voice of command which roused the Lancashire 
blood of her hearer. 

“I’m noan baan to allus do as tha wants, lass, so 
naaw tha knaws!” he said, sullenly. 

Frances Carroll stared at him for a moment, and 
then went quickly on, leaving him without a word. 

How dare he speak to her in that way? 

But she had not gone more than a few steps when 
he overtook her. 

“ Eh, lass, yo’ munnot look like that. I didn’t mean 
it! Why, I’d lay dawn mi life for thee, an’ be glad 
tordorit l= 

Then, as she took no notice but walked steadily 
on, he added, pleadingly,— 

“Nay, dornd be angry wi’ me! I fair ’shamed 0’ 
having spoke to thee like yon. I cornd say more, 
I'll do wod yo’ wants me, I will, for sure!” 

Frances began to relent a little, partly because 
there was something in the man’s voice which 
touched her; partly because she knew at the 
present crisis she could not do very well without his 
help. 

“Then you are willing to go and help Mr. 
Fenton ?” 

“Weel, I cornd exactly saay as I’m willing ; but 
I’m ready to do wodever tha wants, as-how-t-be!” 

“But whatever makes you so unwilling to go?” 
she asked impatiently. 

“Tn th’ first place, it’s very weet, an’ I’m noan so 
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fond o’ th’ rain, It’s a goodish walk to th’ top o’ 
Barton Moor ; but happen yo’ve never been ?” 

Frances shrugged her shoulders contemptuously ; 
used as she was to being out in all weathers, she could 
not understand the repugnance of this man, who had 
spent all his life, more or less, under the roof of a 
mill—at the idea of a long, dreary walk in the rain. 

“ An’ besides, Mary Taylor’s nobbut a foo’.” 

“ Ah—at any rate, I am not.” 

“Nay, I ne’er said tha were, did I? But when 
folks think a deal o’ a chap, as yo’ seem to 0’ 
Maister Fenton, they pick up queer ideas fro’ oather 
folk, yo’ see?” he said, not very lucidly. 

Frances, however, was quite content not to see, 
and she went on with the subject which was upper- 
most in her mind. : 

“You must start at once, David. We are losing 
time.” 

“ A’ reet,” he answered rather reluctantly. “But 
Maister Fenton ’ull pay no heed to me: naaw if it 
were thee, he’d pay some notice to thee. But if I go 
wi’ a wild—wi’ a lame tale like yon, he'll tak no heed, 
not he.” 

Frances Carroll did not speak for a few seconds, 
then she turned suddenly, and looked the man full in 
the face. 

“Then I will go with you,” she said. “He will 
believe me.” 

“ Ay, there’s no doubt o’ thad. Th’ maister thinks 
a deal o’ thee, he does that! He'd noan ha’ gi’en th’ 
manager notice slap bang off like he did, if tha’ad 
noan been in th’ question, he wouldn’t that—an’ tha 
thinks no little o’ him, noather,” he added rather 


jealously. 
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“Have I time to go back to the farm, and tell 
Miss Sarah I shall be out till late ?” 

“Yi, its nobbut abaat eight o’clock. We shall be 
up yon afore Maister Dick, if we doand start for a 
bit yet.” 

Now that he had the promise of a companion in 
his walk he took rather a pleasure in the prospect. 
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GHAPIER XXVIII. 
UP BARTON MOOR. 


joey CES CARROLL never forgot the walk 

she took that night with David Ingham, to 
warn Richard Fenton of the vague danger which she 
felt awaited him. 

It seemed like a dream-walk to the girl, as she 
went on and on in the dusk. 

After they had once left the valley, the road 
wound up the range of hills which divided the bare, 
bleak Earnshaw Valley from the more favoured land 
which stretched away towards Yorkshire. For some 
time prosperous cottages lined each side of the good, 
broad road, but by degrees these dropped off, first on 
this side, then on that ; then over stone walls Frances 
caught sight of dark outlines of hills dimmed and 
blurred by the falling clouds of rain; then more 
cottages, more stone walls, more hill views, until 
Frances began to be tired of the dead monotony. 

“When do we get to the moor?” she asked, at 
last, rather abruptly. 

“Weel, I’m noan so sure as I con tell reetly wheer 
it begins.’ It’s pretty much th’ same as this, only 
there’s no haases to spaake on.” 

-“Tt is not the kind of moor that I am used to,” she 
said, with a sigh, as she thought of the Scotch moors 
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she had tramped for hours, with her uncle and the 
boys. 

“Like enoo, it’s not!” he answered laconically ; 
the rain had begun to find its way between his shirt 
and himself, in spite of up-turned collar, and, even 
with his silent companion for company, he felt the 
walk was not altogether satisfactory. 

“Yon’s th’ last lamp-post as we shall pass,” he 
said, in a few minutes. 

“Then I must stop and see what time it is. Oh, 
David, supposing we are too late!” 

The rain was beginning by now to abate its force, 
and the heavy clouds were moving fast towards the 
East, as though they would go down to meet the 
morning’s sun; the moon peeped out now and then, 
as though in derision at their haste to leave her. 

David Ingham put down his wet coat-collar and 
began to feel more at his ease. 

“ Th’ reservoir is o’er yon wall, and th’ row o’ 
cottages opposite is th’ last as we shall see.” 

“ Then we are nearly at the top of the hill?” 

“ Yi, we’re noan so far off naaw.” 

Frances began to walk more and more quickly ; 
the idea of being too late made her feel sick and 
cold. She shivered, as she turned the curves of the 
road, for fear of what the fitful gleams of the moon 
might show to her. 

Once she stood suddenly still, as she thought she 
heard the quick sound of a horse’s feet ; but when she 
listened she could hear nothing, only the rush of the 
rising wind through the loose-built walls and the dull 
rumbling of distant thunder. She looked behind her 
at the dark waters of the reservoir, which looked like 
a wild tarn as it lay there in sullen silence, with bare 
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sweeps of moorland hills rising on every side; in 
front, at the lonely road which wound on between its 
black stone walls ; at the two solitary farms standing, 
as it were, upon the very edge of the rising slope, 
over which their pathway led, that only seemed to 
make the desolation of all around more dreary still. 

Then the moon was once more hidden by a 
hurrying cloud, and only the dim, dark outline of 
things was left. Frances strained her ears once more 
to catch some sound, then, finding it was still in vain, 
she hurried on. 

“What an awful thing it must be to feel that some 
one you love very much is in danger,” she thought, 
“when you feel like this about a man whom—whom 
you hate ; a man who has called you ‘conspicuous’ 
and ‘obstinate.’ ” 

Then she said aloud to the companion at her 
side,— 

“Oh, when shall we meet him? Surely he ought 
to have been as far as this by now.” 

“ Nay, he'll noan be to half an hour i’ laving. Like 
enoo’ he’s been to Colonel Martin’s, and they’ve a lot 
o’ gradely lasses theer; maybe he’s nobbut just off 
Rey!’ 

“Do you mean that we shall have to stay on this 
dreary road for about an hour?” 

“J shouldna wonder much if we have.” 

“Oh dear! What will Miss Chadderton am when 
I get home?” 

“Tha should ha’ thought on that afore, lass. It’s 
noather him nor me that’s brought thee here, as 
how’t be. Tha’s only thysel to thank for’t.” 

Poor David was getting tired, and his temper a 
little aggressive ; it was not as though he thought 
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Richard Fenton’s life in any real peril ; he could not 
understand, in the least, the girl’s terror of George 
Chadderton, nor her quick acceptation of Mary 
Taylor’s fears. It seemed to him that they were 
merely there, on that lonely road, for the sake of a 
whim which she had got into her head—a whim 
without either sense or reason. 

It was not as though the walk had been any 
pleasure to him. If she would have only gone at a 
quiet pace, so that he could have talked with her, it 
would have been different ; there were many things 
he could have told her as they went along in the 
dark, which he had never been able to say, when she 
was looking at him, in the glaring light of day. But, 
alas! he had no chance for such an unburdening of 
his mind, no opportunity for declaring to her the 
secret which was burning at his heart; he could 
hardly keep up with her quick walking when he 
toiled along in silence; he had neither time nor 
breath for speech. 

It was therefore no wonder that his temper had 
lost its balance in some degree, nor that his words 
when he did speak were somewhat sharp. 

But Frances Carroll was too much harassed with 
her thoughts to pay much heed to what he said. 

Although she had been used to horses all her life, 
she was well aware that a vicious young thorough- 
bred, a stormy night, and a lonely road, a driver 
probably not on his guard, and a man lying in wait 
to frighten, might altogether cause a smash which, in 
all probability, would have a fatal ending. 

And upon her rested the responsibility of preventing 
such an accident. 

As they passed a little farm public-house—where 
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thirsty carters refreshed themselves after climbing the 
hill on either side—and the road began to descend, 
the moon shone out again in her glory, and Frances, 
looking eagerly in front of her, saw, to her horror, a 
man leaning over the other side of the low, stone wall 
which skirted the road. 

“ David, there he is!” she whispered. 

“Wha dosta mean, lass? I can see naught.” 

“ George Chadderton, just there, over the oh! 
he has gone behind it. I can’t see him anywhere 
now.” 

“Eh! tha dost get ideas into thi yed, for sure. I 
see’d naught.” 

“Because you were not looking. I saw a man, I 
know was Mr. Chadderton, looking over the wall 
just by that dip in the road, What shall we do, 
David?” 

“Maybe it were nobbut a sheep. Like enoo, 
Maister Chadderton ’ull be asleep i’ his bed by 
naaw.” 

“JT wish you would not be so stupid! I tell you he 
is behind that wall.” 

“Weel, weel!” he said in a soothing voice, which 
made the excited girl feel wild. 

What should he do if she were going out of her 
mind here on this lonely road? He had heard “o’ 
folks going queer i’ th’ moonshine mony a time.” 

“Tf you won’t believe me, David, stand here in the 
shade and watch ; he will look over again in a little 
while to see where we are.” 

So the two stood in the shade and watched, she in 
the eagerness of impatience, he in the indifference of 
unbelief. 

“ Now, David, look !” 
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“ Wheer, lass ?” 

“ Down there, just where the road dips. See, he is 
standing up now—oh! why won’t you see?” 

“Vi, I see summat dark t’other side o’ th’ wall 
naaw, for sure,” he said slowly, with true Lancashire 
caution. 

“See something? It is Mr. Chadderton, I tell 
you,” she cried, with angry disregard of grammar. 

“ So thaa ses, lass. Weel, I'll just go an’ see. If 
it’s him, he’ll do me no hurt, for I saved his life for 
him i’ th’ last back end, an’ he’s noan one to forget so 
aisily.” 

“ He did not seem to remember much, at any rate, 
when he fought with you in the weaving-shed.” 

-“ Weel, his temper were up then ; an’ beside it were 
me as went for him first.” 

“We must get past him as soon as we can. We 
shall be too late if we don’t make haste—come, 
David.” 

“Nay, if yon felly’s Maister Chadderton, I’m 
going to spake to him, an’ so I tell thee.” 

“ David, you will do nothing of the sort.” 

“Vi, but I will.” 

“ But I say that you must not.” 

“Doesta? But I shall a th’ same. I’m baan to 
ax him wod he’s doing yonder, an’ to tell him 
he’d best be off whoam. If it’s him, he'll be a 
bit o’er th’ mark, an’ like enoo he dornd knaw wheer 
he is.” 

“ He’s not drunk, and he does know where he is ; 
you're not to go near him, David; do you hear 
me?” 

David Ingham stood, indeed, like one both deaf 
and dumb for a few seconds, staring at the man who 
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still leant over the wall, with his back towards them, 
looking down the winding road to Barton. 

What could she do? she thought desperately ; if her 
companion insisted upon going to speak to George 
Chadderton how would she be able to get past. She 
knew very well that a man, so determined, would 
not be likely to have his ends frustrated by two 
weavers, who had been so lately under his control. 

“David Ingham, come at once, we are only wasting 
time.” 

He looked at her, as though awakening from a 
dream. 

“I’m baan to him,” he said, starting down the hill 
as he spoke, 

But she caught hold of his coat, and pulled him 
back into the shade. 

“You are going to do nothing of the kind,” she 
exclaimed imperiously. 

“ Nay, lass, I shall do as I’ve a mind abaat this, as 
how-t-be. It’s noan baan to be tha shall, an’ tha 
shan’t, allus wi’ me, so thaa’d best mak up thi mind 
to it, soon as lat.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” Frances cried, half to 
herself. 

She felt as though she had suddenly lost her sense 
of power over this Lancashire working man, as 
though it was no longer she who could command 
and be obeyed—rather, indeed, that their places 
might be changed—and she have to give way to 
him, and if so what would be the result ? 

But evén as these thoughts rushed through her 
mind David Ingham spoke, very slowly, as though 
he hardly knew how to express what he wished to 


say. 
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“Look here, lass, if—if thaa’ll mak mea promise— 
V’ll go past yon chap wi’aat a word.” 

“Oh! I will promise anything if you will only 
come at once.” 

“Thaa art sure? Thaa’ll noan go back fro’ thi 
word, when thaa cooms to think on’t ?” he went on in 
the same slow, deliberate tone, as though he were 
weighing every word he uttered. 

“J don’t know what you want me to promise, but I 
will promise anything, if only you will come on 
without wasting any more time.” 

“ Weel, gi? me thi hand to show as it’s a bargain 
—but happen I’d best tell thee wod it is first.” 

“No, no! we must go on. Here is my hand. I 
tell you I promise anything you like, if only you 
will come and stop Mr. Fenton, before he gets 
too far.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and he held it 
for a moment tightly. 

“Come, do come,” she cried impatiently. 

“ Wait a bit, lass) We mun think wod we're baan 
to do afore we start. If yon chap’s Maister George, 
and he sees us come aat o’ th’ shadow and go 
hurrying daawn th’ broo, he’ll be sure to think theer’s 
summat up, an’ he’ll aat an’ stop us, as sure as mi 
name’s Ingham.” 

“We shall have to run as fast as we can, that’s 
all.” 

“Just tha listen to wod I ha’ to saay. We mun 
saunter daawn th’ road like yon lads an’ lasses as we 
kept meeting, coming up th’ hill. Yo’ mun tak’ mi 
arm, an’ he’ll nobbut think why theer’s another couple 
courting.—Yo'll noan forget tha’s made me a promise 
when i ax it, maybe i’ th’ morn.” 
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“David, you are too absurd. Let us go on in 
an ordinary manner. Mr. Chadderton will never 
notice us.” 

“Weel an’ good. Let us go on i’ th’ ordinary 
way, as thaa ses, an’ we shall see if Maister 
Chadderton pays ony heed to us, we shall that ! ” 

He finished his sentence in a grim, suggestive way, 
which made the girl’s heart fail. How could she be 
so foolish as not to take a man’s arm, and look as if 
they “were courting ” for a few seconds, when Richard 
Fenton’s very life perhaps depended upon it ? 

“ All right, David, give me your arm, and let us go 
at once,” she said abruptly. 

A moment afterwards she was going slowly down 
the road, her arm held tightly to David Ingham’s 
side. 

Frances Carroll never forgot the little time which 
it took to go down the road, and past the hidden 
watcher behind the wall ; the little time which seemed 
as though it might be hours and days of ordinary 
life. 

“ Supposing he should recognize us after all?” she 
whispered. 

“ He’d noan believe tha’d walk like this wi’ me, I 
dare bet. We're safe enoo as long as thaa keeps 
tight howd, an’ walks slow.” 

Frances almost drew away her hand from his arm ; 
there was a ring in his voice which made her exceed- 
ingly angry, a tone she had never heard in it before ; 
then she paused, for, after all, it was only for a few 
moments, and perhaps it might mean the saving of a 
life. 

“ Oh! now I understand how women will go through 
anything for the sake of men they love—when I 

T 
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walk as though I ‘was courting’ Ugh! for the 
sake of him.” 

If only some cloud would hide the moon while they 
went past. 

She watched a belated one racing over the starlit 
sky as though in haste to catch its fellows ; would it, 
could it, overtake the moon? She measured with her 
eye the distance it had to travel, and the little way 
they had to go before they came to the point where 
George Chadderton stood behind the wall. Yes, 
surely it would. 

But though the moon was overtaken by the scud- 
ding cloud and her clear light hidden, so that the road 
lay in comparative darkness, yet Frances Carroll felt 
more creepy than she had ever done inher life before, 

_as they slowly went past the place, behind which she 

knew the man was hidden whom she had wronged, 
and who was in search of revenge that night ; every 
second she expected to see his dim outline, or hear 
the sound of his voice. 

There is perhaps nothing more weird than the sen- 
sation of being watched by an enemy who is himself 
unseen, more especially when you wish to elude that 
enemy’s notice; and Frances gave a deep sigh of 
relief when at last they had passed this part of the 
road, which she had so dreaded, without being 
stopped. 

She tried to take her arm from that of David 
Ingham, but he held it as firmly as ever. 

“ Nay, lass, there’s no need for such a hurry ; we're 
noan so far fro’ yon chap but wod he could o’ertak’ 
us if he wanted to.” 

So for a few seconds more they walked as they 
were, only it seemed to the disgusted Frances that he 
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held her arm with a pressure which was not called 
for in the least. 

“Now, David, we are quite far enough away. 
Leave loose of my arm at once.” 

But to her horror he only held it the faster. 

“It’s nobbut forestalling things a bit, as thaa’ll say 
thisel when——” 

“There is Mr, Fenton at last. Oh, how glad I 
am !” 

She began to run down the hill, and David, who 
had loosened his hold at her words, kept up with her 
step by step. 
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CHAPTER GX AN TET. 
A FATAL STONE. - 


ee I, Maister, stop, wilta?” David shouted as they 
came within hearing. 

The horse, which had been coming up the quiet 
toad at a steady pace, stopped short at the un- 
expected sound, then began to prance and caper ina 
not very assuring manner. 

“So, lass, gently! Good lass ! What the devil 
do you mean by shouting like that? Come, 
Kitty.” 

“Theer, I towd thee he’d tak’ no notice o’ me,” 
David said, angrily. “See, he’s a-driving off wiaat 
looking raand.” 

And Richard Fenton, having got his horse quietened 
again, was, indeed, starting off on his way home, with- 
out taking any further notice of the man who had so 
suddenly disturbed them. 

“ Some drunken fellow going home,” he muttered 
to himself. ; 

But Frances Carroll, having come so far to meet 
him, was not to be foiled in such a way; stepping 
hastily into the road she called out in a clear, ringing 
voice,— 

“Stop, Mr. Fenton, you must not go on. tis. 
Frances Carroll, who want you to stop.” 
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Richard Fenton pulled up his horse, and looked 
round quickly. Surely his ears must have deceived 
him. How could she be up there at such a time of 
night? 

“What are you doing up here, Miss Carroll, at this 
time of night?” he asked sharply. 

Then as they came near enough for him to see her 
companion, he added below his breath,— 

“With David Ingham! Oh! Duchess Lass, how 
could you?” 

Frances came fearlessly up to the horse’s side, and 
began to pat her. 

“Be careful, Miss Carroll; the horse is not a safe 
one,” Dick said coldly. 

“Oh! she will be all right with me. I don’t want 
her to start off before I have told you what has 
brought us up here, Mr. Fenton, you must turn back 
and stay all night in Barton, you must not go any 
farther on this road.” 

“Indeed ! and why not?” 

“ Because George Chadderton is hiding behind the 
wall a little farther on, and, oh! you must not 
go on.” 

“T really cannot understand exactly what you 
mean. What has George Chadderton’s sitting be- 
- hind a wall to do with my going home?” 

“ Nay, Maister, yon’s wod I’ve said a’ th’ way.” 

Frances nearly broke into wild sobs ; what could 
she do more to convince Richard Fenton that his 
cousin meant to do him evil? Yet, after coming all 
this long’ way to warn him, was she to be frustrated 
at last, simply because of his unbelief? 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton, do, do believe me! There is 
danger, and you must turn back.” 
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Richard Fenton was standing near her at the 
horse’s head by this time, and she put her hand 
pleadingly on his arm as she spoke. 

“But, Miss Carroll, I can’t understand you. What- 
ever has put into your head that my cousin is watch- 
ing for me?” he said, in the same cold voice. “ What 
does she mean by walking on Barton Moor at this 
time of night, with David Ingham?” he asked him- 
self, at the same time. 

“Oh, never mind about understanding. Just do 
as I tell you. Turn back and go to Barton for the 
night.” 

“ And supposing I do as you ask me, what about 
you?” he asked, in the same cold, deliberate 
tone. 

“Tt does not matter at all about me. I shall get 
home some way. Dogo!” she cried impatiently. 

“T’ll see to her, Maister, hoo’s willing to promise 
as I shall look a’ter her allus, so hoo’ll noan mind 
walking whoam wi’ me to-neet.” 

“ Indeed 2% 

“Yi, ‘indeed’; so theer’s no need for thee to 
spake i’ yon road,” David answered sullenly. 

But Richard went on as if he had never heard 
him. 

“You must get into the dog-cart, and come back 
with me to Ravenstone at once,” he said authorita- 
tively. “Come, there is no time to waste, Miss 
Carroll. It is horribly late for you already, and my 
mare has a great objection to standing.” 

“But you must not go on.” 

“Tam certainly going on, whether you come with 
me or not; so you may as well get in and let me 
drive you home.” 
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“Oh, what shall I do?” Frances cried, half- 
distractedly. 

“ My—Miss Carroll, trust to me; I am sure it is 
wiser for you than to go with Ingham, even though 
you may have promised him all the things he 
says.” 

Dick spoke ina much gentler tone than he had 
used hitherto, and Frances drew almost instinctively 
nearer to him as she spoke. 

“JT have promised him nothing of the kind’ 
Then she added, pathetically, “Oh, it is not what 
is wise for me, but what is wiser for you. I shall 
manage well enough ; do, please, please go back to 
Barton.” 

But though her words were brave, her heart rather 
failed her as she thought of walking home with David 
Ingham. 

“Miss Carroll, do you mind getting up at once p— 
quiet, lass, quiet !—the mare is getting very restive. 
I am sorry I cannot come and help you, but she will 
not stand without some one at her head.” 

Frances Carroll looked at him doubtfully ; if there 
had been the least look of entreaty, the slightest 
expression of uncertainty, she would have at once 
defied him and refused to move at his bidding; but 
he stood there so coolly, and seemed to take her 
compliance with his request so very much for granted, 
that, aftera moment of hesitation, she climbed into 
the high dog-cart without a word. 

“In any case the responsibility does not rest with 
me now,” she thought. “I have warned him, and I 
cannot do more. I daresay it will be all right now 
that he is on his guard—and if not, I shall be there, 
and that will be better than his being alone.” 
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“You may as well get up behind, Ingham, there’s 
plenty of room,” Richard called out curtly, as 
Frances whispered, “ Don’t leave David behind.” 

David Ingham stood silent for a moment. His 
first impulse was to refuse, in his pride, the seat 
offered in such a way. 

“What right had yon chap to speak to him 7?’ 
that tone, as if he were dust under his feet? He'd 
have noan o’ his seats, and condescension. No, 
not he.” 

Yet, if he would not drive, he would have to walk— 
walk all the way to Ravenstone alone ; the way had 
seemed very long and tiring coming, even with his 
companion, but what would it be going back by him- 
self? Besides, it would make so little difference to 
Richard Fenton whether he drove or not, and it 
would make so very much difference to himself. 
Then he muttered to himself, with true Earnshaw 
shrewdness,— 

“T’m noan going to be such a foo’ as to bite mi 
nose off to spite mi face! I’ve warked for th’ 
Fentons a’ mi life, I should say as I’ve a reet to ride 
i’ his trap for once.” 

While he passed a second just arguing with him- 
self, Richard had been carefully tucking the rug 
round Frances Carroll, who sat beside him ;~ but now 
he turned impatiently,— 

“Be quick, Ingham ; I cannot wait any longer.” 

And Frances added,— 

“Come, David, it is such a long walk home.” 

Second thoughts, it is said, are the best thoughts, 
and perhaps as a rule they are. But if only poor 
David Ingham had been governed by his first 
thoughts, and, instead of swinging himself up into 
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the back seat of Richard Fenton’s dog-cart, had 
started on his long and dreary walk alone, how much 
wiser it would have been for him. 

But, alas! he chose, in ignorance, like many a 
man before him, an easy way which was, indeed, to 
lead him to destruction. 

In answer to a question from Richard Fenton, 
Frances hurriedly told him all her doubts and fears 
about George Chadderton ; but, even to herself, her 
doubts seemed vague, and her fears unfounded, as she 
told them to this cool, sceptical hearer. 

“ And that is all you know—or, to be more exact, 
is all you conjecture ?” he said, with a faint tone of 
amusement in his voice. 

SVes. 

“ And—and you came up here, at this time of night, 
just to warn me?” ‘ 

; Ves.” 

“Oh, Frances, I’m not worth it,” he said, in a voice 
so low that she could hardly hear him. 

“ But whether you think there is truth or not, one 
thing is certain, Mr. Chadderton is hiding behind the 
wall on the other side of the road there, just where it 
dips a little.” 

She pointed to the wall on her left as she spoke; 
and whether it was fact or mere fancy Dick Fenton 
could not tell, but he certainly seemed to see for a 
second a dark, round object upon it, which might be 
the outline of a man’s head peering over. 

“Tt was probably some drunken farmer whom you 
saw—some man who was not sure of his way home,” 
he said carelessly, giving himself a little shake as he 
spoke. 

They had reached the top of the steep, little piece 
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of hill up which they had been walking, and were 
coming very near to the fateful bit of stone-work, 
which, to the fascinated eyes of Frances Carroll, looked 
in some way different to the rest of the wall of which 
it formed a part. 

The horse, feeling the advantage of a slight incline, 
began to trot, and the girl grasped Dick’s arm in 
sudden fear. 

“Oh! don’t let her trot. We are just coming to 
the place where he is, and he is sure to do something 
dreadful to frighten her !” 

He looked at her rather strangely. 

“You are trembling all over,’ he said gently. 
“Don’t be so frightened ; I will be on my guard, and 
make her walk past, if you like!” 

“Do!” she whispered. 

«“ Though I assure you, if my worthy cousin George 
had any thoughts of clearing the coast for himself in 
a very easy way, he would have done it long ago!” 
he laughed. 

Nevertheless, when they were just reaching the 
spot he told the girl, rather peremptorily, to sit down 
upon the floor of the dog-cart. 

“ But why, if there is no danger?” she asked with 
a touch of her old fun. 

“Never mind; do as I tell you! It is better to be 
on the safe side—he may be there.” 

She did not move; and with a muttered “ Pardon 
me,” he put his arm round her waist, and half- 
lifting, half-pushing, forced her down upon the 
floor. 

“ Stay there,” he’said between his teeth ; “I shall 
want both hands for my horse. But, if you offer to 
move, I swear I will let the reins go and hold you, 
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Ingham, you had better sit low too, there’s going to’ 
be some rough work !” 

As he lifted Frances from her seat, he had caught 
sight of the threatening face of his cousin peering 
over the wall. 

“ Nay, I’m noan baan to move fro’ yeer. Maister 
George knaws me; he’ll do me no hurt, not he. Thaa’d. 
best look a’ter thisel.” 

Richard Fenton did not answer, but in another 
moment his clear voice rang out,— 

“ George Chadderton, you coward! Why do you 
skulk behind a wall like that?” 

In another second a handful of gravel was thrown 
at the horse, and George Chadderton stood upright 
in the clear light of the moon. 

Wild Kitty plunged and reared, and, but for the 
firm hand of her driver, and his ready whip, would 
have fallen backward; then she tried to bolt, but 
the steady hand of Richard Fenton held her in 
check, 

George Chadderton was frantic at the failure of 
his scheme—his cousin was so evidently upon his 
guard. 

“Who told you I was here?” he spluttered in his 
rage. “ But I won't be baulked this time.” 

As he spoke he would have jumped from the 
wall towards the horse, who stood, held by main 
force. 

“Catch hold of the end of the reins, and pull with 
all your might,” Richard said hvarsely, to the girl, 
who crouched at his feet; at the same moment his 
cousin spoke. “ That’s it !—gently, Tass, gently, there’s 
nothing to hurt you! George Chadderton, if you 
move from that wall, [’ll shoot you dead !” 
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And George Chadderton saw his cousin pull out 
a pistol from his pocket, and aim directly at his 
head. 

A man who is content to carry out his warfare 
from behind the shelter of a wall, is not generally 
the bravest of men when confronted by an enemy 
face to face; and George Chadderton certainly was 
not. 

Feeling himself under the cover of his cousin’s 
pistol, and knowing the reputation he had of being a 
dead shot, he stood motionless, not daring even to 
raise the stone he held in his hand ; his voice trembled 
with passion as he spoke—passion none the less be- 
cause it was helpless and futile. 

“You call a man a coward, Richard; you are a 
greater one yourself, to aim at a fellow who is with- 
out arms!” 

Dick laughed. 

“Desperate men take desperate measures, you 
see!” Then he added, in a quick, determined voice, 
“Tam going on now, George; if you are not out of 
sight when I look round, well m 

He loosened the reins, and let the mare have 
her head, as he spoke; she started off like an ~ 
arrow shot from a bow, glad to leave the place © 
which had been to her so terrific. George Chadder-,. 
ton gave a wild, discordant laugh as they left him, 
and the next moment there was a dull thud and 
groan behind ! 

Richard was just in time to catch hold of David 
Ingham as he reeled forward from his seat. 

“Get up, Miss Carroll, and take the reins! That 
fiend has hit the fellow—oh! what possessed me to 
dally with him there?” 
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He lifted the man back upon the seat as he spoke, 
but his heavy head fell back in a ghastly way which 
made Dick Fenton shudder. 

“Is he badly hurt ?” Frances asked, glancing over 
her shoulder with an awe-struck look, 

“Yes, very! Don’t look round this way, Miss 
Carroll; Kitty will want all your attention.” 

“What was it?” 

“ A stone he threw, as soon as my back was turned ! 
It was aimed at me, I expect, and caught Ingham 
instead, poor chap !” 

“ And it was I who brought him up here!” 

“Oh! never mind that,” he said impatiently. 
“Look after Kitty—Germaine told me you were a 
splendid whip, once ; do you think you can manage 
the mare, if I go to the back ?” 

TEMES 

“Very well, then, I will go over. I can’t hold him 
up well from here.” 

For a while after this they were silent ; ; nothing was 
heard but the quick sound of the horse’s hoofs upon 
the hard road, and the moaning of the wind in the 
telegraph wires overhead. 

“Touch her up, Miss Carroll, make her go faster. 
We must get help to this poor fellow!” 

“Tsn’t he conscious yet?” she asked anxiously. 

“No,” -Dick answered briefly; he could not 
tell her that he feared that for David Ingham 
there would be no more consciousness in this 
world. 

There was a heaviness and limpness about the 
man who leaned against him that could not be 
accounted for by the mere fact of insensibility ; his 
face had a strange white look in the pale light of the 
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moon, which the little trickle of blood from his 
temple only seemed to make more ghastly ; it felt to 
Richard Fenton as though the heart had ceased to 
beat at times, and then again as if it were throbbing 
wildly,—yet whether it was David’s or his own he 
hardly knew. 

He had longed for many things before, but he had 
never longed for anything as he did for that drive to 
end. 

“Surely she can go quicker down this hill ; don’t 
spare her, Miss Carroll, make her go!” he said 
impatiently, over and over again. 

And each time Frances urged on the half-frantic 
horse, until, at last, the long rows of cottages and the 
bare stone walls seemed to rush by them like some 
passing dream. 

“Lend me your handkerchief, Miss Carroll,’ he 
went on hoarsely, after one of his appeals for speed, 
and as he spoke he threw his own far away over a 
wall. 

“You must get it from my pocket; I dare not 
leave loose,” she gasped. 

Oh! what was going on behind her, she thought, 
with a shudder. 

At last the much-longed for Ravenstone was at 
hand, and Wild Kitty tossed her head as she felt 
that her nightmare gallop of fear would soon be 
ended. 

“ Stop, if you see a policeman,” Dick said, as they 
came into the village; “if not drive on to Dr. Gray- 
ling’s ; you know the house, and do go faster if you 
can.” 

They drove at racing speed up the steep, paved 
street, and many a roused sleeper wondered drowsily, 
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as they settled again to slumber, who it could be who 
went by so late, and so furiously. 

Three or four minutes later Dr. Grayling was 
roused from his sleep by the loud pealing of his 
night-bell, and got up reluctantly, wondering who in 
the world wanted him in haste at such an hour. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE NEXT MORNING. 


BOUT ten o’clock the next morning Frances 
was sitting in one of the Miss Chaddertons’ 
arm-chairs, answering listlessly the questions which 
Sarah and Martha put in turns, as they went in and 
out of the room. 

Oh! how she wished they would stop ; she felt so 
very tired. If only they would leave her alone for a 
few minutes until Richard Fenton came, he would 
tell them all they wished to know. 

There was one question she would have liked to . 
ask them, and yet she dared not. Something seemed 
to warn her that all had not gone right with David, 
some strange instinct made her shrink from knowing 
the worst, as it would be told in chorus by these two 
talkative old maids. 

Yet it was very queer that, in all their gossiping 
about the doings of the night before, they never even 
mentioned his name, for he had taken no mean part 
in that “rescue” of their nephew, which they seemed 
never tired of discussing. 

A year, a month, nay, even a week ago, Frances 
Carroll would have asked, without hesitation, after 
David Ingham ; but the events of the last night had 
shaken her more than would have been possible 
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when she was living her free out-door life in the old 
days at Carroll Court. She had not even cared to 
ask the cheery old doctor, who had driven her up to 
the farm that morning, any particulars, and beyond 
the fact that he had been taken home in the night 
she was told nothing. 

Those long hours which she had spent, half-sleep- 
ing, half-waking, upon the couch in the doctor’s 
waiting-room had completely unnerved the girl. 
In them she had lived over again her walk up Barton 
Moor, the meeting of George Chadderton, and the 
long drive home—lived them all over with a creeping 
sense of horror which, at the time, she had been too 
much excited to feel; try as she would, she could 
not forget the sickening thud of the stone, or the 
stifled groan with which David fell back; she still 
held the reins of the pulling horse; still felt the 
awful sense of a still and lifeless figure behind her at 
which she had no power to look; and all the time, 
whether in the nightmare of sleep or the more 
terrible nightmare of a reality too vivid for words, 
there flashed continually the thought, “ It might have 
been he ; it was meant for him.” 

It was no wonder that after hours such as these 
Frances Carroll shrank from hearing what had really 
happened. She would wait until Richard Fenton 
came, she thought ; he, at least, had been through 
it all with her; he would understand what she 
must feel. And yet it seemed very strange that 
the Miss Chaddertons never mentioned David's 


, 


name. 

Frances did not know that their nephew had told 

them most emphatically that they were not to, when 

he called in the night to tell them what had 
U 
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happened on Barton Moor, and to reassure their 
frightened minds about the girl who had grown so 
dear to them all. 

«“ And now, Frances, I have time to sit a bit and 
talk it all quietly over. There’s always a deal of 
odds and ends to do in a house on a Sunday, try as 
you may. Susan’s vexed with me when I say it, but 
I da think the Israelites lived some way different 
to us when they were commanded to do no manner 
of work.” 

Sarah Chadderton sat down by the window 
opposite to Frances as she spoke, and stroked com- 
placently the little black silk apron, which was to her 
the sign and token of a sabbath’s peace. 

“Ts a good thing you didn’t know much of 
Mary Taylor; you’d have taken no notice of her 
tales if you had. I should have made short 
work of her if she had come to me with them. 
And George Chadderton was really behind that 
wall?” 

Frances nodded without speaking ; it was not the 
first time that she had answered the same question 
that morning, during the short time she had been 
back at the farm. 

“ And, like enough, if you hadn’t been there to 
warn him Richard would have been killed! Well, I 
always thought badly of George Chadderton, but I 
never gave him credit for trying to do a trick like 
that! He’s done for himself this time, however, he 
has for sure ; poor 4 

But here, feeling herself on rather treacherous 
ground, she got up hastily, in answer to an imaginary 
call from Susan. 

“TI must go to Susan a minute, she wants me;” 
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then she added to herself, “ I’m very little better than 
Martha for letting things out, that I’ve no busi- 
ness to!” 

And, while she was gone, Richard Fenton came 
through the garden gate, and in at the open door. 

Frances rose hurriedly to her feet as he came into 
the room, and held out both her hands, 

“Oh! Mr. Fenton, how is David ? ” 

Richard looked at her for a moment, then he said 
slowly,— 

“ He is better this morning, Miss Carroll.” 

“Better? Does that mean he is getting well?” 

Again he hesitated to speak. How could he tell 
her ? 

As he looked at her white, anxious face it came to 
his mind that perhaps there was more truth in David 
Ingham’s vague words, the night before, than he had 
thought. 

“ He is not getting well; he is well.” 

Something in his quiet, grave voice told her the 
truth. 

“You mean that he is dead?” she whispered. 

And Richard Fenton bowed his head. 

But her next words took him completely by sur- 
prise. 

“Oh! you are mistaken, quite mistaken!” she 
cried, with unnatural gaiety. “ He was all right yester- 
day; I saw and talked to him. It must be some 
other man you mean!” 

He put his hand upon her shoulder. “Sit down, 
Miss Carroll; this has been too much for you,” he 
said very gently. “She must have cared for him! 
There is no accounting for girls!” he added bitterly, 
to himself. 

U 2 
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Frances looked at him with an expression in which 
belief, and determination not to believe, struggled 
together for mastery; then she suddenly sat down 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“Jt was my fault that he went! He can’t be dead, 
Mr. Fenton ; he can’t be dead!” 

At this moment Sarah Chadderton came bust- 
ling in. 

“J never heard you come, Dick ; how long—so 
you've told her, have you? Well, I don’t know but 
what it would have been better to leave it to your 
aunts, old and stupid as you think them !” 

Then with unwonted kindliness she went up to the 
sobbing Frances. 

“Hush! my dear, hush! He is better where he is ; 
he was always a good lad.” 

Frances sobbed on, and Sarah Chadderton stood 
beside her, looking sternly at her grand-nephew, who 
seemed anything but comfortable. 

“Well, I hope you're content with your way of 
breaking news! This is the first time [ver seen 
Frances cry since she came into our house. Martha 
and me told Susan just now, and she was not a bit 
upset. ‘Surely the ways of the Lord are past finding 
out, was the only thing she said, and she shut her 
eyes as peaceful as a child.” 

But Frances Carroll was now beginning to get her 
outburst of grief more under control. Like most 
people who cry seldom she felt ashamed of having 
let her feelings get the mastery over her, even for so 
short a time. She pushed her hair back impatiently, 
and wiped her eyes, though she still drew deep sob- 
bing breaths against her will. 

“Miss Sarah, I shall always feel that it was my 
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fault, he was so much against going last night; in 
fact he would not until I said I would go too!” 

“My dear, it was his time to die; if he’d been sit- 
ting in his chair by his own fireside he’d have died 
just the same time.” 

“And you must not grieve about him,” said 
Martha, who had just come softly into the room. 
“ Why, I’ve been thinking, ever since I heard about 
the poor lad, what nice company he’ll be for Susan 
when she goes ; they both coming so lately from the 
same place.” 

Frances bit her lip fiercely, and clenched her hands 
together ; she almost felt as though she were going 
to break out into wild, hysterical laughter. 

Richard Fenton hastily fetched a glass of water. 

“Drink that, Miss Carroll, it will make you feel 
better.” 

Then, as he saw she was becoming calm, he 
said,— 

“Look here, Miss Carroll ; for goodness’ sake don’t 
get it into your head that you are to blame for 
poor David’s death. If anyone is to blame beside 
that coward who threw the stone, it is certainly 
me, for stopping to speak to a man like George 
Chadderton instead of driving on. But really, I 
consider—though it seems hard to say so, poor 
fellow !—that a good deal of it was Ingham’s own 
fault; if he had crouched down as I told him he 
would have been quite safe, but he would not, you 
know.” ay 

“ And ifhe had, the stone would have hit you,” 
Frances whispered. 

“Yes, the stone would have hit me as it was 
intended to do. I shall always feel that David 
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Ingham gave his life for mine, even though it was 
done unconsciously,” he added, with a reverent 
lowering of his voice. “It is not the sort of thing a 
man is likely to forget.” 

“Poor boy, he had such faith in Mr. Chadderton!” 

“Ves, he saved his life once. And to do George 
justice, I must say I am sure that he would not 
willingly have hurt a hair of the lad’s head. What- 
ever else George is, he is not ungrateful.” 

“But, Dick, what do you mean by blaming your- 
self for not driving on? You don’t mean to say that 
you had no more sense than to stop arguing with a 
man who was trying to murder you in the middle of 
the night ?” Sarah Chadderton broke in. 

She had a very inquiring mind, and was always 
anxious to get, as she said, “to the bottom of 
things.” 

“T rather wondered you stopped, when you were 
making that furious horse stand so long against her - 
will, Oh, why did you not go on? It seems as 
though a life had been wasted by your waiting 
there: 

“Do you think my cousin would not have thrown 
the stone if I had?” 

“No—yes—I suppose he would have done it all 
the same.” 

“ And so do I.” 

“You've not answered my question yet, Dick. 
Why did you stop dallying there with George Chad- 
derton instead of driving off as fast as the horse 
would go?” 

“And oh! Dick, how could you carry anything so 
dangerous as a pistol in your breast-coat pocket ?” 
Martha said in an awe-struck tone, 
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“Tt’s a thing you were never brought up to either. 
I can’t, for the life of me, think what young folks are 
coming to. I can’t for sure—it was lucky you had it 
all the same, lad.” 

Richard Fenton looked at them all three with an 
amused expression. 

“Well, you know, ever since we were boys, I have 
always thought George Chadderton the greatest 
coward I knew, but I felt that even I should never have 
thought him so great a one as to hide behind a wall 
and try to take a man unawares. So I was not in 
the best of tempers when I heard it, especially when 
it meant your coming up the moor at that time of 
night, Miss Carroll. Then it struck me to give him 
a lesson he would not forget in a hurry. Miss 
Carroll, did you think it was a peculiarity of Lan- 
cashire men to carry pistols of that size in their 
pockets ?” he added with a laugh. 

As he spoke he handed her a black leather pipe- 
case, which caused Martha Chadderton to catch hold 
of the girl with a little scream. 

“ Don’t touch it, my dear, it might go off! Richard, 
I wonder you are not ashamed to bring guns and 
such like into a quiet house!” she cried, her voice 
trembling with fright. 

“ Why, Martha, I wonder you’re not ashamed to 
make such a fool of yourself! Can’t you see it’s only 
his pipe-case, child?” 

Martha sank into her chair with a sob of relief. 

“You shouldn’t play such pranks, Dick. I’m 
getting an old woman,” she said reproachfully, her 
voice still trembling. 

“JT am awfully sorry, Aunt Martha; I never 
thought you would take it for a pistol, though George 
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did last night,” Dick said boyishly. “I would not 
have frightened you for worlds.” 

“Had you really the—the—audacity to tell Mr. 
Chadderton you would shoot him dead if he dared to 
move when you had only that thing in your hand?” 
Frances asked incredulously. 

“Oh! I knew he was an awful coward.” 

“But supposing he had moved ?” 

“T really think, in that case, if I had snapped it 
together—like this—he would have thought he was 
shot and fallen off the wall. I once thought of 
trying the experiment—I only wish I had now,” he 
added with a sudden sigh, as he thought of the life 
which might have been saved if he had only played a 
little more upon his cousin’s fears. 

“ Ay, poor lad, poor lad!” Miss Sarah said, with a 
lowering of her voice. Miss Martha wiped first from 
one eye and then from the other her ever-ready tears 
of sympathy, and Frances Carroll went quickly out 
of the room, 

“ The lass is fair cut up about David.” 

“Yes, poor thing, she takes it badly.” 

“Do you—Ah! should you think she was fond 
of him?” Richard asked, examining with sus- 
picious carefulness one of the plants on the window- 
sill. 

Sarah Chadderton stared at him for a moment. 

“Fond of him! Nay, lad, I think you must be 
fair daft this morning. Why, Frances Carroll’s a lady 
born and bred.” 

“Well? Ladies take very funny fancies into their 
heads sometimes, as she did when she came here 


to weave. I must be going, though, it’s getting 
late.” 


mw 
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Then, as he was going out of the room, he turned 
back suddenly. 

“ Of course you know there will be a warrant out 
for George Chadderton ? ” 

Meanwhile, in the old cottage over the way, an 
old woman, and a young one, sat crying together, 
for one who would never come back to them 
again. 

Kindly, curious neighbours had been in and out all 
the morning, some with useless words of consolation, 
others with equally useless offers of help. What 
help could they be, in a house where all was done, 
and women had time to sit and weep? 

But, as is customary in the valley of Earnshaw, 
each and all were asked if they would “like to 
see him?” and then were taken with hushed foot- 
steps up the steep, stone stairs, and into the quiet, 
whitewashed little chamber where David lay in 
peace. 

It seemed hard to realize that one who, only 
yesterday, was alive amongst them, should now be 
lying there, far, far away from the sound of their 
voices and the sight of their eyes; that only the 
lifeless body was all they could see—the lifeless body 
which, having ears, could hear not, and eyes, could see 
not. 

And yet yesterday he had been as full of life as 
they, as full of projects for the coming week ; only 
yesterday morning he had left his work all ready to 
start again on that Monday which would never dawn 
for him. , 

Men and women crept down, after their long look 
at the still face, with an awe-struck sense of the un- 
certainty of their grasp upon the things of this 
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present world, and an intense realization of the words 
so often carelessly heard before— 

“ For ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son of Man cometh.” 

Late that Sunday afternoon Frances Carroll stole 
quietly into the sad and darkened house, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE OLD BURIAL-GROUND. 


RANCES CARROLL went wearily up to 

the Old Friends’ burial-ground that evening 

after tea; she felt as though she must get into 

some quiet place where she could sit and think 

without the sound of voices, or the constant buzz of 
tongues, 

Here, in this shady place, which still seemed to 
echo with an old-world peace, she could be alone, 
and to be alone was her one desire. 

This -high-spirited, lively girl, whose gay temper 
and heedless ways had been the despair of her 
decorous aunt and orderly cousins, had, indeed, 
greatly changed in the few months which had passed 
‘since her coming to Lancashire ; in the old days she 
always wanted to be up and doing, now she was only 
too glad to be quiet ; then, she was ever wishing for 
company, now she longed to be alone. 

Just as a smart and well-appointed ship, after 
long battling with stormy seas, loses much of the 
brightness of its paint, and the whiteness of its sails, 
so Frances had been altered and toned down by the 
toil and stress of her new life ; the daily contact with 
hard-working people had taught her that life, to 
some, does not mean a gay garden of pleasure; her 
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own toil had shown her the grim realities of bread- 
winning existence. Yet, just as the ship having 
weathered the storms and ridden triumphantly over 
the angry waves is more to be trusted than a craft 
which has only met with fair skies and sunny 
weather, so this girl, by her brave fight against 
difficulties, and her constant overcoming of weariness 
and discontent, had made herself more self-controlled, 
more ready to face the hard, unalterable facts of life, 
than she ever would have done in the old days, when 
pleasure came so fast as to quite hide responsibility 
from sight, and the amusements of one day only gave 
place to those of the next. 

Poor Frances Carroll felt very sad and hopeless as 
she sat down on the low, broad wall that evening. 
The sun shone down upon her, the birds sang and 
twittered, the rooks sailed high above her head, the 
fields about her showed their many shapes of green, 
and all around was the sweet, fresh smell of hay ; all 
Nature, hurt and thwarted as she was in this 
Lancashire valley by the handiwork of man, obeyed 
to-night the Psalmist’s commandment to praise. 

Surely the little human praise of this girl should 
have gone up too! 

Yet, never had she felt more hopeless, more 
despondent, more full of dark foreboding and sorrow. 
It seemed to her as though her whole life was one 
vast mistake, as though a terrible retribution had 
come upon her, and not upon her only, for the 
passionate temper which had thrust her into a world 
of work and homely pleasure, a world of strong- 
willed men and kindly women, a world in which she 
had no right to claim the part which she had taken 
by force. 
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And how had it all ended, this life which was to 
be so full, so satisfying, so full of Life itself? 

It had ended in the sin and disgrace of one man, 
in the awful death of another ! 

To the over-wrought girl it felt as though she, 
and she only, had led George Chadderton on to 
the crime of the night before, as though she, and 
she only, was responsible for the death of David. 
It had been kindly meant of Richard Fenton to 
console her by saying that she had nothing to do 
with that fatal stone; yet was not Alice Ann’s 
heart-broken cry, “ Tha took mi brother wi’ thee, it 
were because o’ thee he were killed,’ much nearer the 
truth ? 

Oh! what would she not give to believe, as Miss 
Sarah did, that death would come at its appointed 
time, if not in one way, then in another. 

If only she had never interfered with that piece of 
paper in the packet tied with blue ; surely from that 
dated all the trouble—the trouble which had ended 
in this. 

Frances realized now, as she had never done 
before, how utterly useless it was to try and act the 
part of Providence, in a world which is ruled by order 
and the unalterable law of consequence. 

And as she sat there, with only her sad thoughts 
for company, a head peered over the wall, and, a 
moment after, a man sprang into the enclosure 
sacred to the memory of those who had been laid 
there in peace so long ago. 

Frances sprang from her seat, and backed up 
against the wall. 

Who could this rough, evil-looking man be, to 
come to such a place at such an hour ; surely it could 
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be with no good intent that he had climbed the 
wall, and taken her thus unawares ? 

“What do you want here ?” she asked bravely. 

But the man only answered by another question. 

“Ts thi name Carroll ?” 

poiestd 

“Then thaart th’ lass I’ve come to see ; he said as 
how yo’d be up yeer, ten to one!” 

“ He—who?” 

“Him as sent me,” answered the man, with a 
leer, 

Frances began to edge nearer the door; to be 
alone with a man such as this in a small enclosure, 
out of reach, probably, of all human aid, was not 
very reassuring. 

But suddenly she thought of a better place of 
defence; making a quick dart at the fourth and 
lower wall, over which the man had climbed, she 
put both hands on the top, and vaulted over 
into the field on the other side. It was a feat 
she had often practised with the boys at home, 
when she was at home, and it stood her in good 
stead now. 

“J prefer being on this side, and I can hear you 
"quite as well,” she said coolly. 

“Weel, yo’re a good plucked ’un for sure. I 
never saw aught neater done i mi life. An’ yo’ve 
getten’ th’ best o’ me too, for I’m noan so keen to be 
seen hereabouts, or I’d come a’ter thee quick,” the 
man said, with a look of admiration. 

“What do you want to say to me?” 

“ve a question to ax; come a bit closer, lass, I’ll 
noan touch thee.” 

Then, as she very reluctantly drew a little nearer 


‘* What do you want here?” she asked bravely. 
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the wall over which he was leaning, he said, in a 
hoarse whisper, as though almost afraid the walls 
would hear,— 

“Is yon chap deead ?” 

Frances looked at him with disgust and horror 
upon her face, as she thought of the quiet man lying 
in the old cottage below. 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Then it’s a’ U P up wi’ him as sent me.” 

“ George Chadderton ?” 

“Eh! lass, yo’re a sharp ’un, yo’ are for sure.” 

“Why did Mr. Chadderton send you to ask me 
that? Anyone in the village could have told 
you.” 

“T’m noan so keen on being seen by th’ folks 
daawn yon,” he said, with a jerk of his thumb 
towards Ravenstone. “They knaw’d me a bit too 
weel once.” 

“Where is Mr. Chadderton? ” 

“Yo'd like me to tell yo’ that, wouldn’t yo’, mi 
lass; but I’m noan such a foo’ as I looks, maybe.” 

“JT have no wish to know where he is, I assure 
you,” she answered haughtily. 

The man only laughed. 

“Haven't yo’*, Miss? Then I reckon we're abaat 
square. Tha dornd want to yeer, an’ I dornd intend 
to tell.” 

. Something in the man’s face caught her attention. 

Surely, she thought, he would never speak like that 
if he were simply paid to keep the secret. 

“You seem to think a good deal of Mr. Chadder- 
ton,” she, said, half to herself. 

“Yi, I do that. Maister George did me a good 
turn once, when I lived daawn yon,’—pointing again 
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with his dirty thumb to the village below,—“an’ I’m 
fair fain to do him one back.” 

Frances was silent for a moment. 

There must be some good in a man who could win 
such gratitude as this, who could inspire such confi- 
_ dence as that shown by David Ingham. 

“Do you know that there is a warrant out for 
him?” she asked suddenly. 

“It’s nobbut wod I expected when yo’ said th’ 
chap were deead.” 

“What will he do?” 

“Oh, he'll get off reet enoo,’ answered the man, 
confidently. “He'll noan leet th’ grass grow under 
his feet, not he! He'll be off to one o’ them places 
weer it’s noan so easy to get him back; an’ if no one 
takes th’ thing up, th’ police ’ull noan keep it going 
so long.” 

Frances Carroll began to think that this strange 
interview had lasted long enough. 

“J think there is nothing more to be said now. 
Tell Mr. Chadderton that I hope he will manage to 
escape, in spite of what he has done, and what—he— 
he wished to do.” 

“ Hi, stop a bit, Miss, I’ve summat else to tell thee 
afore tha goas, lass. Maister George wanted me to 
say as tha meet allus think as it were thi fault as 
yon chap got killed ; if tha hadst noan interfered i’ 
th’ matter it ud a’ ha’ goan square; he'll be fair cut 
up when I tells him he’s deead, he will that! ‘I 
wouldn’t ha’ hurt th’ lad for worlds, John, he ses to 
me afore I left.” Then, as he looked down the field, 
he said hurriedly, “Who’s yon a-coming up? Tha 
goa on an’ meet him, I’ll hide yeer till he’s aat o’ th’ 
way.” 
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He bent down, out of sight, as he spoke, and 
Frances, looking round to see who had so startled 
him, saw Richard Fenton coming towards her. 

She went hurriedly to meet him, 

Somehow there always seemed a strength about 
him which to-night she felt she lacked much her- 
self. 

“You are not well! What has frightened you?” 
he said in a quick voice, as she came up to him. 

“Oh! no one, I am all right,” she said rather 
impatiently. 

“Who was that you were talking to just now?” 

“Oh! a man I met.” 

“Or who met you?” he said. 

“Or who met me,” she repeated, with a little nod 
of her head. 

“Was he a man of rather disreputable appear- 
ance ?” 

“Well, he was not exactly desirable. In fact I 
may say he was about as disreputable as any man 
I have ever spoken to.” 

“Ah! Then he is probably the reason of my 
being here,” he answered coolly. 

“Is he, really ?” 

“Yes. My good Aunt Sarah’s nerve is quite 
destroyed by last night. So seeing a doubtful- 
looking man walk up the lane, and knowing that 
you had also gone up the lane about an hour 
before, she immediately put one and two together 
with such accuracy that she despatched me off at 
once to protect you.” 

“ How very kind of her!” 

“Was it not? I thought so myself,” he said, with 


an amused look. 
x 
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Frances did not say anything more, and for a time 
they walked on in silence. 

But at last Richard turned to her rather sud- 
denly,— 

“ What did that man want, Miss Carroll?” 

“He wanted to know if David Ingham were really 
dead,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ But why ?” 

“ George Chadderton sent him.” 

Richard Fenton gave a long, low whistle. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Carroll, but really that 
fellows impudence is too much! Do you really 
mean to say that he had the cheek to send such a 
man as that to ask you a question which anyone in 
the village could have answered him ?” 

“No, he brought me a message as well,” she 
answered, rather unwillingly. 

How was it that she always had to answer this 
man’s questions, whether she would or not? 

“A message? Will you think me awfully rude if 
I ask what about ?” 

“J shall, rather,” she retorted, with a little of her 
old spirit. 

“ Nevertheless I do. Miss Carroll, it is not that I 
am curious, but I know that fellow well, and I am 
afraid lest he may involve you in his attempt to 
escape. Tell me what it was.” 

She hesitated a moment, then she answered him in 
a curiously bitter tone for a girl so young,— 

“Tt was only to tell me that not he, but I, was 
responsible for David Ingham’s death, if he were 
dead.” 

“By Jove! he always was a coward,” Dick said, 
under his breath. 
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“ And he was quite right too; it was my fault,” she 
said hopelessly. 

“Miss Carroll, as I said this morning, you have 
no right to blame yourself for that just because 
you asked Ingham to go with you up Barton 
Moor.” 

“Oh! it was not for that. Mr. Chadderton knew 
nothing at all about that.” 

Richard Fenton did not speak for a minute, then 
he stood still. 

“Miss Carroll, please stop for a second, I want to 
ask you something.” 

Frances stopped, and looked at him a little 
puzzled. What could he want to ask, she won- 
dered, ; 

“Had George Chadderton’s message anything to 
do with the paper you found in that packet of my 
Uncle John’s? There, you need not answer, I see by 
your face that it had.” 

Frances Carroll was simply dumbfounded; she 
stared at him as though he had been some uncanny 
power who could read her very thoughts. 

His next question did not tend to make her any 
easier. 

“ By-the-bye, I have often wondered what you did 
with that piece of paper.” 

“ What-I did with the piece of paper?—but what 
makes you know anything about it?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

Richard laughed. 

“You are not the only person whom my Aunt 
Susan has sent to rummage in that precious packet for 
old tunes. I saw and read that will of my uncle’s 
long before you came to live at the farm.” 

xX 2 
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“Then did you keep it secret too? ” Frances asked, 
rather piteously. 

The idea of this man, who had always seemed to 
her so perfectly upright and honourable, stooping to 
such an action, made her suddenly feel as though 
there were no faith to have in the world. 

Dick looked at her with an amused expression in 
his grey eyes. 

“ No; I was too much an interested person for that. 
You see it would have made such an awful lot of 
difference to me if George had suddenly come into a 
lot of my capital, and just because of that I could not 
lie quiet as you did; sol took it to my lawyer, for I 
thought myself there was something rather queer 
about it, and he proved to me without a doubt that 
the whole thing was forged. So there I put it back 
and waited to see what my clever cousin’s next move 
would be. I little thought it would be connected 
with a girl I had never heard of.” 

Frances did not speak ; she could not understand 
the feeling of passionate relief which had come over 
her when she knew that her doubts of his honesty 
were without foundation. 

“Now that I have told you my reasons for not 
concealing the paper, Miss Carroll, I think it would 
be only fair for you to tell me why you did so.” 

“J don’t exactly know—at least I was so fond of 
your aunts, they had been so kind to me, and I knew 
how it would trouble them if he had the farm instead 
of you,” she said with a curious hesitation. 

They had reached the garden gate by now, and 
she held out her hand as she said good-night rather 
hurriedly. 

But Richard Fenton held it tightly for a moment. 
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“Did you not think of me at all, as well as my 
aunts?” he asked in a low voice. 

Frances pulled her hand from his without a word, 
and ran up the little path. 

But Dick laughed as he turned down the lane; 
he wanted no further answer, for he had seen her 
face. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
DAVID’S LAST RESTING-PLACE. 


RANCES CARROLL went upstairs feeling as 
though she hardly knew where she was, or 
what she was doing. 

That Richard Fenton had seen that so-called will 
of his uncle’s, and had been content, after proving its 
illegality, to let it remain where it was, was to her 
utterly incredible. 

She went to-her desk, and, taking out the piece of 
worthless paper, sat down and looked at it in a dazed 
kind of way. 

How futile all her efforts to conceal it had been; 
how unnecessary all the trouble and discomfort she 
had gone through on its account ; now, if never before, 
she saw the perfect uselessness of doing evil that good 
might come of it. 

If only she had left the paper where she had found 
it how differently things might have shaped them- 
selves ! 

She put her head down upon her folded arms as 
these bitter thoughts rushed over her. 

Oh! why had she tried to act providence to those 
three God-fearing old women, whose lives were 
governed by so firm a faith in things unseen? Why 
had she defied a desperate man, determined to carry 
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out his own ends? Why had she led David Ingham 
to his death? 

His death! It seemed impossible to think that 
he was really dead ; he had been so full of life and 
health, only that very evening when he started to go 
up to Barton Moor ; only five or ten minutes before 
he had been hurried into eternity he had got her to 
promise him something, something which he would 
tell her another time—tell her another time—and 
almost directly he was lying dead. Oh! it could not 
be true, there must be some mistake ; to-morrow she 
would surely meet him going to his work. 

And yet she knew that in the cottage, over the 
way, there was bitter sorrow and grief for one who 
would come in and out amongst them no more; that 
in the darkened, upper room one lay asleep whom 
morning light would never more call to toil and 
labour ; one who had, indeed, been cut off from the 
land of the living, and been hurried without warning 
into an unknown country, from which he would 
never return. 

And George Chadderton had sent a messenger to 
tell her that she was responsible for this sudden death. 

Oh! was she? Was she? 

After a while there came a reaction in her 
thoughts, and she raised her head with something 
of her old spirit. Common sense, that oftentimes 
despised gift, had come to the rescue. 

If she had not persuaded David to take her up 
Barton Moor, would she not have been far more 
responsible for not warning Richard Fenton of the 
danger in which he stood? If 4s death had 
resulted from his ignorance, would not she have been 
far more to blame? ; 
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No! Surely, in spite of the bitter reproaches of a 
heart-broken girl, and the words of a desperate man, 
it was not she who was to blame, but that man 
himself who threw the fatal stone, intended to reach 
another. 

If that stone had reached its destined end, what 
then ? 

Frances shuddered, then rose impatiently from her 
seat ; she would think no more that night, so much 
of it would send her crazy. Why should she feel 
like that at the mere idea of Richard Fenton’s 
death? What was Miss Chadderton’s grand-nephew 
to her? 

For the next few days there was much excitement 
in the village of Ravenstone ; women be-moaned the 
sad death of David Ingham, men speculated on the 
probabilities of George Chadderton’s capture. Nothing 
was talked about but the tragic event which had 
taken place in the late hours of the Saturday night. 
In the mills, in the shops, by cottage doors, and over 
cottage wash-tubs the same topic was discussed, 
gossiped over, and lamented; no one spoke, or 
thought, of other news. 

Richard Fenton, who would have done anything 
to keep Frances Carroll’s name from being brought 
forward, found himselr powerless. They were the 
only two who could bear witness to the deed which 
had cost David Ingham his life, and at the inquest 
he was obliged to stand aside while she gave her 
evidence. Though he had not been able to shield 
her, however, he had been able, by his representa- 
tions, to get a verdict of manslaughter, rather than 
a graver charge, against his cousin; but still it cut 
him to the quick to know that he was now unable to 
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shelter from general gossip the girl of whom he 
thought so much. 

It was, therefore, no wonder that, by the time of 
David Ingham’s funeral, the history of his death had 
become so enlarged, and embellished, that the mere 
facts of the case had disapppeared quite from view. 

The sun was shining brightly, and the smell of new- 
mown hay was over the land, when they carried him 
from under the quiet roof, where he had thought to 
spend so many days. 

As they turned out of the old lane into the road, 
they saw that it was crowded with hundreds of 
people, anxious to see what they could, and Alice 
Ann Ingham went closer to the side of Frances, who 
walked with her. The poor girl had not expected 
such a crowd of spectators, and the presence of one 
who walked with upright head, as though she saw 
nothing, was a source of strength and comfort in this 
hour of need. 

Frances Carroll felt as though she were in a 
dream. When Alice had come to make peace, with 
many tears, the night before, and to implore her to 
take Mrs. Ingham’s place, and walk with her, “for aar 
David allus said as thaa wert his cousin,” she had 
consented, hardly knowing what she did. She had 
no idea of a funeral in a Lancashire village—a 
funeral of one who had died under such circum- 
stances, 

The busy engines of the mills had stopped, and the 
people had poured out of their doors to see the last 
of him who, a few short days before, had been as one 
of themselves. 

If poor Alice Ann had found comfoit in the fact of 
Frances Carroll’s being besides her, Frances herself 
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felt a curious sense of relief in the presence of 
Richard Fenton, who joined them at the cemetery. 

She had felt so terribly alone before. That long, 
stow walk had been a purgatory to the girl, who, 
until the last few months, had never come into 
contact with a people who prided themselves upon 
being outspoken; for in it she had been the one 
comment of the crowd who stood along the path. 

‘Mons aetas 

“ Yj, yon’s th’ duchess lass.” 

“ Hoo looks proud enoo to be one, as how’t be.” 

“ Ay, poor thing, hoo didn’t knaw wod hoo’d ha’ 
to go through this day week. It’s hard work for her 
to walk like yon, I'll be baand.” 

“Tye yeerd folk say as hoo thought a deal on th’ 
lad. An’ would happen ha’ wed him, too, if he’d 
lived.” 

“He thought a deal on her, bith’mon.” 

“Pye seed him look at her across th’ wayving-shed 
as if he’d gone fair daft.” 

“ Weel, hoo’s noan so much to look at noather, for 
a’ hoo can howd hersel like a queen, hoo can that.” 

“ But they say as hoo can sing to some tune. Aar 
Mary Jane went to th’ farm for some milk one neet, 
and hoo yeerd her through th’ winder, and came 
whoam fair wild. Hoo’s been up th’ lane mony a 
neet sin to yeer her, I con tell thee.” 

“ Ay, an’ hoo’s noan th’ only ’un as has been, 
noather.” 

“ Weel, it’s a pity hoo looks so stuck up, as -how’t 
bets 

The proud girl writhed as she heard these and 
many other remarks as she passed on her way. 
“ What right had people to talk of her like that?” she 
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thought angrily, to herself, ever holding her head 
higher and her mouth more set. 

Richard Fenton looked at her rather curiously, as 
he joined the procession at the top of the steep road, 
which led through the cemetery grounds, 

“What has vexed her so?” he said to himself. 
“She must have heard something she did not like as 

she came along.” 

_ Then a feeling of anger came over him as he 
thought how defenceless and alone she was in the 
midst of this gaping crowd, in spite of all her proud 
little ways, and a passionate longing came over him 
for the right to stand between her and all the rough- 
ness of a world of which she knew so little, for the 
power to shelter and defend her from the struggle 
which had changed her so much, even in these few 
short months. 

Ever since the evening when Frances Carroll had 
come to see him in the mill, and he had written to 
tell Ralph Germaine that from henceforth he would 
stand neutral, he had thought much about her; her 
face had come between him and eager, sharp men of 
business ; her name had been at the point of his pen 
as he put down the prosaic entries in his ledger ; she 
it was who drew him night after night to see how his 
poor, old great-aunt Susan had passed the day. Yet, 
strange to say, never, until that afternoon, had he 
thought of making her his wife. 

But, as he caught sight of her, walking at the head 
of that sad procession, with the proud, set look upon 
her face, which seemed to this strong man so patheti- 
cally girlish ; as he watched her expression change 
and soften as she stood by the graveside, listening to 
the solemn words which had never sounded more 
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impressive than they did that afternoon, in the sunlit 
cemetery, with the great bare hills standing round, 
and the subdued hum of men’s industry rising from 
the valley below, he felt that, in spite of every diffi- 
culty, she should be his wife before many weeks had 
gone by. 

What matter that Ralph Germaine would be back 
again to hear her decision before long? what matter 
if she had had some affection for the working lad who 
was even now being lowered as dust to dust ? Richard 
Fenton had made up his mind that she should marry 
him, and none but him. 

The very life of a prosperous Lancashire man 
makes him keen and determined—keen to see what 
he wants, obstinately determined to get it at any risk 
or cost; and Richard Fenton had been prosperous 
all his life. 

Therefore he felt no hesitation, no possibility of 
defeat ; as he had said to Ralph Germaine, if he were 
determined to marry a girl no power should stop 
him. He had always succeeded in his undertakings, 
and he felt no fear of failing now, at this most crucial 
point of his life. 

Then he suddenly came back to the present, and 
for a little while he lost all thought of self, all thought 
of the girl who stood near him. 

In the grave before him they had put all that re- 
mained of one who, only a week ago, had been as 
strong, and as full of the prospects of life, as himself. 
One who had met with death by mistake—with a 
death which had been intended for z7. 

He lowered his head reverently as he thought of 
how easily that grave might have been for him, that 
coffin his, and David Ingham standing by the side in 
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health and strength, even as he wasnow. Never had 
he realized, as he did then, the nearness of death to life, 
or how much men stand in jeopardy, hour by hour. 
Until then, he had never been brought face to face 
with the utter helplessness of humanity to defend 
itself, and he had never felt, with such an overpower- 
ing sense of humility, the omnipotence of the Lord 
Most High. 

“ Maister Fenton looked fair cut up abaat it, he did 
for sure!” said many a woman, as she sat at tea that 
evening, gossiping over the day’s event ; and many a 
time was answer given to the effect that “it were 
enoo to make a felly look grave when he thought 
wod a touch-an’-go business it were, as he weren’t 
lying theer hissel ! ” 

Frances was just turning, with a heavy sigh, to go 
down the hill, after the last words of the service had 
been said, when Richard Fenton came across and 
stopped her. 

“Don’t go home that way, Miss Carroll, go through 
that little gateway in the corner up there, and you will 
get home by the fields, and so miss the crowd,” he 
said rather abruptly, without any other greeting. 

She looked at him with her eyes full of tears, then, 
with a last glance at the grave which they were 
leaving, she turned in silence towards the path he 
had pointed out. 

“Oh! how quick he is to understand how you feel,” 
she thought, gratefully, as she went through the quiet 
fields towards the farm. “It was dreadful to think of 
going through all those people again. How could 
they say such wicked, untrue things about us both?” 
she added passionately, as she thought of all that 
she had heard about David and herself. “Oh, I will 
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do anything—anything to get out of this horrid gos- 
siping place! I will marry Ralph Germaine—if he 
asks me again ; I will, indeed.” 

After David Ingham’s funeral was over, the excite- 
ment of Ravenstone gradually died away ; there was 
so little to keep it alive, Frances Carroll went to 
her day’s work every morning as she had before, her 
calm, indifferent bearing showing nothing of the 
terrible shock, the effects of which she could not 
shake off, try as she would. Richard Fenton went 
about his daily routine in his ordinary manner, and 
even the search for George Chadderton was carried 
on, day by day, without any success, in a lack-spirit 
Way. 

So the village returned to its usual dead level of 
commonplace things ; true, the curious people still 
went up Barton Moor to see where the tragedy had 
taken place, and women still gossiped over the sad 
events ; but the nine days’ wonder passed quite out of 
sight, when one morning the daily papers proclaimed to 
eagerly expectant people that Parliament was at last 
dissolved ; and the people of Britain girded them- 
selves for the fight which lay before them, the men 
of Ravenstone amongst the rest, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE RIVAL OF RALPH GERMAINE. 


HE next day the election campaign began in 
earnest for Ravenstone; an energetic agent 
spent the morning with his candidate, arranging for 
meetings, general and committee, at every available 
opportunity in the next three weeks, and Richard 
Fenton braced himself for the fight, as one who 
was determined to come out victorious from the 
fray. 

It was not until the evening that he found time 
to slip up to the farm, and ask after his old great- 
aunt. 

His. almost daily visits of inquiry were a source 
of much gratification to the three old women, 
whose lives grew sadder as week by week dragged 
by. 

“There’s not one in a thousand who wouldn't 
send up a groom, instead of coming himself, to 
ask after plain folks like us; but Dick always was a 
fine lad.” 

People’s motives are so often taken to be higher 
than they are by a kindly world. 

“How is it that he always comes at night?” 
Frances asked herself sometimes; but she never 
answered the question. 
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So, after this busy first day of election work he 
went up the familiar lane to—to ask how his great- 
aunt was. 

“Well, Dick, you have got into harness now, for 
sure,” Sarah Chadderton said as he came into the 
room. 

“You will show with the best, when you go 
down to London to take your seat in the Houses 
of Parliament,’ Martha chimed in enthusiastically. 

“T’m not in yet, Aunt Martha!” Dick laughed, 
looking at Frances, who sat by the window sewing. 

“Well, well, there won’t be a_ better-looking 
lad there than you, when you do get there, as 
how’t be.” 

He laughed again, and turned the subject. 

“T came partly to see if you and Miss Carroll 
would care to come to our first meeting to-morrow, 
Aunt Sarah; I want Miss Carroll to see what a 
great Lancashire meeting is like—when it is favour- 
able.” 

“There is nothing I should like better, if I can g 
on the platform, out of the way of the crush. I’m 
getting too old to fight for seats now, and she’d 
stand aside for anyone who pushed past.” 

“Oh, of course, I will send tickets. You will come 
then, Miss Carroll ?” 

“Thank you; but I am sure there will be a great 
demand for tickets, and I would just as soon stay at 
home with Miss Martha,” she answered coldly, never 
raising her eyes from her work. 

“Oh, she will come right enough; it would be a 
pity for her to miss seeing a good crowd, as there 
will be to-morrow night. Ive always been fond of 
seeing a lot of people myself, and I expect she’s a 
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bit the same. You know, Frances, there’ll be no fear 
of a crush like there was at Kirk-o’-the-Heights, 
when poor David Ingham took you.” 

“Eh, poor David, how he would have liked all this 
electioneering! Do you know, Dick, I’m always 
thinking I shall see him walk up the lane with his 
tin?” 

“TI don’t wonder that you find it hard to realize,” 
Richard answered gravely, a cloud coming over his 
face as he spoke. 

“His mother takes it hardly, poor thing. But 
they do say that Alice Ann is going to be married 
directly, so I expect that she will soon be all right 
when she has a man coming in and out of the house 
again. When one’s used to having a man about, it 
seems strange to be without. We felt that when our 

_ John died, didn’t we, Sarah ?” 

“There seems something wrong when there’s only 
women folk in a house, for sure, and David wasa 
good lad; never gave his mother a moment’s trouble 
since he was born, so she says now. He was in the 
house plenty, at any rate, and them’s the sort that 
are missed the most.” 

Frances dropped her work impatiently. How 
could they talk in this practical, callous way, as 
though a man’s presence was merely needed in a 
house, and as though Reuben Heap could step across 
the Inghams’ threshold, and so fill up the dead 
man’s place ? 

Richard Fenton looked at her with a softened 
expression ; he knew so well what she was feeling as 
she heard these matter-of-fact Lancashire statements 
—heard them, knowing little of the depths which lay 


beneath. 
Y 
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“Have you heard anything of George Chadder- 
ton?” Sarah Chadderton asked abruptly, after an 
interval in which she had gone upstairs to see if 
Susan wanted anything. 

“No, there has nothing been heard. I doubt 
whether there ever will be again, unless he has 
gone so far afield that he knows it will not be 
worth while to bring him home on a charge of man- 
slaughter, at the nation’s expense,” Dick answered 
indifferently. 

Frances turned round in anger. 

“Tt was not manslaughter, it was murder !” 

“You are a little too hard upon poor George, Miss 
Carroll. He would not willingly have done David 
-any harm. If it had been me, now, whom he had hit 
it would have been a different thing.” 

Frances did not answer him; her sudden outburst 
of anger died away before his cool manner of 
speaking of that which might have been. 

“Dick, I wish to goodness you would not talk like 
that; it makes my blood run cold to hear you,” 
Sarah said sharply. 

“Then let us change the subject,’ Dick answered, 
with a little laugh. “Ralph Germaine is coming 
to-night, Miss Carroll.” 

Frances reddened, as she felt his eyes fixed upon 
her; it was hateful to her to know that he was so 
much in the confidence of Ralph Germaine. 

“Ts he, indeed?” Sarah said significantly. “ Well, 
I should think you'll be glad to see him, my dear, 
after all you’ve gone through since he lett,’ 

“You must not let him take you away just now, 
Frances,” Martha whispered, rather tremulously. 

“J won't, indeed, Miss Martha,” she answered in a 
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low voice. “I will never leave you while Miss Susan 
lives.” 

Low as she spoke, Richard Fenton caught the 
words. Did she mean that after his great-aunt died 
she would marry Germaine? he wondered, as he went 
homewards. When he remembered her: blush it 
really seemed as though she did. 

“ However, whether she means it or whether she 
doesn’t, she shall be my wife before a year is out,” he 
said, half-aloud, between his clenched teeth, as he 
turned into the village street. 

Two hours later he and Sir Ralph were sitting 
over their dessert. A silence had fallen upon the 
two;-they had talked over the latest news and 
discussed election matters until they were tired, and 
now each waited for the other to introduce the one 
subject which had filled their thoughts since the 
moment they had met. 

At last Ralph Germaine broke out abruptly,— 

“ So that weaver fellow is dead?” 

“Yes; he was killed, as I told you when I 
wrote.” 

“ A shocking affair!” 

eA es 

“ And Frances was there at the time?” 

Yes.” 

“Good heavens! and saw it all?” 

“Well, not literally ; she was driving, as I said.” 

“But what in the world took her up a moor at 
that time of the night?” 

Richard Fenton did not speak ; he seemed intent 
upon cracking his walnuts, and so passed the 
question by. 

“ Dick, what possessed the girl to go up a lonely 

Y 2 
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moorland road at such a time?” Germaine repeated 
impatiently. 

“The road is not exactly lonely, nor particularly 
moorlike, either,’ he answered carelessly, as he 
dipped a piece of nut into the salt. 

Something in his tone, in the way that he kept 
his eyes fixed steadily upon his plate, and in the 
expression of his face, suddenly caught Ralph’s 
attention. 

“Fenton, I wish you would stop bothering with 
those nuts, and look a fellow in the face. What took 
Miss Carroll out so late?” 

Dick pushed his plate suddenly away, and looked 
at his friend, with a gleam in his eyes that Ralph had 
never seen before. 

“J did,” he said shortly. 


“Vou did?” 
Richard Fenton only nodded in reply. 
“But... but... why, Fenton? You must have 


been mad to take a girl out at that time. Why 
Oh, it serves her right for coming to a place where 
such things are possible!” 

“Still, as she did come, where was the harm in 
a moonlight walk?” Richard said with a little 
grimace. 

“A moonlight walk, with you, a man she has not 
known for more than six months! Oh! Dick, I 
would have sworn you could not have done such a 
thing. As for her, who would have thought that she 
had so fatally lowered her self-respect, in lowering 
herself?” 

He ended with a half-groan, and Richard Fenton 
looked straight across the table at this man who was 
his friend. 
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“Be careful what you say of her, Germaine,” he 

said slowly. 

“ Indeed, and why ?” 

“ Because I mean her to be my wife.” 

“To be your wife! Ah! this makes the moon- 
light walk more interesting still ; nevertheless, I am 
surprised that she so soon forgot the little ways in 
which she was brought up. Girls with us do not go 
out at midnight for moonlight walks even with the 
men they are about to marry, Fenton. Of course it 
may be different down in Lancashire, but I wonder 
she has learnt your ways so soon.” 

“You are going a little too far, Germaine; Miss 
Carroll is not about to marry me, neither did she go 
with me for the moonlight walk.” 

“ Really, Fenton, what do you mean? I wish you 
would explain instead of laughing, as though——” 
Ralph stopped without finishing his sentence, and, in 
his turn, took to cracking nuts. 

“ As though I were a fool—is that it, Germaine ?” 
Dick retorted, still laughing. 

For a moment after Ralph’s remarks about moon- 
light walks, and the ways of his own people, Richard 
Fenton had nearly lost all control over his temper ; 
but, fortunately, the contrast between Sir Ralph, with 
his conventional ideas of propriety, and the girl who 
had taken the rule of her own life into her hands, to 
become a weaver, suddenly roused all his sense of 
fun; there was something so incongruous, so utterly 
absurd about the whole affair, that he could not 
restrain himself. 

But on Ralph again repeating his question, Dick 
was "suddenly quietened, and it was with a grave face 
and lowered voice that he told his friend of the things 
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which had happened upon that fatal night on Barton 
Moor. 

“And it ought to have been me,” he finished 
slowly. 

“Tm awfully glad it was not, dear fellow,” said 
Ralph Germaine, stretching out his hand across the” 
table. 

For a few moments no more was said. Dick was 
thinking over the scenes he had just been relating, 
and Ralph was puzzling over one thing which had 
not been told him. 

“And when did you propose to her ?—afterwards, 
I suppose?” he said at last, in rather a restrained 
tone. 

“Propose to her? I’ve not done anything quite so 
foolish as that, Germaine.” 

“But you said something about her being your 
wife ?” 

“Ah! that’s a different thing. Look here, Ralph, 
I wrote to you a little while since, and told you I 
would stand neutral ; now I have changed my mind. 
In the future we will be no longer partners, but 
enemies in the game.” He laughed a little as he 
spoke, and Ralph, coming round to his side, put his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“At any rate, Dick,-if she has to be won by any 
one except me I would rather it was you,” he said, 
somewhat incoherently, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN EARNSHAW MEETING. 


HE next evening Frances Carroll, much against 
her will, went with Sarah Chadderton to the 
big Ravenstone meeting. 

A reaction had come over the girl; she wished she 
had never seen Richard Fenton—never heard his 
name. All her softened thoughts at the time of 
David’s death had vanished away, and she rebelled 
against her feelings, as a half-trained horse rebels 
against its master. 

It was a very different meeting to the one at 
Kirk-o’-th’-Heights, different in size as well as in 
spirit. 

The large hall was crowded with enthusiastic 
men, ready to cheer, to the echo, the man for whom 
they were going to fight during the next two or three 
weeks, 

Ravenstone was indeed a good point from which 
to start the election campaign. Richard Fenton had 
grown up amongst its hard-working, practical people ; 
they knew him to be, as they proudly said, “One 0’ 
th’ true, native folk,” and in fighting for him they felt 
they were fighting for themselves, They felt, too, that 
the meeting that night was to be as a keynote to the 
whole constituency of Earnshaw, that they were the 
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first to herald in a triumphant victory—the victory of 
an Earnshaw man. 

Just as the in-flowing tide covers with its strong, 
resistless force all the various discrepancies which 
make up the shore, so the great waves of enthusiasm 
sweeping through the hall hid from view all personal 
differences and petty disagreements, making that 
mixed concourse of men one in mind and heart—for 
the few hours they were under its spell. 

Frances Carroll felt the same thrill of excitement 
which had come over her at the meeting which had 
ended so disastrously a few weeks before; the same 
exhilarating sense of belonging to a crowd of men 
whose purposes were decided, and whose wills were 
determined to carry those purposes through, the same 
wild throbbing at the realization of life. 

When the waiting crowd began to sing, to familiar 
tunes, the political songs from the leaflets scattered 
amongst them—began to sing as Lancashire people 
will, with a spiritedness and swing which carries all 
before them, Frances joined in, impelled by an irre- 
sistible force. 

Indeed the enthusiasm was so intense that the 
least music-loving soul would have caught the 
infection ; much more, then, this girl with her glorious 
voice, and her passionate love of song. ‘ 

The audience was for the most part composed of 
men, and their deep, musical voices—the Earnshaw 
people are renowned for their power of singing— 
formed a powerful background for Frances Carroll’s 
clear, flute-like tones, which soared above them. 

Those near at hand paused to listen ; but she sang 
on unheeding, with such verve that they were com- 
pelled to join in again, almost against their will. 
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At the close of the first song wild cheers arose, 
which were only to be redoubled after the second ; 
her strong, sweet voice seemed to inspire, by its 
influence, the whole great hall. 

Many a man asked his neighbour,— 

“Who's yon lass up on th’ platform?” and many 
an “owd mill” hand answered proudly,— 

“Why yon’s aar duchess lass, hoo can sing an’ no 
mistak’.” 

But now there was a stir and bustle, those on the 
platform stood up and began to cheer as one by one 
the speakers came on. Soon the big hall was filled 
with a deafening sound of shouts and cheering, and 
as Richard Fenton was seen the intense excitement 
grew to a climax. 

_ “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” shouted a man at 
the other side of the hall, and the great crowd took up 
the song in one great wave. 

At first Frances Carroll did not join in; she would 
never think of singing such words for him, for the man 
who was nephew of the three old maids with whom 
she lived. 

But very soon the vast volume of sound was too 
much for her to withstand, and almost unconsciously 
she joined in. 

“He will never hear me, and I must sing,” she 
thought in her excitement. 

But Richard Fenton had heard ter voice in the gay 
songs, the meeting had been singing to pass the time, 
as he stood in the little anteroom making last arrange- 
ments with his chairman; had heard and been much 
elated thereby ; “she has come,” he thought, “she has 
come after all,” and he went on the platform feeling, 
that with her to listen, his speech could not fail. 
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He cast a hasty glance around to see where she 
was sitting, and then went forward to his seat by 
the table. 

. As the first line or two of the enthusiastic welcome 
rang out he listened in vain for her voice, but it was 
silent, and his heart sank absurdly ; but when at last 
it rang out full and clear, he raised his head, with the 
expression of one who had come forth that night 
conquering and to conquer. 

The wild excitement of the meeting was not to be 
checked, and it was indeed fully five minutes before 
any order could be restored. 

Richard, in his repeated bowing, had turned round 
to where Frances Carroll stood, turned and caught 
her eye ; she reddened, and looked down at the paper 
in her hand, and he faced his vast audience again with 
an exultant feeling in his heart. Would she have 
looked like that—if she had not cared? 

He looked across at Ralph Germaine te see if he 
had recognized the voice, and saw by the frown upon 
his face that he had. 

“« Ah! Germaine would not have had that disgusted 
expression if she had been singing for him,” he said 
to himself triumphantly. 

The preliminaries of the meeting were soon over ; 
and after a long-continued outburst of cheering the 
excited audience settled down to hear what their 
candidate had to say. 

Richard Fenton had never spoken better than he 
did that night—never had before, and never would 
again ; he. felt like one possessed; every word he 
spoke he knew was just the word he should have 
used, every sentence he framed he felt was exactly 
the one to appeal to his hearers; to-night, if never 
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again, he had the full command of the spell-bound 
room ; he could rouse their indignation, or excite their 
laughter at will, could make the discussion of prosy 
coming measures exciting, and the driest statistics 
full of interest ; nothing seemed impossible to him as 
he stood facing that sea of upturned, eager faces— 
most conscious of that one face behind. 

When at last he sat down his audience drew a long 
breath, as though released from some trance, and 
then there broke forth, as from one great voice, a 
mighty shout. For a few moments men lost all con- 
trol of themselves ; they cheered, clapped, threw up 
their caps, stood upon forms, stamped, shouted, as 
though, in choosing this candidate, they were helping 
to build up a mightier empire than that which 
reached its climax in the tower of Babel. 

For a while it seemed as though the tumult 
would never be stilled ; no sooner did there become 
a lull than the cheering broke again beyond all 
bounds. a 

The chairman, after several attempts to rise, sat on 
with a good-tempered, pleased expression, as though 
prepared to wait any length of time. 

Richard Fenton, who had risen again to his feet, 
looked at the excited crowd, whom he had so filled 
with wild enthusiasm, with heightened colour, and 
keen, steady eyes; a little smile hovered round his 
mouth, as with wholesome English pride he realized 
that this cheering was not all for a political party nor 
a party sentiment, but for him also! 

But what, above all, made his heart beat faster 
was the thought that Frances Carroll was there to 
hear the honour which men were willing to pay to 
him. 
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But now came the crucial time of questioning ; one 
after another asked his views on this point and that ; 
got their answers with good-natured conciseness, and 
were quickly silenced. 

At last, however, a man at the back of the 
hall asked a question, which not only was, but 
evidently was intended to be, exceedingly awkward 
to answer. 

“That comes from the opposition side,” whispered 
the chairman, with an apprehensive glance at the 
candidate. 

But Richard Fenton felt, to-night, equal to any 
emergency, and he rose to explain his views, upon this 
minor point, which he knew full well to be contrary 
to those of the majority of his audience, with a con- 
fident sense of power. 

He had hardly half-finished what he was saying, 
when a man, somewhere near his questioner, called 
out at the top of his voice, 

“Hi, maister, tha might just as weel say ‘boo’ to» 
a goose as tell us yon stuff.” 

The chairman groaned to himself; was the whole 
feeling of the meeting to be upset by one or two 
fools who ought never to have come? But Richard 
Fenton, beyond giving a little smile, took no heed, 
going on with his speech as though he had never 
heard. 

But this was not quite so satisfactory to the 
shouter as it might have been, therefore he called out 
again,— 

“Dosta yeer wod I say, maister? Thaa might as 
weel say ‘boo’ to a goose as talk rot like yorn 
to us!” 

At this repetition the crowd began to laugh, and 
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Richard saw that, in another moment, he would have 
lost ground difficult to recover. 

But just as a racehorse will rise gallantly to his 
last and highest fence,so Richard Fenton rose to 
this occasion. 

With a sudden inspiration he put up his hands on 
either side of his mouth, and, turning to the direction 
where the man was sitting, he shouted through 
them,— 

“ Boo!” 

The whole crowd gave one spontaneous yell of 
laughter, clapping and cheering their candidate to 
the very echo. 

When at last order was restored, Richard said 
coolly,— 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen, having settled 
the goose question, let us return to our subject.” 

Enthusiastic local papers prophesied next morning 
that the “boo” episode would win the election for 
Richard Fenton; anything so apt,so much to the 
point as his ready retort, had never been heard. 

Indeed his audience was wonderfully pleased. 
Nothing appeals to Lancashire taste more than a 
quick repartee, and few things give the Lancashire 
people more satisfaction than to see, as they say, 
“the biter bit.” 

No one, after that, asked any questions awkward 
to answer, and Dick sat down for the last time, 
feeling that he had, at least, not weakened his 
cause, 

Then followed the usual tedious resolutions, and 
votes of thanks, and finally the great meeting closed 
with a deep sense of satisfaction both to hearers and 
candidate. 
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“If you go on as you have begun, my boy, we 
shall win in a canter, I never heard a better speech,” 
said his elated chairman, as he shook hands with the 
young man, amid a buzz of congratulation from the 
speakers of the evening. 

The people, after a last outburst of cheering, had 
gone noisily down the stairs and into the open air ; 
many were their comments as they went. 

“ He con spaak weel, he con that.” 

“Vi, yon’s th’ chap for us; he'll be able to say 
summat when he gets into th’ Haase, and noan sit 
a’ th’ time like a dummy.” 

“Thaa are reet theer, Bob, he'll noan howd his 
tongue if he sees things going wrang, I'll warrant.” 

“An he’s one o’ us, bith mon. He’s noan one o’ 
them fine London fellys as just comes dawn for th’ 
election, an’ thinks he’s done a’ he needs for th’ 
constituency at oather times, when he sends a five- 
pound subscription! I mak’ naught o’ such loike ; 
gi’ mea lad o’ aar awn, as livés wi’ us, and knaws us 
fro’ back to edge.” 

“ Ay, ay, you're reet theer, lad ; get one o’ aar awn 
folk, an’ they knaw wod we want saying for us i’ th’ 
Haase.” 

“Tt seems to me yon chap ’ull both knaw wod we 
want, an’ how to set abaat getting it, too.” 

“Vi, he’s got a bit o’ gumption.” 

“He caught Ned Cunliffe weel wi’ his ‘boo, he 
did for sure.” 

“JT never heerd naught better done nor yon was. 
He up wi’ his hands afore a felly could say Jack 
Robinson.” 

“No! an’ I never saw a man more taken aback 
nor Ned were, when th’ maister took him at his 
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word,” said one of Richard Fenton’s workpeople 
with a laugh. “I’ve often heard young Dick afore, 
but I never heard him as sharp as yon.” 

“ Ay, an’ he made a grand speech, he did that!” 

These, and many other remarks were made, as the 
crowd good-naturedly hustled and jostled each other 
on their way out. But at last it melted away, dis- 
solving into little streams, as company parted from ‘ 
company at different corners of the street. 

Meanwhile, as soon as he could get away from his 
supporters, Richard Fenton went up to where his 
aunt and Frances Carroll were sitting. 

“Well, Dick, this will be something worth telling 
Susan and Martha,” Sarah Chadderton said, in a 
tone of pride, as he shook hands with them both. 

“T always thought a good deal of you, Dick !” 

“ He’s a fine lad!” quoted Frances, to herself. 

“T always did, for sure, and so do the other two 
but I never thought you could make a speech like 
that. Why, lad, I heard people say Gladstone him- 
self couldn’t have done better. For my own part, I 
can’t think he’d have done so well.” 

Dick laughed. 

“Come, come, Aunt Sarah, draw it a little milder. 
If only for the sake of Miss Carroll, who is simply 
longing to laugh, but is afraid of hurting your 
feelings.” . 

“Oh, she can do as she likes; it would only be © 
what you are doing if she does,” Sarah Chadderton 
answered a little huffily. 

When one pays a great compliment, which gives, 
besides, a little reflex glory to oneself, it is not 
exactly pleasing to have it received with ridicule and 
laughter, 
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“ Never mind them, Miss Chadderton, I quite agree 
with you. Gladstone was not in it at all,” said Ralph 
Germaine, with an amused glance at his friend. 

He had just come up, and, as Frances had greeted 
him more kindly than usual, he was in high spirits. 

“ There, now, you see, Dick, I am not the only one 
who thinks it of you! And Sir Ralph ought to know, 
if any one does, for he comes from London way him- 
self, and, I daresay, has often heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak.” 

“You wretch, I'll pay you out for this,” Richard 
whispered, as Ralph gravely bowed assent to Miss 
Chadderton’s remark. 

“ Richard’s far too modest, Miss Chadderton; I have 
often told him so.” 

“You are quite right, Sir Ralph, quite right. Oh, 
there is no need for you to laugh,” she added, as she 
caught sight of a look which Frances gave to her 
nephew. “ For all you make fun now, there was no 
one more pleased with his speech than you were, Miss! 
Why, she said, when you finished, it didn’t seem more 

-than five minutes since you began! And you were 
a good hour and a quarter, for I timed it by the clock 
yonder; but we may as well be going now, the 
crowd is pretty cleared away, and they’ll be thinking 
at home that something has happened, if we don’t 
look sharp.”. . 

Richard Fenton looked keenly at Frances as he 
said good-night. 

“ Did you really like it?” he said, in a very low 
voice. 

But Frances Carroll gave him no answer—in words. 

A keen sense of self-reproach rushed over her as 
she went up the quiet lane with Miss Sarah a few 
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moments later. During all that time of excitement 
she had never given a thought to the one who lay in 
his quiet grave far away from the wild shouts of men, 
to the one who had fallen in the place of the man 
who had spoken that evening in the strength of his 
youth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A FORGOTTEN PROMISE, 


T was half-past five, and the village of Raven- 

stone was beginning to be filled with the 

sounds of many voices, and the clatter of iron-bound 
clogs. 

Richard Fenton and his friend Germaine were 
coming quickly down the steep street on their way 
home; they had been all the afternoon trying to 
restore peace amongst a zealous, but disputant branch 
committee, and were due at a big meeting five miles 
away at half-past seven; therefore their time was very 
limited. 

As they turned quickly down a side-street, two girls, 
with their shawls over their heads in the usual Earn- 
shaw style, met them face to face. 

Ralph Germaine lost all presence of mind as he 
saw them; if the sight of Frances Carroll working 
at her looms had been a shock to him, the sight 
of her in shawl and clogs, out-of-doors in broad 
daylight, outraged every feeling of propriety he 
possessed. 

He gasped something incoherent in reply to her 
cool “Good afternoon, Ralph,” and then hurried on 
with heightened colour, as though by hastening his 
steps he could escape even the memory of what he 
had seen, 
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“Miss Carroll, in her working clothes, has been too 
much for you, Germaine,” Dick said, in a second or 
two, with an amused laugh. 

Ralph did not reply, but hurried on at even a 
greater rate. 

“T say, you need not walk quite so fast! There 
is no fear of her pursuing you, old fellow.” 

“Fenton, it is hateful! I never thought Frances 
Carroll would forget everything so much as to 
walk up a street amongst all those people—like 
that !” 

“ But what would you like her towear? A smart, 
tailor-made gown? She would look far more con- 
spicuous if she did.” 

“Dick, I tell you it’s hateful of her! What right 
has she to lower herself like that ?” 

“My dear Germaine, you may as well face the fact 
that Miss Carroll has become an ordinary weaver, 
and, being one, she has sufficient sense to wear a 
weaver’s clothes.” 

“T wish I had never seen the girl ; she has been the 
curse of my life ever since I knew her,” Ralph cried 
passionately. “If someone had told mea year ago 
that she would be walking about with a shawl over 
her head, talking and laughing with a common mill- 
girl, who very likely is not as good as she might be, 
Loa 

“ Be a little cooler, Germaine, be a little cooler ; 
remember you’re not the only man who intends to 
have Frances Carroll for a wife! However, if it is 
any consolation for you, I can guarantee the perfect 
respectability of the girl she was with.” 

Then suddenly ening his half-laughing tone, he 


added gravely,— 
Z2 
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“She was the sister of David Ingham, the man 
who was killed on Barton Moor.” 

“There you are again! Frances used to talk to 
him as if he were her equal—to him, an uncouth, 
uneducated lout! Of course, I’m sorry for the poor 
fellow, and all that, but when I think of Frances 
Carroll’s way of treating him, it makes me wild, 
Fenton, simply wild.” 

“By-the-bye, you know I warned you when you 
were here before, that she would probably get into 
some kind of bother with him ; and I imagine she 
was rather involved when he died.” 

There was something in Richard’s voice which 
attracted his companion’s attention. 

“What do you mean, Dick?” he asked sharply. 

“ Well, I rather think, from something he said just 
at the last, that she had half-promised to marry him, 
or that he fancied so, at any rate.” 

“ How dare you say such an insulting thing about 
her, Fenton? Frances Carroll promise to marry a 
Lancashire weaver! Oh, you are mad, perfectly 
mad !” 

“You had better ask her, and then you will know 
for certain,” Dick said, with a short laugh. 

“J will ask her, then! Iwill go up and ask her 
now. It isa vile thing to say about her, Fenton, and 
you shall apologize for it—or I will never speak to 
you again,” he spluttered. 

“Oh! certainly I will,’ Richard answered lightly. 

Then he added, slowly,— 

“Tf you find what I say is not true.” 

Ralph Germaine turned with a half-muttered curse 
and started for the old farm where Frances lived, in a 
perfect fury of anger. 
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What right had she to allow people to talk of her 
like that? he thought, as he walked rapidly up the 
hill, What right had she to lower hegself as no 
other girl had lowered herself before ? 

He was not a vindictive nor a resentful man by 
nature, but now he felt bitterly that there would be 
some kind of compensation in making the girl suffer 
a little of what he was suffering, if ever she should 
become his wife. 

He told Miss Sarah somewhat abruptly, when she 
opened the farmhouse door, that he wished to speak 
to Miss Carroll for a few moments alone, and she 
showed him into their “best room,” and left him 
there, with the plea of fetching Frances. 

Miss Sarah, although so exceedingly talkative, had 
a certain shrewdness which warned her when to be 
silent, and she saw now that something was wrong 
with the young man. 

“What could be the matter?” she wondered, as 
she went upstairs. 

“ Frances, you had better make haste and come 
down ; there’s Sir Ralph Germaine wants to see you 
at once, and, judging from his looks, which, after all, 
as Susan says, are deceitful, I should say he wasn’t 
in the best of tempers.” 

A few moments afterwards Frances Carroll went 
into the room where Ralph was impatiently walking 
backwards and forwards. 

His face softened as he saw the girl, whose pretty 
gown showed no sign of the hard-working day just 
passed ; so she might have looked in the old hall at 
Carroll in times gone by; so she might look in his 
own home in days to come, 

“You want to see me, Ralph?” she said 
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inquiringly. “Ihope it is nothing which will take 
long, for I am really dreadfully hungry,” she added, 
with her. familiar little laugh. 

Ralph Germaine hesitated for a moment; it felt 
very different to confront Frances as he saw her now, 
to what it would have done in the clothes which were 
a symbol of her folly. How could he insult her by 
asking the question which he had told Richard 
Fenton he would? How could he make the fierce 
accusation which he had planned as he came up the 
hill in his fury? _He began to wish that his temper 
had not overpowered him to the extent that it had; 
to wish that he were sitting down to his dinner with 
Dick Fenton, rather than standing in that quiet, little 
room, with the grave, inquiring eyes of Frances 
Carroll fixed upon him. 

“ Well, Ralph, what do you want ?” 

He did not speak, but moved the books about on 
the table—whose polish was the pride of Martha’s 
heart—in an embarrassed way, which aggravated 
Frances not a little. 

Then suddenly she exclaimed, half-frightened by 
his manner,— 

“There is nothing the matter at Carroll; you 
have not come to tell me bad news?” 

“Oh! no; they are all well, for anything I know 
to the contrary. It was nothing of that kind that 
brought me here.” 

“ Then what did?” she asked impatiently. 

“ What a splendid view you have from here!” 

“ Really, Ralph!” 

“No, Frances, I say, don’t go! I will tell you 
all about it; it was something Dick Fenton said 
which put me into a towering rage, and I told 
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him I would come at once and ask you if it were 
true.” 

“Something Mr. Fenton said—about me?” 

rit Ce 

“Ah! Well you had better tell me what it was,” 
she said, with rather heightened colour. 

“He said— Look here, Frances, I know you will 
be angry at what I am going to say—I am myself— 
but you must remember I am not telling you what I 
think, but what he does.” 

“Oh! I wish you would tell me and have done 
with it.” 

What could Richard Fenton have said about her 
to make Ralph so nervous and unlike himself? 

“T must say, too, that I told him I should expect 
an apology, and he answered coolly, ‘he should be 
glad enough to apologize if his words proved to be 
untrue. Untrue! As if there could be a word of 
truth in them.” 

He stamped his foot impatiently as he finished, 
and Frances Carroll stared at him in astonish- 
ment. 

_“ What can he have said about me to make you so 
angry? I thought I had shocked you so much 
already that you would not be even surprised at 
anything else you heard.” 

“You remember that weaver fellow who was 
killed a few weeks ago?” 

“ Remember David ?” 

“Ah! Yes, his name was David, I think, Would 
you have married him if he had not happened to die 
that night ?” 

“Would I have married him? Really, Ralph, I 
don’t know what you mean.” 
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She drew herself up, with a proud little gesture he 
knew so well; then, with a sudden change in her 
voice, she went on,— 

“ Did Mr. Fenton tell you that?” 

Ralph Germaine was an intensely honourable man, 
and even in this crisis he could not do an unfair 
thing to his rival, angry as he was, though he saw 
what the result of allowing Frances to believe such a 
thing would be. 

“No, he did not exactly say that,” he answered 
shortly. 

Frances gave a sigh of relief; she had felt for the 
moment that her faith in a man was gone. 

“ Then what did he say ?” 

“ He told me that you had made this David some 
kind of promise that night, which the fellow, at 
any rate, had taken to mean that you would be his 
wife.” 

She almost lost the words he spoke, so low were 
they. 

“How could he say such a thing?” she began 
indignantly ; then she suddenly faltered and hid her 
face with her hands. 

“ Frances, what is the matter? You don’t think 
that I believe it, do you?” Ralph cried, aghast at the 
effect of his words. 

She looked at him with scorn in her big eyes. 

“As if I cared what you think, Ralph. But 
David 

She broke off as if a flash of memory had 
struck her dumb, She saw again the stormy 
midnight, with its gleams of moonlight, the long 
stretches of lonely road, and the face she would 
never see again; she stood once more within the 
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dark shadow of the barn, watching, with frightened 
eyes, for the reappearance of the figure behind 
the wall; she remembered the horror which she 
felt when David spoke of going up to George 
Chadderton, and the relief which came over her 
when he desisted upon her making some vague 
promise. 

It had never occurred to the girl to wonder what 

‘that promise, which had such a magical effect, might 
be. But now its full significance rushed over her, as 
water at flood-time rushes over green fields; she 
thought of his subtle alteration in manner after it was 
made ; of the strange, triumphant ring in his voice ; 
and the air of self-confidence with which he had told 
Richard Fenton that she could be safely left with 
him. She even remembered his very words, which 
at the time she had not understood, and so had given 
little heed. 

“Hoo’s promised as I shall allus tak care on 
her.” 

Always take care of her! What could that mean, 
unless that he had got her to promise to be his wife ? 
And five minutes after that promise was made, he 
was dead ! 

It was characteristic of Frances Carroll that it was 
the pathos of it all which she felt first; the sad 
thought of a life suddenly cut short, just as. its 
dreams had reached fulfilment. She quite forgot for 
the moment the awkwardness for her if David 
Ingham had lived. She realized just then the great 
and—as it must have seemed to him, until that 
evening—the hopeless love he had had for her ; and 
instinct told her what the joy of that fatally short 
delusion must have been to him. 
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“Oh! poor, poor David!” she said half-aloud. 

“What did you say, dear? That there is not a 
word of truth in it all? Of course, I know that; I 
only wanted you to say so.” 

Frances Carroll looked at him with a proud, half- 
defiant expression. 

“I did not say so, Ralph,” she answered very 
distinctly. 

“ Frances, what do you mean ?” 

“Mr. Fenton was perfectly right; I did make a 
promise to David Ingham.” 

“Frances! But there are many kinds of promises. 
You never promised to be his wife?” he spoke, in 
an assertive voice, as though to convince both 
himself and her of the utter foolishness of the 
idea; but he looked at her a little anxiously all the 
same. 

“ But I did, Ralph.” 

It seemed to her, in the hurry of the moment, 
that the least she could do was to stand by 
the promise she had unconsciously made to the 
man who had risked and lost his life in her 
service. 

If he were within hearing, if he knew what was 
going on in the world he had left, surely it would be 
some little pleasure for him to know that she 
admitted herself to be his promised wife; that she 
owned the truthfulness of the charge which Sir 
Ralph brought against her. 

“It may amuse you to joke about such a thing, 
Frances, but it is a serious matter with me, I assure 
you.” 

“And supposing it is with me too; what 
then ?” 
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“What then? I would never willingly speak to 
you again ;” then suddenly he exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate appeal,— 

“Oh! France, France, how can you treat me 
£02” 

“T tell you, Sir Ralph, upon my word of honour, I 
promised to be David Ingham’s wife.” 

For a moment he stared at her proud, disdainful 
face in speechless indignation ; then his temper broke 
all bounds, 

“Tf you had not told me that yourself, nothing 
could have made me believe it. How dared you 
to make such a wicked promise, Frances Carroll? 
How could you sink to the level of a man like 
that? Good heavens! how you must have lowered 
yourself before he ever thought of asking you. 
And all this time, while you have been—been 
flirting —and—making love—Ugh!—to this com- 
mon working man, I have been fool enough to 
believe that you were deciding upon an answer 
to the question I asked the night before I left. 
How could you degrade yourself like this? what 
right had you? I tell you, Frances Carroll, I 
would rather marry one of these mill-girls to- 
morrow than have you for a wife. Have you fora 
wife! I 3 

He stopped, partly because of the look upon the 
girl’s face, partly because his temper refused to find 
more words, 

Frances was white even to her very lips with 
rage. z 

“Oh, I wish I were a man,” she gasped,—“ I wish 
I were a man!” 

She stood for a moment more; then, as though it 
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were impossible to find words, she turned and went 
quickly out of the room, leaving Ralph Germaine 
alone in that best room of which the Miss Chadder- 
tons were so proud. 

The next day Sir Ralph, shaking from his feet the 
dust of the hatefully democratic Lancashire, went 
back to his home in Kent. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
AN ELECTION DAY, 


HE Earnshaw election was to take place on 

the Monday, and on the Sunday night 

Richard Fenton went up to the farm to see his 

aunts for the last time before the final fight took 
place. 

He looked round for Frances as soon as he 
entered the room, but she was not there; Sarah 
was, however, and given as usual to conversa- 
tion. 

“So Sir Ralph has gone, they say? He came up 
here all of a fluster on Friday night wanting to see 
Frances, and I fancy they must have had some 
words, for in a bit Frances marches upstairs in a nice 
temper, I can tell you; and Sir Ralph goes down 
the garden path with his head in the air, as proud as 
you please. I’m fair sorry about it all, for he’d have 
made her a good husband, and there’s neither sense 
nor reason in her staying on in the mill. But she’s 
that masterful there’s no saying anything to her. 
Oh, there you are, Frances, was Susan asleep when 
you left her ?” 

“No, Miss Sarah; she seems in such terrible 
pain. Surely she will die to-night,” the girl answered, 
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her eyes full of tears. “It is dreadful to see her like 
this.” 

“ She'll never die till you're member for Earnshaw, 
Dick ; she’s said she shouldn't all along,” Martha 
said with a sob. 

“ She asked me to send you up, Miss Sarah.” 

“ Then I’ll go at once ; you'll be here when I come 
down, Dick ?” ‘ 
“JT think we had better say good-night before you 

go, Aunt Sarah, I cannot stay many minutes.” 

Then as he shook hands with the old woman he 
added,— 

“You had better wish me success. The next time 
you see me I shall be either in or out.” 

“Oh! you'll be in right enough, no fear about 
that. Susan’s as sure as sure can be that you'll win. 
And I always think God lets them that is dying 
often see a bit beforehand. Bring up that broth, 
Martha, and look sharp about it. Good-night, lad, 
good-night.” ; 

Martha hurried away as she was told, and Frances 
was left standing alone with Dick. 

“So Germaine has gone?” 

“T suppose so,” she answered, with a tightening of 
her lips. 

He looked at her keenly for a moment or two, 
and then with a total change in his tone he 
went on,— 

“You have not wished me success to-morrow, Miss 
Carroll.” 

‘Have leno « 

“ No, and I want you to before I go.” 

A jug of Miss Sarah’s famous home-brewed ale 
was standing on the table, and—half to hide a 
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sudden sense of embarrassment, half in a spirit of 
fun—she reached a glass from the corner cupboard 
behind her, and filled it full to the brim. 

“This is to the success of the cause to-morrow,” 
she cried, holding the glass high above her head. 

Then, with a demure little nod, she touched the 
glass with her lips, and put it down upon the 
table. 

“Oh, bother the cause! I want you to wish me, 
Richard Fenton, success,” he exclaimed impatiently, 
putting his hands upon her shoulders. 

Frances looked down upon the floor and did not 
speak ; something in his voice told her that more 
was meant than success in a mere election. Oh! 
why had both the Miss Chaddertons gone upstairs ? 
Oh! how she wished, she wished they—yet did she 
wish they would come? As these thoughts rushed 
through her mind she felt, with a thrill, that Richard 
Fenton was looking at her as no man had ever looked 
at her before. 

“ Come, Frances, I am waiting,” he said abruptly, 
the pressure of his hands becoming heavier. “No, 
don’t mutter like that ; look me in the face, and tell 
me! You do wish it me, my—Frances,” he added, 
almost in a whisper. : 

Then, in a quick, decisive way, which was one of 
her great charms, she raised her head and fixed her 
eyes upon his— 

“T wish you success—to-morrow, Richard Fenton,” 
she said, with a little nod of her head, as though 
defying him to put any other meaning upon her 
words. 

“Then I shall win! I shall win more than an 
election,” he exclaimed, with a triumphant ring in his 
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voice. Then, hearing the sound of steps, he whispered 
hurriedly,— 

“ Good-night, dear girl, good-night !” and went to- 
wards the door. 

“What! you here yet? Well, there’s no trusting 
folks, it seems. You were going in a minute when 
I went upstairs?” 

In the bustle that followed upon Sarah Chadder- 
ton’s arrival Frances escaped to her room upstairs. 

“Oh! I hate him, I hate him; -how dare he 
speak and look like that?” she said, over and over 
again, as she walked rapidly up and down her 
room. 

“Yet I wished him success! Supposing he does 
win to-morrow, what then?” she said to herself, as 
she got into bed that night ; then she buried her face 
in her pillow, and refused to think any more. 

All the next day the spirit of the election was in 
the very air of Ravenstone; everyone felt that, in 
voting and working for Richard Fenton, they were 
voting and working for themselves. Was he not 
their own man, born and brought up in their midst, 
he and his fathers before him? 

In the village street people stood and walked 
about, cheering—or hooting—the arrival of each 
fresh conveyance laden with voters; red and blue 
flags rivalled in colour the gay posters which flaunted 
on every hoarding, and all bore an unusual air of 
festivity. 

Frances Carroll went to her work as usual, for the 
buzz of the mills filled the valley of Earnshaw as 
though nothing else could have power to compete 
with them in engrossing the people; it was only at 
meal-times that the lads could rush into the streets 
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shouting, cheering, jostling, eager to take part in what 
Was going on. 

It much surprised Frances to see that the great 
majority of the people went stolidly home to 
their breakfasts and dinners as though it were but 
an ordinary day, paying little heed to the bustle and 
confusion through which they passed; she had no 
experience to tell her that their time came when the 
long hours of work were over; and the great engines 
still. 

She herself was full of excitement; she listened 
eagerly to every detail which circulated through the 
mill ; she knew which places were considered safe, 
and which were doubtful; which part of the con- 
stituency was expected to vote blue, and which 
pinned its faith to the red ; and every scrap of news 
she could glean which was favourable to the cause of 
Richard Fenton she took home to the farm on the 
hill, where three old maids waited in patience for 
what the result of the voting might be. 

But the weavers in th’ owd mill shed thought that 
th’ Duchess lass was much lacking in interest. 

“Hoo ne’er ses naught,” said many a one. 

“Nay, but happen hoo hearkens th’ more,” retorted 
the few who were shrewder than their fellows. 

So the morning wore away to afternoon, and the 
afternoon faded into evening. 

“My dear, I’ve heard of something that will just 
suit you,” Sarah Chadderton said, as Frances came in 
at the close of the day’s work. “Mr. Lord is going 
to drive his wife up to Mainways to hear the poll 
declared, and she’s been up to say if you would like 
to go there’s plenty of room for you. It will be a 
grand sight, and no mistake; all Earnshaw will be 
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there—you’ll never have seen the like of it before, I'll 
be bound.” 

Frances hesitated a moment or two, whilst she 
wondered whether she should go or not. She would 
like it immensely, there was no doubt about that ; 
the Lords she knew to be kindly, quiet people, who 
would not expect her to talk or make herself agree- 
able to them; and a drive at night, even in the 
homely trap of a small manufacturer, was not 
without a charm for this girl who loved horses so 
well; then there would be the great crowd, the 
great, cheering, hooting crowd which would ever 
grow in size, ever thrill with excitement until the 
consummation of the day was reached, and the 
poll declared ; and against all these alluring tempta- 
tions to go there was—Richard Fenton! Supposing 
he should happen to see her there ; would he not 
think her, after last night, utterly lacking in dignity 
to be pushed and hustled in the midst of a mass of 
men and women, merely for the sake of hearing five 
or six minutes sooner whether, or no, her wish had 
come true? 

No! not even for the fun and excitement of the 
thing would she risk that. 

“Well, there’s no accounting for some folks! I 
thought you’d have jumped at the idea—TI did 
indeed. Why, you'll never have the same chance 
again as long as you live, lass. A Lancashire 
crowd’s worth going a mile or two to see, I can tell 
you; besides hearing Dick’s election declared out 
before them all!” 

“Will there be a very great crowd ?” 

“ A very great crowd? There will be more people 
in Mainways than ever were there before, since it 
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was built. But, however, if you don’t want to go, I 
daresay the Lords can find plenty that do.” 

“T do want to go, though, very much indeed, Miss 
Sarah,” she exclaimed quickly. 

How foolish it was for her to think that he could 
by any possibility single her out in a crowd like 
that ? 

“Then why couldn’t you say so at once?” retorted 
Sarah Chadderton, her temper still rather ruffled by 
the way which her news had been received. 

Two hours later Frances was driving up the long, 
house-bordered road which led from Ravenstone, to 
the town where the thought of all Earnshaw was 
concentrated ; they were by no means the only ones 
who were going to hear the poll declared ; all the 
evening a stream of men and lads had been flowing 
towards Mainways, yet its supply seemed as great as 
ever ; carts and carriages, dog-carts and wagonettes, 
went at varied paces up the road, all in the same 
direction, laden with those who wished to see without 
exertion; bell-ringing steam-trams hurried by, ever 
and anon, full to overflowing as they went. Sarah 
Chadderton had been right when she said there 
would be more people in Mainways than had ever 
been there before. 

As they drew nearer the town, and the crowd grew 
greater and greater, Frances Carroll became more 
and more excited; she looked from side to side, 
with shining eyes and reddened cheeks. 

Everything she saw only roused her spirit more ; 
the earnest, expectant faces of the men who walked 
steadily along the pathway towards their goal; the 
light-headed, cheering throngs who passed in the 
numerous conveyances; the flags, the hoardings, 
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nay, the very air itself, all seemed to exhilarate the 
girl almost to intoxication. 

But when they got into Mainways they soon found 
that their dog-cart was of little use, did they wish to 
reach the centre of action; the chief streets were 
closed for traffic, only those on foot could use 
them. 

“Well, I never thought of anything like this,” 
Mr. Lord exclaimed, wiping his face with his 
handkerchief, “What had we better do, Mary 
Ann?” 

Mrs. Lord was a woman of decision. 

“Put up the horse at ‘The One to Many, and 
we'll get out and see what’s to be seen. There’s no 
sense in turning back within a stone’s throw of it all, 
is there now, Miss Carroll?” 

Frances declared with enthusiasm that there 
certainly was not ; so in a few minutes more they had 
left the cart at the inn, and were walking up the steep 
main street. 

It wanted an hour or two to the earliest time the 
poll could be declared, and though thousands of 
people were passing up and down, yet there was not 
the determination to reach a given point which 
constitutes the real danger of a crowd. 

So, with the exception of some good-natured 
pushing and jostling, Frances and her companions 
had no unpleasantness or difficulty in getting along. 
As they came nearer the old hall, where the counting 
was taking place, the crowd certainly grew denser, 
and their pace was more or less retarded ; but still 
no obstruction blocked their path which a little 
patience could not vanquish ; thus slowly, ever more 
slowly, they worked their way through to the place 
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where Thomas Lord had determined to take his 
stand, 

He was a long-headed man, quick to see an 
advantage and equally quick to seize it; he knew 
well enough that on the other side of the wide, square- 
like street, in which the hall stood, was a shop, which 
boasted of iron railings to protect its windows at 
night, and it was upon one of these window ledges, 
with the railings for support, that he intended to stand 
with his two companions, 

With steady perseverance he won his way step by 
step, his wife and Frances following close behind, 
until at last they reached the desired window. 

“We shall have a goodish bit to wait, no doubt,” 
he said, with much self-satisfaction,as he helped them 
up ; “ but it’s worth it, it is that. We could not have 
had a better place, not if we’d paid for it in hard 
cash.” 

By degrees the crowd grew denser and denser, 
until at last the street was packed from side to side 
with a mass of cheering, shouting, singing men and 
women. 

Then Frances saw the advantage of her somewhat 
uncomfortable position ; to be down, on this breathless 
evening, amongst those hot, struggling people, seeing 
nothing, pushing others as they pushed her, merely 
for the sake of retaining some small foothold, half- 
suffocated by heat, almost choked by dust — even 
she, with all her love of adventure, shrank from the 
thought of such discomfort. 

“We're lucky to have got here, Thomas,” Mrs. 
Lord said, in a little while, as she put her other arm 
round the iron railing, to somewhat ease her cramped 
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“Ves, it would have been rough work down there; 
it looks to me, once you got in, it would be bad 
getting out again, without damage. Though I wish 
we could have found a bit better place for you, Miss 
Carroll.” 

“Oh, it is worth any discomfort. I would not 
have missed it for worlds,’ she answered, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

She had quite forgotten, in her excitement, her 
fear of being seen by Richard Fenton, she felt her- 
self to be so small a unit in this noisy crowd that 
she never realized that she was standing in a most 
conspicuous place. 

“Eh, Thomas, look at that poor, frightened child. 
I call it wicked to bring out a mere baby on 
a night like this. By the way that half-frantic 
woman a bit behind keeps struggling and calling 
out I should say she was its mother. Poor 
thing, she'll not get to it again once she’s got 
separated !” 

“And serve her right too; what business had 
she to bring a child like that?” Mr, Lord re- 
torted. 

Frances looked in the direction in which the 
indignant woman pointed, and saw a scared, white- 
faced child held in the arms of a man, who seemed 
more hot and excited than even an election would 
warrant. 

“ Poor little thing! it does not seem particularly 
safe with its father.” 

As the expected hour drew nearer, the crowd 
became every minute more welded together into one 
hot, heaving mass; those on the outskirts were 
determined to reach the centre of attraction, those 
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who were there would, for the most part, have given 
much could they have got away from it. 

The cheering and hooting which had been going 
on all the evening died away into hoarse shouts, and 
the shouts into murmurs. At the lighted, upper 
windows of the town-hall, anxious men looked out 
now and again upon the struggle below them, and 
went back to watch the counting with doubtful 
thoughts. 

“God help those who get down!” Mrs. Lord said, 
in an awestruck voice, as she watched from her 
vantage ground. 

Frances had never lost sight of the child since first 
it had been pointed out, it seemed to have some 
kind of fascination for her ; she almost felt as though 
in some mysterious way shewas responsible for its well- 
being. The half-drunken father got more and more 
aggressive towards those about him; as they pushed 
close he tried to push, and hit blindly back, first 
the unlucky child was held on this arm, then on that, 
until it was terrified beyond measure. Frances could 
see how it cried and sobbed from where she stood, 
though she could hear nothing; and she quivered 
with indignation and pain as she watched the poor, 
helpless little thing. If angry looks and thoughts 
could have killed the father he would have dropped 
where he stood. 

At last, to her horror, she saw the man furiously 
strike a young quarryman, who was pressed against 
him by the crowd behind; the muscular fellow 
immediately returned a blow, and the other, letting 
the child do what it would, left loose and began to 
fight—as well as he could for the crush—with his 
opponent, the child clinging to his neck, 
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“Oh! you brute! you brute! you will kill it!” 
Frances cried wildly, and in another moment, to the 
utter consternation of the worthy Lords, she swung 
herself down from the railing, and in a perfect passion 
of anger began trying in vain to fight her way through 
to the child, to whose aid she felt she must go, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A GREAT CROWD. 


ICHARD FENTON had spent a most busy 
day ; he had hurried from outpost to outpost, 
encouraging the faint-hearted, smoothing away the 
difficulties of the over-zealous, subduing the too 
enthusiastic, and correcting the too ardent of his 
helpers. He had driven from polling centre to 
polling centre, perpetually bowing to the cheers 
of supporters, utterly ignoring the hoots of adver- 
saries ; always showing the confident air of a 
victor, whatever his private doubts as to conquest 
might be. 

By the time that he went up at night to Mainways 
he was thoroughly tired ; yet, even then, he had to 
keep the same bright cheerfulness of manner, and 
the same careless expression of face as though either 
victory or defeat would be a matter of no im- 
portance. 

Hour after hour that wearisome counting went on 
without a break. 

“Will: they never have done?” he asked his 
opponent, with a laugh, as they passed one another 
on the stairs. 

Now and again he went to the wide-open window 
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to look down upon the great crowd below, always 
careful not to be seen in return. 

It was the third or fourth time of thus coming to 
glance out, that he caught sight of Frances Carroll 
standing head and shoulders above the crowd, at the 
opposite side of the road. 

At first he could hardly believe that his eyes saw 
truly ; it seemed incredible that she should be there. 
But when he remembered her love of excitement, 
and her almost childish pleasure in the sight of a 
crowd, he began to think that her being at Mainways 
at such a time, on such a night, was the most likely 
thing in the world. It was characteristic of Richard 
Fenton that he never once thought that the girl’s 
presence there might be due to him, or to the 
possibility of his triumph, in which she might like to 
share. 

When once he had seen her, he could only with 
the greatest difficulty keep away from the window. 

“You seem fond of looking out, Fenton,” said one 
of the young men, his friends. 

“My dear fellow, one must have a little air, or 
suffocate on a night like this,’ he answered 
evasively. 

But soon the growing size, and the increasing 
danger of the great mass of people outside, began at 
first to be whispered about, then openly discussed 
amongst the favoured few in the town-hall. 

If it got much bigger, or the strain became much 
more intense, the result all felt would be dangerous 
if not fatal to life. Yet what could they, what could 
anybody, do to stop it? 

It has been wisely said that, when a great concourse 
of people are in one place, no earthly power can 
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govern them, the government must come from the 
crowd itself; and these men and officials watched 
the ever-increasing crush with a sense of utter 
powerlessness to help. 

Richard Fenton began to feel seriously uneasy ; if 
a jam really took place what would become of the 
girl who clung to her precarious position just across 
the road; supposing she were swept down in the 
awful struggle, what could he do? 

Though only a street divided them, yet they 
seemed as far apart, for all practical purposes, as the 
two poles. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, “why should I be 
so sure that the worst will come to the worst? If it 
does I will do something, if it does not, well and 
good !” 

But as he came to watch her once he saw, to his 
surprise, that her expression had changed from 
pleased, wide-eyed excitement to anger and disgust, 
and, following the direction in which her . face 
was fixed, he too saw the child and its incapable 
father. . 

“What possesses people to bring children to a 
thing like this?” he said to himself, with a careless 
shrug of his shoulders. 

But just then his attention was called away. 

“The Inspectors afraid there’s going to be a 
terrible crush outside; if once they get panic- 
stricken nothing can save them,” said the other 
candidate, with an anxious look, as Richard came 
over to whete they were standing. 

“We are doing what we can to get them away 
from the outskirts, and we’re not allowing any more 
to come into the street. As long as they keep good- 
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tempered and quiet, it will be all right, and I just 
came to tell whichever of you gentlemen gets 
returned, that you must talk, and keep them amused 
until we’ve lessened the pressure from outside. If 
once they think of going, and find they can’t move, 
there'll be a panic, and then God help the poor 
creatures ; we can do nothing !” 

“If only the counting were finished,” sighed the 
other candidate. 

Richard Fenton did not speak ; he had listened to 
the Inspector’s. words with a strange sinking of 
heart ; if the crowd by any chance did take fright 
what would become of Frances Carroll? how could 
he get to her help? he would be simply powerless. 
The only thing, as the man said, was to keep the 
mass interested and amused until the pressure was 
removed from outside ; but what a terribly difficult 
task that would be, Richard realized more and 
more, 

Whichever of the candidates were successful, the 
supporters of the defeated one would be more 
inclined to work their way out, than listen to the 
words of the man, against whom they had been 
fighting, however brilliant he might be; and if 
they once began to struggle, the results would 
be more appalling than he cared to think of, 
even if Frances had not been there. If he were 
returned how could he be jocular? how could he 
keep a mass of people laughing, interested, good- 
tempered, for a certain length of time, knowing 
that in all probability the very life of the girl he 
loved depended upon his so doing? He felt as 
though the very thought of it paralyzed his powers 
of speech, 
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He heard the Inspector’s parting words as though 
in a dream,— 

“I must go back to my post. You understand 
how it rests with you, gentlemen, to avert this awful 
disaster? They say the counting is nearly done now: 
Only keep those people quiet for half an hour longer 
and I will be responsible for their safety. But you 
must remember that if they struggle to get out as 
they are, the result will be fatal.” 

He turned hurriedly away as he spoke, and 
Richard Fenton went again to the window. 

To his unspeakable horror there was no Frances 
to be seen clinging to the railing of the opposite 
shop. 

He never forgot the awfulness of the suspense 
he went through as he looked round in vain for 
her. 

Terrible conjectures ran through his mind; she 
was gone! Surely she had never been so mad as to 
try to work her way out of a crowd like that? No, 
even she, impulsive as she was, would not think of 
attempting that. Perhaps, then, she had fainted, and 
slipped down amongst the crowd, who would be cruel, 
just because they could be nothing else ; he turned 
livid as the ghastly thought came to his mind ; very 
likely even now she was being crushed and trampled 
upon. 

But in a moment he recovered himself; the two 
elderly people, by whom she had stood, would never 
look so anxiously beyond, if she lay helpless at 
their feet. 

Then, as he glanced over the crowd to find her, he 
noticed that the child she had watched so long was 
not to be seen, and in a second the truth flashed 
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upon him. Frances had seen the child fall, and in 
her warm-hearted, heedless way, had started to its 
rescue. 

The daylight had fast faded into night, but illumin- 
ated shops, hanging lamps, and torches made night 
almost into day again. Knowing now where to look, 
he was not long in catching sight of her struggling 
and battling with the crowd, as a swimmer fights 
and beats against an overwhelming tide; even from 
where he stood, he could see that the strain was 
becoming too great for her; if she fell in that unsee- 
ing, unthinking, unfeeling crowd, human help would 
be in vain. 

Something must be done, and that at once. 

He turned to several of his supporters—for the 
most part young men—who stood near him. 

“J have just seen a girl I know, by herself, in 
that awful crowd; we must get her out some 
way or other; who will come?” he said breath- 
lessly. 

“The only way you can do, sir, is to hold on 
one behind the other, and force your way through 
with a rush. I did it once,” said a sympathizing 
policeman at the door, “and I shouldn’t like to do 
it again either,” he added to himself, as he saw 
them start. 

When Frances Carroll, in her indignation and pity, 
jumped down from her standing-place, to go to the 
help of the child, she had no idea what would be the 
result. 

But she soon was to learn. When she got, by 
dint of much fighting, a very little way into the 
swaying mass of men and women, she saw how 
hopeless a task it was; if ill were to befall the child, 
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it would have time to be trampled and crushed 
beyond recognition before she could get anywhere 
near it. 

Before she had struggled a little farther she saw 
how utterly insane she had been to attempt the 
impossible, for she knew by now how utterly 
impracticable it was. 

But when she would willingly have turned 
back she found that that way was closed against 
her too; she could get neither in nor out; indeed 
she could hardly tell in which direction she 
wanted to go, the people pressed and squeezed so 
much, 

“Oh, I wish you would not push like this!” she 
cried, impatiently, to a great, strong man who 
leaned against her. 

“Nay, lass, there’s no use i’ being angry; it’s 
noan me as is pushing thee, it’s th’ folk behind; I 
cornd help mysel,” he answered, in a good-natured 
way. 

“ But I cannot breathe,” she protested. 

“An’ I cornd help thee to; tha shouldst ha’ 
stayed awhoam, lass ; this is noan th’ place for such 
like as thee.” 

Poor Frances said no more, partly because she 
saw it was futile to complain, partly because she had 
no strength to spare in talking. It took, indeed, all 
the power she had to keep upon her feet, and, little 
as she knew of the inner working of crowds, instinct 
told her that it would be fatal to fall. And yet she 
felt she had so little strength to stand; until she 
came to test it thus she had no idea how the long, 
unaccustomed hours of work in a hot mill had 
wasted it away. She began to feel sick and giddy, 
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and the fear of fainting took possession of her. True, 
she had never done such a thing in her life, but after 
all that was no guarantee that she would not do so 
now. The hot, disagreeable odour, and the want of 
air certainly made her feel very queer, and she 
fought against the sensation as she struggled against 
the pressing of the crowd, not because she was sure 
of overcoming, but because she would not willingly 
give in. And all the time she was haunted by the 
horrible fear of being trampled upon and crushed to 
death. 

The sense of suffocation grew greater and 
greater as the pressure of the crowd became more 
' intense, and a confused, dazed sensation came over 
her. 

“ Perhaps,” she whispered to herself, “I shall be 
unconscious before the end comes.” 

Then suddenly her old spirit of defiance came to 
her aid. She would not lose her life in such a way ; 
she would not be squeezed to death by a crowd of 
working men. 

As these thoughts rushed through her mind she 
made a gallant effort to regain the footing which had 
almost slipped, and the sense, which had well-nigh 
gone, 

How long this sudden spirit of strength would 
have lasted it is hard to tell, but before it had quite 
dwindled away, help was at hand; the voice of 
Richard Fenton sounded in her ear, and his strong 
arm was flung round her, 

“Trust yourself to me, Frances, I will get you out 
of this.” 

Frances Carroll could never tell what happened 
after that; she had a confused idea of long struggling 
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and squeezing, of screams and oaths, of wild sobs 
and deep breathing, of hoarse commands and 
muffled answers; and then—a quiet room and the 
silence of death. 

When she came to herself she was lying on a stiff 
leather couch, with Richard Fenton bending over her, 
and several men standing round. With a quick 
exclamation she sat up, and pushed back her hair 
with a bewildered look, as though she hardly knew 
where she was or what had happened. 

“Thank God, you are out of that infernal crush 
without being hurt,” Dick said, with passionate 
relief. 

“Fenton! Fenton! where are you? Shake 
hands, old fellow, you are in by a big majority.” 

In a second everything was changed; men 
clustered round him, anxious to shake hands, to 
congratulate him, to speak to him, even to see him, 
under this new light. 

The defeated candidate came with the others. 

“Don’t forget the responsibility rests with you 
now. You had better go at once, or you will be too 
late,” he whispered. 

“What can I do? How can I keep your side as 
well as mine?” he muttered. 

Then, as he saw Frances, who had risen to her 
feet in the general excitement, standing by his 
side with shining eyes, a sudden thought struck 
him. 

“Frances, I want you to come with me. Drink 
that first,” recklessly pouring out some brandy which 
had just been brought in. “Do you feel better now ? 
That’s right ; come.” 

He took her by the hand and led her up to the 
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open window, the others, with wondering looks, 
following close behind. 

As soon as he was seen wild cheers broke out; 
men and women forgot for the moment the pain and 
discomfort of the crush in which they stood, as they 
saw their newly-elected member, the man who was a 
native of their own native Earnshaw valley! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AT LAST. 


ICHARD FENTON stood bowing and smiling 

with a heart as heavy as lead; it seemed 
terrible to think that with him rested the responsi- 
bility of saving many lives in that crowd of 
enthusiastic people. What could he do or say to 
keep them amused and interested, as the Inspector 
had said ? 

He glanced at the clock behind him; it still 
wanted a quarter of an hour to the time which had 
been named. 

“Surely,” thought he, “the clock has stopped ; it 
cannot have only taken a quarter of an hour to 
rescue Frances.” 

It seemed, indeed, to him as though it had been a 
lifetime. 

Then he looked at the cheering crowd below 
again, and it seemed to his anxious eyes as if 
already it were getting restive. 

With a sudden impulse he turned to Frances, 
catching a warning glance from his late opponent as 
he did so. 

“Dear, can you sing something?” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “it is a matter of life and death.” 

She looked at him with intense surprise. 
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“Yes, I can sing, I always can. But what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh! never mind what I mean. I want you to 
sing with all your power; sing as you have never 
sung before,” he answered quickly. 

He turned again to the crowd, and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you exceedingly for the 
honour you have done me in returning me as 
member for my native valley. I would rather be 
member for Earnshaw than be member for any 
other constituency in England, Scotland, Ireland, or 
Wales !” 

His voice, which sounded hoarse and unnatural 
even to himself, was lost in a fresh outburst of 
cheering, and he drew a deep breath before he 
went on. 

“T have told you often, gentlemen, in the last few 
weeks what I hoped to do in your name, if you 
thought me fit to be your representative, and I will 
not weary you by saying it all again.” 

He paused for a moment, as though unable to go 
on, and glanced at Frances, who was watching the 
crowd with steady eyes. 

“So I will introduce you to this lady instead,” 
drawing her forward as he spoke. “I always notice 
that in a constituency the member's wife is as impor- 
tant as the member himself, and I am glad to say 
that in the course of a few months I hope to per- 
suade Miss Carroll to act in that capacity for 
Earnshaw. I may also add that she, like myself, is 
a native of the valley, and will always have its 
interests at heart !” 

Lancashire as a whole, and Earnshaw in particular, 
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has a love of romance, and this unexpected speech 
of Richard Fenton’s was greeted with frantic cheering 
and excitement. 

Frances Carroll had been thunderstruck by his 
action and words, she could not believe for a 
moment or two that she heard aright; then she 
wondered if the excitement of getting in as member 
had turned his brain ; but as she looked at his face, 
which was white and set as though in pain, and as 
she felt the trembling of the hand which held her 
own, she knew that there must be something wrong 
of which she knew nothing. Though even then she 
thought of some personal trouble, she never dreamed 
that the lives of these people to whom he spoke were 
for the time upon his shoulders, 

Then, as the crowd began to grow quiet at last, 
he went on in the same husky voice,— 

“ We both thank you very much for your greeting 
of our news. I know Miss Carroll would like to 
speak for herself, if she could, but of course she 
can’t. However I daresay she will sing something 
to you if I ask her, and that will be worth a dozen 
speeches, I assure you.” 

He spoke in an even, formal way, almost as though 
he were reading what he said, and as he finished he 
put his hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“ Sing your very best, I will explain after.” 

“ He must have gone mad!” said one to another 
of the men who stood behind. But as Frances 
Carroll’s clear voice rang out, the defeated candidate 
stretched out his hand to Richard Fenton. 

“ Splendidly done! You have saved the whole 
lot. They would stand a week to hear a voice like 
that,” he whispered. 
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At first Frances faltered a little, but in a moment 
or two her power of song re-asserted itself, in spite of 
what she had just passed through. Perhaps, indeed, 
that only helped her, for Dick had whispered as she 
began,— 

“Remember what it is like down there; don’t let 
them think about it.” 

So she sang on and on, while the great swaying 
crowd listened spell-bound, and Richard Fenton 
watched in wild impatience for sight of the police 
who were advancing on either side. 

Gradually it seemed as though the tension below 
became less strained, as though people began to 
breathe more freely, and ripples of individual move- 
ment showed here and there, which had not been seen 
before, so welded intoa whole had been the mass. At 
first he was disinclined to believe the good sight, but at 
last every doubt vanished, and he drew a deep, sobbing 
breath of relief. There at last were glimpses, over the 
upturned faces of the listening men, of the blue-coated 
police working, as the Inspector said, “from the 
outside.” 

Just as the captain of a disabled ship sees, with 
passionate joy, the long-looked-for port where he 
can land in safety the lives committed to his charge, 
so Richard Fenton saw the steady approach of the 
promised help. 

“Vou need not sing any more, Frances ; it is all 
right now,” he said gently. 

Then he turned to the crowd, and his voice rang 
out clear and triumphant,— 

“ Miss Carroll is very tired, and I cannot let her 
sing longer. I thank you all for the patience 
with which you have listened under very trying cir- 
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cumstances—by to-morrow you will know what that 
patience has been. I want you now to go home as 
quietly as may be; and remember when you are 
tempted to push and struggle to get out of the 
crowd, that it was, after all, the tortoise that won the 
race.” 

They laughed good-humouredly, and broke out 
again into cheers, as he turned away. 

“You must have thought I had gone quite off it,” 
he said to those who stood in the room behind him. 
“But I assure you, gentlemen, it was the only thing 
I could do.” 

Frances listened to the explanations, the congratula- 
tions and general confusion which followed as though 
she were in a dream. She could not realise that 
death had been so near at hand—so near that two 
men, at least, had seen the awful shadow of its wings, 
She answered the little speeches which were made to 
her as best she could, shaking hands and smiling at 
the makers in a somewhat mechanical way. 
~ “Surely I shall wake up from this soon,” she said 
again and again to herself. 

At last Richard was able to get away from his 
friends and take her down to the side-street where 
his carriage was waiting. 

“T am awfully sorry, but I asked old Mr. Ashworth 
to drive back with me—before,” he whispered, as he 
helped her in. 

It was not, therefore, until they were walking up 
the narrow lane which led to the farm that they 
found themselves alone. 

“ At last!” Dick said passionately, as the sound of 
the horse’s feet died away. 

Never had it taken Frances so long to walk up 
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that little way, even in her most weary moods, and 
yet never had the time seemed so short. 

“Don’t say anything to-night, Dick, I could not 
bear it,” she whispered as, at last, they went up the 
garden path. 

He bent down and kissed her again, with a little 
laugh. 

«“ All right, sweetheart, we will leave it until to- 
morrow.” 

As they got to the door it was thrown wide open, 
and Sarah and Martha came out with outstretched 
hands to meet them ; their smiles of welcome looking 
strange on the sad old faces. 

“ So you are in, Dick, lad. Well, there’s no use in 
wasting words, or I’d tell you how glad we both 
are,” Sarah said, as she shook hands over and over 
again, 

“But how do you know that I am in, Aunt Sarah ?” 
he retorted boyishly. 

“Richard,” she answered with unwonted gravity, 
whilst poor Martha sobbed softly behind her, 
“ Richard, Susan died between ten and eleven, and 
just before she went she told us; it seemed as 
though she had been let wait to hear it.” 

The sudden news of Susan Chadderton’s death 
was too great a shock for Frances, coming as it did 
after all she had gone through that night ; she stepped 
unsteadily forward with a queer, half-stifled cry, and 
Dick was only just in time to catch her as she fell 
fainting to the ground. 

The next morning all the papers were full of the 
narrow escape from a great catastrophe which had 
taken place at the Earnshaw election. People 
shuddered and thrilled as they read of the awful 
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crush, which might easily have turned to fatal 
disaster, and the way in which a girl’s beautiful voice 
had averted the danger. 

It is strange how some things are given great 
prominence in the daily papers, whilst others; 
seemingly of equal or greater worth, receive a mere 
paragraph, The news of this episode in a remote 
Lancashire town ran through the country like wild- 
fire, and the name of Carroll became, for a day at 
least, a household word, whilst Richard Fenton owed 
much in the future to the presence of mind he showed 
to the world that night. 

* * * * * 

A week later Richard Fenton took Frances back 
to her old home in Kent. 

Letters had passed between him and Mr. Carroll, 
and a cordial invitation for his niece to come back 
and forget the past had been the result. 

Both Mr. Carroll and Lady Flora had been much 
pleased with their niece’s engagement to a wealthy 
young member, though he was only just elected, and 
got his money by running a mill. It was, they both 
felt, a fortunate ending to a most unfortunate 
escapade. Frances, as Lady Flora said pathetically 
—little knowing how near the truth she was—might 
just as likely have married one of the men as the 
master. 

Nevertheless, they were all a little doubtful as to 
what this Lancashire man might be in himself, and 
it was a relief to them all when he brought Frances 
back to Carroll Court, and proved to be, as Lady 
Flora said, presentable. 

“JT fancy your aunt was prepared to see me with 
village-made clothes and a short clay pipe, Frances,” 
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he said, with an amused laugh, as they walked one 
morning in the shady old garden. 

“You can judge by that what taste she thinks I 
have! Let us go down to the sea, Dick, there is just 
time.” 

The girl seemed never weary of taking him to all - 
her old haunts and favourite places. The more he 
saw of her girlish bursts of enthusiasm, and her wild 
delight in the freedom of this country life, the more 
he wondered at the strength of will which had kept 
her working from morning to night amongst the heat 
and noise of a Lancashire mill. 

But though Frances Carroll was so glad to be back 
again and take up the threads of her old life with so 
much ardour; though she found as great pleasure as 
ever in the company of her uncle and the boys, and 
disputes and differences with Lady Flora and the 
girls were things of the past, yet upon one point she 
was firm—she would go back to the old Lancashire 
farm to be married, as she had promised Martha 
Chadderton that evening when they sat in the dimly- 
lighted kitchen. 

And s0, in spite of much persuasion and no small 
argument, there was a very quiet little wedding from 
the ivy-covered farm, towards the end of that October 
—dquiet, that is to say, so far as guests and festivity 
were concerned ; for the streets were crowded, and 
the church was filled to overflowing with men and 
women who wished to pay honour. to the two who 
had saved so many Earnshaw lives. 

Sarah and Martha Chadderton were full of excite- 
ment at this marriage of their great nephew, of whom 


they were so proud, with the girl who had become so 
dear to them. 
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“It’s for all the world like a fairy tale!” Martha 
exclaimed again and again as the two sisters pre- 
pared the simple feast on the morning of the great 
day, and Sarah invariably retorted,— 

“Eh, Martha, I wonder if ever you'll learn sense! 
Not but what the lass looks something more than 
ordinary in that white dress of hers!” 

Mr. Carroll said afterwards that he had never 
enjoyed himself more than he did at that homely 
meal in the old-fashioned farm kitchen with the two 
hospitable old maids for hostesses. 

But poor Susan Chadderton’s new silk dress, which 
had been in the drawer so long, remained there still. 
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